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THE WORLD WENT VERY 
WELL THEN. 



CHAPTER I. 
HOW JACK HEARD TALK OF LANDS BEYOND THE SEA. 

In a small back parlour, behind an apothecary^s 
Shop, were sitting two boys and a girl. The boys 
were aged respectively twelve years and ten; the eider 
of them was a tall and strongly-built lad, with curling 
hair of a dark brown, and eyes of much the same 
colour; the younger, fair-haired, and of slighter pro- 
portions. The girl was nine; but she looked more, 
being tall for her age. Her hair was so dark that it 
looked almost black. It hung loose, in long curls or 
ripples, not being coarse and thick, as happens, gener- 
ally, with hair that is quite black, but fine in texture 
and lustrous to look upon. Her eyes, too, were black 
and large. The eider boy and the girl sat side-by- 
side in the window-seat, while the other boy sat at the 
table, having a pencil in his hand and a piece of paper 
before him, on which he was drawing, idly, whatever 
came into his head. All three were silent, save that 
the eider boy from time to time whispered the girl, 
or pinched her ear, or puUed her hair, when she 
would shake her head and smile, and point to the 
great chair beside the fire, as much as to say, "If it 
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were not for that chair, Jack, and the person in it, 
I would box thy ears." 

It was not a cold day. The sun shone through 
the lattice window, and feil upon the heads of the 
two who sat together, and motes innumerable danced 
merrily in the lightj yet there was a coal fire buming 
in the grate. On one hob simmered a saucepan, with 
some broth in it or Compound of simples (while the 
children sat waiting, the apothecary's assistant stepped 
in noiselessly, lifted the lid, took out a spoonful, 
sighed, tasted it, shook his head for the nastiness of 
it, and went back into the shop). On the other hob 
stood a kettle, singing comfortably — kept there always, 
day and night, but not for making tea, I promise you. 
As for the room itself, it was exactly like a ship's 
cabin, being narrow and low, and fitted with shelves 
and drawers. On one side was a pallet, something 
like a bunk in an officer's cabin, with a flock mattress 
upon it, and a pair of blankets rolled up snug. Here 
the apothecary slept when the weather was cold — that 
is to say, nearly all the year round. Herbs and drugs 
tied in bundles hung from the rafters, as onions hang 
in a farm-house; the window was a lattice, with small 
diamond panes set in lead; above the mantel-shelf 
hung a silver watch; on the shelf itself stood a pair 
of brass candlesticks, the model of a ship füll rigged 
— her name written in red ink on a wooden stand, 
"The King Solomon, of Bristol" — a pair of ship's pis- 
tols, a tobacco jar, and two or three long pipes. The 
apothecary's great wig, which he wore every evening 
at the dub, hung from a peg on the wall behind the 
elbow chair; and in the comer of the room opposite 
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the chair there was a very fearful and terrible thing, 
until you grew accustomed to it, when you ceased to 
fear it. This was nothing less than a stick painted 
red and black, with bright-coloured feathers tied round 
it, and surmounted by a grinning human skull. It 
was a magic stick, called, we were told, the Ekpen- 
yong, or skull stick, by the Mandingo sorcerers — a 
thing only to be handled by an Obeah man, the pos- 
session of which is supposed by negroes either to con- 
fer or to proclaim wonderful powers, and cut from a 
juju or holy tree. Beside it lay two musical instru- 
ments, also from Africa — one a hollow block of wood 
covered with a sheepskin, and the other a kind of 
nide guitar. This stick it was which caused the apo- 
thecary to be greatly respected by the Admiral's 
negroes, as you will presently hear. He who has such 
a stick can catch the shadow, as they say — that is, 
the soul of a man; and set Obi upon him — that is to 
say, bring suffering, sorrow, and shame upon him. So 
that the possessor of a skuU-stick is a person greatly 
to be feared and envied. 

There was an open cupboard beside the fire, in 
which were household Stores, such as bacon, cheese, 
butter, bread, strings of onions, a two-gallon jar or 
firkin of mm, plates and knives, for the room was a 
kitchen as well as an eating-room and a sleeping- 
roonL Once a week or so, if business was slack and 
there was nothing eise to do, the assistant might, if 
he thought of it, come with a broom, and sweep the 
dust out into the street. But I do not remember that 
the room was ever washed. And what with the to- 
bacco, the Stores in the cupboard, the rum, the drugs 
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hanging from the rafters, and the contents of the 
shelves, the place had, to a sailor, exactly the smell 
of the Cockpit or orlop deck after a long voyage; for 
in that part of the ship are kept the purser's Stores, 
the bo's'n's Stores, the spirit-room, the surgeon's store- 
room, the midshipmen's berths and their mess. For 
this reason, perhaps, its owner, who had been a sailor, 
would never open the window; and always, on retum- 
ing home, sniffed the air of the room with a peculiar 
satisfaction. 

The great chair — which might have served for the 
chair of a hall-porter, having a broad, low seat and a 
high back with arms — was stuffed or padded with 
three or four pillows, and in the midst of the pillows 
lay an old man sleeping. This was Mr. Brinjes, the 
famous apothecary of Deptford. He was small of 
stature and thin; his face (over one eye was a black 
patch) was creased and lined like a russet apple, 
which shrinks before it rots; his chin was hoUow; his 
head, covered with a padded silk night-cap, was sunk 
deep in the pillows like a child'sj he lay upon his 
side; his feet, stretched out, were propped on a foot- 
stool; one hand was under his cheek; and the other 
hung over the arm of the chair (you might have no- 
ticed that the skin of his hand was wrinkled and 
loose, as if the bones belonged to an occupant smaller 
than was at first intended). As he lay asleep there, 
he looked like one in extreme old age, such as may 
be seen in country villages, where they take a pride 
in showing the visitor, in proof of the healthiness of 
the count^ air, some old gaffer of a hundred years 
and more sitting before a fire. 
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Through the open door could be seen the shop. 
It was small, like the parlour behind it. The rafters 
were hung with dried herbs; the shelves were füll of 
bottles. There was a chair for the reception of those 
patients who could not stand; there was a counter, 
with scales- great and small; a pestle and mortar; a 
box containing surgical Instruments — the pincers for 
pulling out teeth, the cup, the basin, the blister, and 
the other horrid tools of the surgeon's craft The 
apothecar/s assistant stood at the counter, rolling 
pills and mixing medicines — a sallow, pasty-faced 
youth with a pair of swivel eyes, which moved with 
independent action; a young man who walked about 
without noise, and worked all day without stopping, 
yet looked discontented, perhaps because he was com- 
pelled to taste the medicines, and his stomach kicked 
thereat The shop door was always open, for the 
window gave little light, partly because it was never 
cleaned, partly because there was a shelf with bottles 
before it, and partly because the glass was füll of 
bull's-eyes, which gave strength, no doubt, yet kept 
the room obscure. At the end of the counter was the 
stool on which Mr. Brinjes sat every moming, in his 
gown and night-cap, from eight o'clock until half-past 
twelve, receiving patients. Before him, on the coun- 
ter, was a great book containing, I now suppose, a 
Repertory or Collection of Instructions conceming 
Sjrmptoms of Diseases and Methods of Treatment; but 
the common sort always supposed that it was a book 
of Spells, and the means by which Mr. Brinjes was 
enabled to communicate with a Certain Potentate, who 
helped him and did his bidding, at what price and 
for what reward these people freely whispered to each 
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other. On Sunday moming (this must have been a 
bitter Bolus to the Evil one) Mr. Brinjes and his as- 
sistant let blood gratis to whoever wished for that 
wholesome refreshment; and every moming he pulled 
out teeth at a Shilling or half a crown (according to 
the means of the customer), his assistant holding the 
patient in his chair, and receiving those kicks and 
cuffs which in the extremity of his agony the sufferer 
too often deals out 

In such a town as Deptford it is natural that the 
common people should resort to the herb-woman for 
the eure of their ailments. It was not until she had 
failed that the)^came to Mr. Brinjes, and then with 
doubt whether he would choose to treat them. As for 
his power to eure, if he pleased, there was no doubt 
about that It was whispered that he knew of charms 
by which he could constrain a person, even in the 
misery of toothache, to fall sound asleep, and continue 
asleep while Mr. Brinjes would take out a tooth with- 
out causing him to awaken, or to feel any pain what- 
ever; but these things we may not believe, however 
well authenticated, unless we would seriously accuse 
him of magic As for fevers, rheumatisms, difficulty of 
breathing, coughs, scurvy, and the other afflictions by 
which we are reminded that this is but a transitory 
World, it was believed, even by the better sort of Dept- 
ford, that there was no physician in London itself 
more skilful than Mr. Brinjes, and that by certain pre- 
parations, the secret of which he alone knew, and had 
leamed in his voyages in foreign parts, especially on 
the West Coast of Africa, where the negroes possess 
many stränge secrets of nature, he had acquired a 
Singular mastery over every kind of disease. He has 
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been known, as I myself who write this history can 
testify (it was in the case of Admiral Sayer's great 
toe), to relieve a man in one hour of the gout, though 
he had been roaring for a fortnight with his foot tied 
up in flannel. It was also whispered of Mr. Brinjes 
that by magic or witchcraft he could bring diseases 
upon tiiose who offended him, and that he could avert 
all the misfortunes to which mankind are liable in 
shipwreck, drowning, wounds, and death. But it is 
idle to repeat the things which were said of him. 
Certain it is that he possessed wonderful secrets for 
the eure of disease, however he came by them. Warts 
he removed merely by looking at them, and by a 
prophecy that they would be gone in so many days; a 
sprained ankle he would set at ease by simply rubbing 
the part with his open band; sciatica, lumbago, pleurisy, 
and other such disorders he healed in the same way, 
foretelling on each occasion how long it would be be- 
fore the malady would cease. Those who were so 
treated declared that the apothecary's hand became 
like a red-hot iron in the rubbing. Rheumatism, it 
was certain, he cured by making the patient carry a 
potato In his pocket; though what he did, if he did 
anything, to the potato first, in order to endow it with 
this virtue, is not known. As for earache, faceache, 
toothache, tic, and such disorders, it was believed 
that he could order their removal at will. *Further, it 
was said of him, that he could, also at will, command 
these diseases to seize upon a man and torture him. 
How he did this, no one can explain; but the testimony 
of many, still living, proves that he did it. I pass 
over the report that, in calling these pains to seize 
upon a man, his one eye glowed like a red-hot coal, 

TTke World voeni very well ihen. /, 2 
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and sent forth flashes of fire. Such rumours show 
only how much he was feared and respected by the 
people. They came to him also for amulets and charms, 
which he did not always refuse to give, for protecting 
those who carried them from drowning, hanging, bum- 
ing, the shot of cannon, and the stroke of steel. It is 
true that his amulets were simple things: we cannot 
understand how the tooth of a snake, even with the 
poison in it, can avail against drowning if one who 
cannot swim should tumble into deep water; nor how 
the head of a frog, wrapped in silk, can, without any 
other magic, protect a man against the gallows. But 
there are many other things, which everybody believes, 
quite as difficult to explain: as, for instance, why the 
gall of the barbel causeth blindness; why cock ale 
cureth consumption; why an onion hung round the 
neck of a beast, and the next day boiled and buried, 
cureth distemper in cattle; or why the finger cut from 
the hand of a hanged man taketh away a wen. Yet 
these are in the nature of amulets, as much as any of 
those prepared by Mr. Brinjes. At this time he had 
been in the town some fifteen years, having appeared 
one day about the year 1725. Nobody knew "who he 
was or whence he came; his parentage, his Christian 
name, his birthplace were all unknown. He never 
spoke of any relations; and at his first coming he 
seemed to be as old as now, so that some, when they 
saw the sign of the Silver Mortar put up, and the 
gallipots ranged in the shop, laughed to think of so 
old and decrepit a man beginning trade as an apo- 
thecary. 

Whatever his age, he was not decrepit; but strong 
and hale, though shrunken in figiu*e, with a wrinkled 
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skln and a face covered with lines and crow's-feet. 

He suifered from no ailments, was always brisk and 

active, and had, in his talk and understanding, no 

apparent touch of age. Further, it soon became known 

that here was a man who could effect marvellous eures, 

so that the people began to flock to him, not only from 

Deptford and the riverside, where he first courted 

custom, but also from Greenwich, on the one band, 

and Redriflf, Bermondsey, and Southwark, on the 

other. 

He received these people every day — from eight 
in the moming until half-past twelve — dressed in a 
ragged old gown, gone into holes at the elbows, and 
well-nigh dropping to pieces; on his head, an old night- 
cap; and on his feet, slippers tied with tape. But 
slovenly as was his dress, and unworthy the dignity of 
a physician, he was sharp and quick with the patients, 
telling them plainly, while he gave them medicine, 
whether they would recover or when they would die, 
and whether he could help them or no. At the stroke 
of half-past twelve, he got off his stool and retired to 
his parlour, where, with his own hand, he every day 
fried or griddled a great piece of beefsteak, with a 
mess of onions, carrots, and other vegetables, and 
presently devoured it, with a tankard of black beer, 
choosing to do everything with his own hand, even to 
the Alling of his kettle and the washing of his dishes, 
rather than have a woman-servant in the place. This 
done, he made up the fire, put away his plates, settled 
himself among his pillows, and feil fast asleep. Thus 
he continued for two or three hours, no one daring to 
disturb him or to make the least noise. When, on 
this day, he began to move, stretching out first one 

2» 
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leg, and then the other, turning over on his back, and 
fidgeting with his hands, the eider boy nodded to the 
younger, who reached a bündle of papers from the 
topmost shelf, and laid them on the table as if in 
readiness. This done, they waited. 

The old man yawned, sighed, and opened his re- 
maining eye — 'twas a pale blue eye of amazing keen- 
ness and brightness. Then he sat up suddenly with a 
Start, and looked about him with a quick suspicious 
glance, as if he had been sleeping in some place where 
there were wild animals to fear, or savage men. You 
could then perceive that his features were sharp, and 
apparently not much altered by his years; his chin 
being long and pointed, his lips firm, and his nose 
straight, as if he was a masterful man, who would have 
his way. As for his remaining eye (no one ever leamed 
where the sight of the other had been lost), though it 
was so bright, it had a quick and watchful expression, 
such as may be perceived in the eyes of those crea- 
tures who both hunt and are hunted. You will not 
see this look in the eyes of Dido the Lioness of the 
Tower, because the lion hunts but is never hunted. 
Being reassured as to tigers or fierce Indians, Mr. 
Brinjes rose from the chair, and as if not yet whoUy 
awake, yet already conscious, he took a glass and half 
fiUed it with rum; then, with the utmost care and 
nicety (your drinkers of rum-punch care very little how 
much rum is in the glass, but are greatly afraid of 
putting in too much of the other components), added 
sugar, lemon, and water; this done, he stirred the 
Contents, roUed it about in the glass, and drank half 
of it. 

"I have again retumed," he said, "to the world of 
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life, To all of us who are old, when we close our 

ejres in sleep we know not whether we shall not keep 

them closed in death, which sometimes thus surprises 

those who have lived long. But I have returned — 

aha! — and with reasonable prospect of another evening 

of tobacco and punch." Here he sipped his liquor. 

"I take this glass of punch, boys/' he explained, " for 

the good of the stomach, and the prevention of ill- 

humours and vapours; otherwise these might rise to 

the brain, which is a part of man's mechanism more 

delicate than any other, and as easily put off the 

balance as the mainspring of a watch." Here he 

drank again, but slowly, and by sips, as becomes one 

who loves his drink. "I am now old; when a man is 

old he is fortunate if he can breathe free, sleep sound, 

walk upright, eat his dinner, and still drink his punch. 

Some men there are, not so old as myself — no, not by 

ten years — who fetch their breath with difficulty, whereas 

I breathe freely; others are troubled and cannot sleep 

for racking pains, whereas I have none; and others 

cannot eat streng meats, and would die — poor devils! 

— of a bowl of punch. Better be dead than live like 

that; better lie buried with a mile of blue water over 

your head, and the whales flopping around your grave 

on the seaweed. There can be no more comfortable 

and quiet lying than the bottom of the sea." He 

shook his head solemnly. "When a man cannot any 

longer fight and make love, there is but one thing left 

to rejoice his heart." He finished the glass. "And 

when he cannot drink, let him die." 

He sat down again in his great chair; but he sat 
upright, looking about him, now thoroughly awake and 
alert 
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"In sleep," he said, "it is as if one were already 
dead; awake, it is as if one could not die. Hai 
Dcath is impossible. The blood it runs as strong, the 
I)ulse it beats as steady, as when I was a boy of thirty. 
Why, I am young still! I am füll of life! Give me 
fifty years more — only a poor, short fifty years — what 
is it when the time is gone? — and I will make, lock 
you, such a medicine as shall keep a man alive for 
ever! It will be done some day, alas! when I am 
gone. It will be too late for me, and I must die. But 
not yet — not yet. Oh! we are born too soon — a hun- 
dred years and more too soon. When a man is old 
he is apt to feel the near presence of Death. Not, 
mind you, when he is asleep, or when he is awake, 
but when he is between the two. Then he sees the 
dart aimed at his heart, and the scythe ready to cut 
him down, and the bony fingers clutching at his throat 
It is as if life were slipping from him, just as the 
pirate's plank slips under the weight of the prisoner 
who has to walk upon it." 

"When a man's time comes," said Jack, with wis- 
dom borrowed from his friends at Trinity Hospital; 
"when a man's time comes, down he goes." 

"Ay. It's easy talking when you are young; and 
your time hasn't come by many a day; the words drop 
out glib, and seem to mean nothing. Wait, my lad; 
wait tili you have had your day. To every man his 
day. First the fat time, then the lean time; or eise 
it's first the lean time, then the fat time. For most, 
old age is the lean time. But the world is füll of 
justice, and there is always a fat time in every man's 
life. When there's peace upon the seas, the merchant- 
man sails free and happy, buying skins and ivory, 
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spices and precious woods, for glass beads and cotton. 
So trade prospers. And then the King's sailors and 
marines and the privateers must needs turn smugglers; 
and so find their way to the gallows. Then cometh 
war again, and the honest fellows have another turn 
with fighting and taking of prizes and cutting out of 
convoys. Yes, boys; the world is füll of justice, did 
we but rightly consider; and everyone doth get his 
Chance. As for you, Bess, my girl, it shall be a brave 
lover, in the days when thou shalt be a lovely girl 
and a goddess. As for you, boys — well — and presently 
you wiU become old men like unto me" He sighed 
heavily. "And then" — he took the saucepan from the 
hob, stirred it about, and smelled the stuff that was 

simmering in it — "I doubt if this mixture Chil- 

dren, we are all bom a hundred years too soon — a 

hondred years, at least. Yet, if I had but fifty years 

before me, I think I could find the secret to stay old 

age and put off" natural decay. The Coromantyns are 

Said to have the secret, but they keep it to them- 

selves; and I have questioned Philadelphy, who is a 

Mandingo, in vain. Well" — again he sighed, as he 

put back his saucepan — "I have slept, and I am alive 

again, with another evening before me, and more 

punch. Let us be thankful. Jack, unroU the Charts, 

and let me look upon the world again." 

The Charts, which the younger boy had already 
laid upon the table, were stained and thumb-marked 
parchments, originally drawn by some Spanish hand, 
for the names were all in Spanish; but they had been 
much altered and corrected by a later hand — perhaps 
that of Mr. Brinjes himself. They showed the Atlantic 
and thelndianOceans, together with a map of theEastem 
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Islands and the unknown Magellanica or Terra Aust 
The last named was traversed by several lines in 
ink, showing the routes of voyagers both early 
recent, each with a name written above it; as Mage! 
1520; Francis D'Ovalle, 1582; Mendana, 1595^0 
1577; Candish, 1586; Oliver Noort, 1599; Le Ä 
161 5; Tasman, 1642; John Cook, 1683; W( 
Rodgers, 1708; Clipperton, 17 19; Shelvocke, a 
same time. There was another route laid down a 
the ocean, much more devious than any of the o 
and without name, and marked in red ink. 

When these maps were spread out upon the 
Mr. Brinjes rose and stood gazing upon them, , 
by the mere conteraplation of the coast lines, h< 
enabled actually to see the places which he had v 
or heard of. There was no place in the whole 
that is visited by ships (because I do not pretend 
Mr. Brinjes knew the interior of the great contii 
whereof he could not speak as from personal 1 
ledge, describing its appearance, the character c 
people, the soundings, and the natiure of the p< 
roadstead. 

But mostly Mr. Brinjes loved to talk of pi 
rovers, or adventurers, whether of Queen Elizal 
reign, when they had a golden time indeed, or c 
own time, which has seen many of these g( 
though now, instead of receiving knighthood, a 
formerly the custom, they are generally taken 2 
and hoisted on a gibbet. Thus, Mr. Brinjes won 
his forefinger on the island of Madagascar, and t 
of Captain Avery and his settlement on the no: 
this great island, where every one of his men b< 
like a little Sultan or King, each with a tro 
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slaves, and being no better than Pagans, eveiy man 

with a seraglio of black wives. For aught anybody 

knows to the contrary, they or their sons are living on 

the Island in splendour to this day, though their 

£uDous captain hath long since been dead. Or he 

would point out the island of Providence, in the 

Bahamas, where there was formerly a rendezvous, 

which continued for many years, of those who com- 

bined together to prey upon the Spanish commerce. 

"And think not, boys," said Mr. Brinjes, solemnly, 

"that to sail in search of the great Plate ships can be 

caUed piracy, for pirates are the common enemies of 

all flags, and must be hanged when they are taken 

prisoners; whereas, he who takes or sinks a Spanish 

vessel performs a meritorious action, and one that he 

will remember with gratitude upon his deathbed, since 

they are a nation more bloodthirsty, cruel, and 

avaricious than any other, and Papists to boot It is 

trae that there were some of those who sailed from 

Providence, that took other ships, of whom Major 

Bonnet was one. Boys, I knew the Major well. He 

was a gentleman of good family from Barbadoes, and 

I cannot but think that he was unlawfuUy hanged, 

the evidence being subomed. A man of kindly and 

pleasing manners, who loved the bowl and a song, 

and was greatly loved by all his crew and those who 

knew him. But he is gone now, and those like unto 

him as well, so that the Spaniard sails the Atlantic in 

peace, though we have robbed him of some of his 

dominions. Alas! what things the Spanish Main hath 

witnessed! what deeds of daring, and what suffer- 

ings!" 

Then he pushed this chart aside, and considered 
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that which showed the West Coast of Africa, a part 
of the World which he regarded with a particular ad- 
miration, though I have always understood that it is 
füll of fevers and diseases of a deadly kind. He 
knew, indeed, all the harbours, creeks, river mouths, 
and other places from Old Calabar to the Gambia, 
where such notorious desperadoes as Captain Teach, 
otherwise called Blackbeard, or as Captain Bartholomew 
Roberts, made their rendezvous, where they refitted, 
and whence they sailed to plunder the merchantmen 
of all countries. These men Mr. Brinjes knew well, 
and spoke of them as if they had been friends of his 
own, and especially the latter. I know not in what 
manner he acquired this knowledge of a man who 
was certainly a most profligate villain. He it was 
whose squadron of three ships was destroyed by 
Captain Sir Chaloner Ogle, of the "Swallow," in the 
year 1722, the pirate himself being killed in the first 
broadside, and fifty-two of his men afterwards hung 
in chains along the Coast near Cape Coast Castle. 

"Boys," Said Mr. Brinjes, "those who know not 
the West Coast of Africa know not what it is to live. 
What? Here, there are magistrates and laws; there, 
every man does what he pleases. Here, the rieh take 
all; there, all is divided. Here, men go to law; there, 
men fight it out. What do they know here of the 
fierce passions which bum in men's hearts under the 
African sun? There is summer all the year round; 
there are fruits which you can never taste; there 

are but you would not understand. How long ago 

since I have seen those green shores and wooded hills, 
and watched the black girls lying in the sun, and 
took my punch with the merry blades who now are 
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dead and gone? Strange that the world should be so 
füll of fine places, and we should be content to live 
in this land of fog and cold!" 

Then he pushed this chart away also, and took 
another, that of the great Pacific Ocean, marked, as I 
have Said, with half a dozen routes, and especially by 
a broad red line, without a name or date. When Mr. 
Brinjes laid his finger on this route he became serious 
and thoughtful. 

"It is forty years," he began, "forty years since I 
sailed upon these seas. Of all the crew, doth any 
survive save me alone? Forty years! The men were 
not so fierce as those on the West Coast — the air is 
milder — they would rest and sleep in the shade rather 
than fight. Forty years ago!" 

The boys were silent tili he should choose to teil 
US more. 

"On board that ship I was rated as surgeon, and 
at first had plenty to do, sewing up wounds and heal- 
ing broken heads; for, though there was a rule against 
fighting, it was a reckless Company of rum-drinking, 
quarrelsome, fighting devils as ever trod the deck. We 
had music on board: two horns, tili one feil over- 
board; two violins, and a Welsh harp. In the evening, 
when there was no fighting, there was music and 
dancing. 'Twas a happy barky. It was a merchant- 
man, and we shipped our crew and fitted out at 
Kingston first and Providence next." 

"Where the pirates used to assemble?" said Jack. 

"True. The crew were mostly rovers. What then? 
If you venture into the Pacific you must needs carry 
a fighting crew. We had plenty of arms and am- 
munitioüj and not a man on board but Kad beexL \3a. 
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a dozen actions by sea and land. But only a merchant- 
man." 

Jack shook his head, as if there were doubts in 
bis mind; then he laughed. Mr. Brinjes laid his 
band on tbe red line where it began at Providence 
Island. 

"Forty years ago! It was a voyage among seas 
where there's never a chart; among reefs and rocks 
not laid down, and along shores no sailors knew. The 
end of the voyage was disastrous, but the beginning 
promised well, for the men were füll of heart if ever 
men were, and the prize we were after was worth 
taking." 

"Prize?" Said Jack, "for a merchantman?" 

"Merchantman she was, this side Cape Hörn. I 
only meant this side. When you double the Cape 
that is another matter. A man in those seas sails as 
happy under the JoUy Roger as under the Union 
Jack. A merchantman she was, built at Bristol, 
christened the "King Solomon," 400 tons; and when 
we sailed she carried twenty-two long nine-pounders, 
and two three-pounders, with a crew of 170 men, 
besides a dozen or so of negro slaves. Don't you 
forget, my lad, there's only two flags in those seas — 
the Spaniard and the JoUy Roger. Take your choice, 
therefore." He paused, to let that choice be taken. 
"We sailed through Magellan's Straits, taking six 
weeks over the job, what with contrary winds and 
storms. When we got out of that place — which, I 
take it, is the worst navigation in the world — we 
steered nearly due north for Juan Fernandez, where 
the Spaniards go from the South American ports to 
fish. Here it is on the chart" His finger was follow- 
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ing the red track. "A mighty pretty place it is. This 

is where Woodes Rodgers set ashore one of his men 

and left him alone. After watering, we sailed away, 

still north, to the Galapagos Islands, where the pirates 

rendezvous." 

"They were pirates, then, after all?" Jack inter- 
rupted. 

"The Spaniards call them such; whereas, if they 
do fly the black flag, it is only to strike more terror 
into the enemy and make them quicker to cry for 
quarter. Pirates, were we? Well; pirates or not, there 
was no man on board that craft but was an honest 
Englishman by birth. At Galapagos Islands we laid 
up to scrape and tallow the vessel, and to eure the 
scurvy, which had already broken out, with the limes 
and oranges and bananas which grow wild there, as 
well as the tobacco plant The pigs run wild there, 
too; and if the wells only ran mm as well as water, 
one might as well be in Heaven at once; and there 
would be no need for the sailor to put to sea any 
more, nor any wisdom in leaving those islands." He 
sighed, thinking of pleasant days in the Galapagos. 
"But we were not cruising in these seas for pleasure, 
and we had our work to do. Wherefore, we made 
haste and got to sea again. What were we cruising 
for? Why, my lads, in hopes of Coming across the 
great Spanish galleon, whidi goes twice every year 
from Manilla to Acapulco and back laden with treasure, 
so that every man on board, could we take that ship, 
would be made for life. 

"When we left the Galapagos, every man's heart 
was light, and there was nothing on board but drink- 
ing, singing, and gambling, with a fair wind, and the 
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ship taut and trim, and within a few days of i 
Spaniard's course. He sails these seas as if they we 
his own, with never a thought of trouble or meeti: 
an enemy. We had fair weather for ten days, makir 
at a guess, a hundred and eighty knots a day on 
nor'-west course; so that, after a week or so, we wc 
in the latitude of Acapulco, and, according to my c 
servations, two hundred miles west of that port — tl: 
is to say, almost in the track of the galleons, whi 
sail, as is well known, in an even course about 1 
13° N. And for why? If you set sail from Manilla- 
here," he pointed out that distant island on the cha 
"through the Strait of Mindovo, and past CapeEspir 
Santo, you have got, between the Ladrones and A( 
pulco, which is close upon two thousand knots, nothi 
but blue water. If any other nation beside the Spani 
held these seas, they would have been everywh( 
navigated long ago. But these lubbers care for i 
thing but to keep out of danger; wherefore they s 
where there are no islands. Sometimes, by reason 
contrary winds and the compass, which veers about 
these waters as if the Devil had it, these ships s 
blown north and south. I have conversed with Spani 
sailors who had been thus driven north, and they ] 
ported open seas, though the Charts and maps do sl 
lay down a continent between Asia and America. 

"It is a most terrible voyage, füll of dangers 
account of the tempests which blow there, and 1 
cause the crews have to live so long on salted pi 
visions and bad water, whereby many grievous d 
eases are engendered, of which I learned somethir 
There is, for instance, that disease which the Spaniar 
call the Lobillo, which doth commonly fall upon m 
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who have been living at sea for many weeks upon 
this diet. I do not know the remedies, if any there 
be, for this affliction, whereby the body swells up like 
a bladder which is blown out, and the patient falls to 
prattling and babbling, until he dies. There is also 
what they call the Dutch Disease, which attacks the 
gums, and is, I take it, nothing but scurvy, and can 
only be cured by being set ashore. Then there is an 
intolerable itching of the whole body, caused by the 
saltness of the beef and of the air. For this there is 
no remedy but patience and limes, when these can be 
procured. There are insects also, which the Spaniards 
call Gorgojos, which are said to be bred in the biscuit, 
and creep into the body, under the skin, whence they 
are difficult to dislodge, and do itch intolerably, day 
and night; so that some have been known to go mad 
with the discomfort of it and have leaped overboard. 

"When, there fore, we were in the latitude where 
we might expect any day to see a sail — every sail 
being a Spanish ship, and every Spanish ship a rieh 
galleon — a reward was offered to him who could first 
spy a sail. But here we were unlucky, for a hurricane 
feil upon US, drove us off our course, and for four days 
we scudded, looking for nothing eise but destruction, 
being too low in the waist and too high in the stem 
for such weather. However, by the Lord's help, the 
storm at length abated; but not before we were driven 
a long way north of our course, and in sight of the 
great island named California." He covered it with 
his thumb. "Nobody hath yet circumnavigated this 
island; but it is reported mountainous and sterile. 
Yet — Lord ! what a place for rovers when they get the 
sense to make here a settlement for the annoyance oC 
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the Spaniard! Madagascar itself was not more plainly 
marked out by Providence for the use of rovers. I 
am old now, or eise would I plant a colony myself, 
with a fleet of half a dozen frigates and a few fast 
sailing-sloops, and so destroy the Spanish trade of the 
Pacific. No European sail, I take it, hath gone further 
north." 

Indeed, the coast line at this point was dotted to 
show that it was conjectural; it ran straight across the 
Pacific, in the line of latitude 35 N., to join the coast 
of China. 

"The storm then abating, we repaired damages, 
and set sail again, designing to shape our course 
southward, with the view of getting once more into 
the enemy's course. That night, I remember, the light 
of Saint Elmo showed upon the foretop, at which we 
greatly rejoiced, as a certain sign and promise of fair 
weather, and every man saluted it mannerly as they 
use in the Mediterranean. On the sixth day after the 
storm, we sighted an Island not laid down on any 
Chart; but we touched not at it. Three days later, 
the sea having been as smootTi as the Pool of the 
Thames, we made land again. This time it was the 
island of Donna Maria Laxara, so called after a Spanish 
lady, who here leaped overboard and drowned herseif 
for love. But mark the ways of Providence! If it had 
not been for that tempest, which drove us ofF our 
course — what happened afterwards never would have 
happened." 

"What did happen?" 

"A Strange thing. The strängest thing that ever 
you heard of. If you want to be rieh, Jack, my lad, 
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I will some day teach you how; and that in the easiest 
way you can imagine. If I live — alas ! " 
"What way? Teil me now." 
But Mr. Brinjes would teil no more. He continued 
gazing at the chart, and following an imaginary course 
with bis forefinger, as if he loved the recollection of 
that voyage, even though the end of it had been dis- 
astrous. Then he pushed it from bim with a sigh. 
"Forty years ago, it was, boys. Forty years ago." 
It was in tbis way, among others, that Jack ac- 
quired the knowledge of geography and the thirst 
which continually grew greater for voyaging among 
the Strange and unknown parts of the habitable world. 
In the end, as you shall hear, no one went farther 
afield or had more adventures. 



CHAPTER IL 

HOW JACK CAME TO DEPTFORD. 

Of these two boys, one — namely, Jack Easter- 
brook — was not a native bom of Deptford, but of 
Gosport And since it is bis history that has to be 
related, it is well that the manner of bis coming, and 
the nature of bis early life, should be first set forth. 

On a certain warm summer afternoon, in the year 
of grace seventeen hundred and forty-four, when I, 
who write tbis history, was but a child of seven, and 
Castilla six (we are now nearing three score years, 
and on the downward slope of life), there sat beneath 
the shade of a great walnut-tree, on a smooth bowling- 
green, two gentlemen and a lady; the former on a 
nistic bencb of twisted and misshapen branches, or 

Tke World went very well then. /. 3 
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roots, and the latter in an elbow-chair. The lady 
who had a small lace cap on her head and wore 2 
laced apron, held a book in her hands; but the handj 
and book lay in her lap, and her eyes were closed. 
The two gentlemen were taking an afternoon pipe ol 
tobacco. One of them — ^this was Rear-Admiral Sayer 
— was at this time some fifty-five years of age. He 
wore a blue coat with gold buttons, but it was with- 
out the famous white facings which His Majesty King 
George the Second afterwards commanded for the 
uniform of his naval officers; his right leg had been 
lost in action, and was replaced by a wooden leg, 
now stuck out straight before him, as he sat on the 
bench. He had also lost his left arm, and one sleeve 
of his coat was empty. He wore a füll wig of George 
the First's time; his face was füll, his cheeks red, and 
his eyebrows thick and fierce, yet his eyes were kindly. 
There was a scar across his forehead, which a Moorish 
scimitar had laid bare. 

His companion wore the wig and cassock of s 
clergyman; he was, in fact, the Vicar of St. Paul's 
Deptford. At the back of the bowling-green stooc 
the house — of modern erection — with a pediment 
stone, and pilasters, and a st one porch, very fine; or 
either side of the house was the garden, filled witl 
fruit-trees and beds for vegetables. The gardöu was 
surrounded by a brick wall, older than the house 
covered with liehen, stonecrop, wall-pellitory, yelloTi 
wallflowers and long grasses. The house and garder 
were protected by great iron gates, within whicl 
marched, all day long, an old negro in the AdmiraPi 
livery, and wearing a cockade, armed with a cutlass 
A small carronade stood beside the gates, for the pur 
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pose of announcing sunrise and sunset; and there was 
a mast, with Standing gear and yards complete, at the 
head of which floated the Union Jack. Two children 
were playing with the bowls on the grass; and in a 
chair, so placed that the hot sunshine could fall with 
the greatest effect upon her face, there sat a negress, 
already old, a red cotton handkerchief twisted round 
her head, and in her lap lay some knitting. But 
Philadelphy, like her mistress, was sound asleep. 

It was a sleepy aftemoon. The drones and the 
bumble-bees — " dumbledores," we called them — buzzed 
lazily about the flowers; the doves cooed sleepily from 
the dovecot; there was a hen not far off which ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with the weather, and her 
brood, by a continual and comfortable "took — took — 
took"; the great dog lay asleep at the AdmiraVs foot, 
the cat was asleep beside it; from the trees there 
came, now and then, the contented note of a black- 
birdj and the flag at the mast, which was rigged 
within the iron gates, hung in folds, flapping lazily in 
the light air. The two children played, for the most 
part, in silence, or eise in whispers, so as not to 
awaken Philadelphy. The two gentlemen smoked 
their tobacco in silence — it was not a day for talking; 
besides, they saw each other nearly every day, and 
therefore each knew the other's sentiments, and there 
was no room for discussion. 

Suddenly, there were heard footsteps outside, and, 
just as one awakes out of a dream, so all started and 
became instantly wide-awake. Madame took up her 
book, the Admiral straightened his back, the Vicar 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and the children 
ran to the gates which Cudjo, the negro, threw wide 

3* 
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open, a grin of welcome on his lips. Then there a 
peared a boy, dressed in a blue coat, not made f 
him, and too long in the sleeves, worn and shabb 
dusty with travel, with brass buttons; his knittc 
stockings were torn, showing his bare legs; he woi 
a common speckled shirt like the watermen's chi 
dren; on his head was a little three-cornered ha 
cocked in nautical fashion. He strutted proudly acro! 
the grass, regardless of his rags, with as much in 
portance as if he had been a fuU-blown Midshipma 
For my own part, I have never lost, to this day, tl 
sense of his superiority to myself and the rest of maj 
kind. Castilla makes the same confession. Like m 
seif, she owns that, child as she then was, she fe 
her inferiority to a boy so masterful. He was at th 
time, and always, a singularly handsome boy — U 
and big for his age, his head thrown back, his broT» 
eyes füll of fire, and his hand at all times ready 
become a fist. His hair was long, and lay in cur] 
and untied, upon his Shoulders. After him walke 
the negro who had brought him from Gosport, ar 
now carried on his Shoulder a box containing all tl 
boy's worldly goods. They consisted of a toy-shi 
carved for him by some sailor at Gosport; a pist 
which had been his father's; his mother's Bible, 
Church prayer-book, and a knife. This was all tl 
inheritance of the poor boy. As the servant bore th 
precious box through the gates, he knocked the corn 
against the rails. 

"Steady," said the boy, turning sharply roun 
"steady with the kit, ye lubber!" 

The First Lieutenant himself could not have a< 
monished a man more haughtily. Then he halte 
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and took a leisurely Observation of the scene. Pre- 
sentiy he espied the Admiral, and, recognising in his 
appearance and dress something nautical — it would 
have been difficult to mistake the Admiral for any- 
thing but a sailor — Jack stepped across the lawn, 
higged oflf his hat with a duck and a bend, and said, 
"Come aboard, Sir. With Submission and dutiful 
respect, Admiral." 

The Admiral laid down his pipe and leaned for- 
ward, hand on knee, his wooden leg sticking out be- 
fore him. 

"So," he said, "this looks like the son of my old 
friend. What is thy name, child?" 

"Jack Easterbrook, Sir." 

"The son of my old shipmate?" 

"The same, Sir." 

"Parson," said the Admiral, "forty-five years ago 
Iwas just such a little shaver as this, and so was his 
father. Hang me, if the boy isn't a sailor already. 
Thy father, boy, was carried off by a sunstroke, while 
his ship was lying in Kingston Harbour." 

"Yes, Sir." 

"In command of His Majesty's frigate, *Race- 
horse,' forty-four." 

"The same, Sir." 

"And thy mother, poor soul! is dead and gone 
too." 

"Yes, Sir," said the boy, looking for a moment as 
if he would cry. But it passed. The Admiral took 
his stick, and rose from his chair. 

"Let US," he said, gravely, "overhaul the boy a 
bit Thy father, Jack, was the best officer in His 
Majesty's Service — the very best officer, whether for 
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navigation or for fighting, which is the reason yi 
they kept him back, and promoted the reptiles \i 
crawl up the back-stairs. He was with me whei 
planted the Union Jack on the island of Toba 
Look me in the face, sirrah — so. A tall and pro] 
lad. A brave and gallant lad. What shall we mj 
of him?" 

Jack's face became a lively crimson at this qu 
tion. We were now all gathered round him — Gast 
looking shyly, and with admiring eyes; and I, for 
own part, thinking that here was the finest and brav 
boy I had ever set eyes on. 

"Well, now," Said the Admiral, holding the bc 
chin in his hand, and looking at him steadily, "I w 
rant, Parson, this boy will be all for book-learni 
and we must make him a scholar, eh? Then, so 
day, he shall rise to be a Reverend Doctor of Divin 
a Dean, or even a Bishop in lawn sleeves. W 
sayest thou, Jack?" Here the Admiral took his hs 
from the boy's chin, shut one eye, and looked mig 
cunning. 

Jack shook his head dolefully, and then laugh 
looking up as if he knew very well that this waf 
joke. 

"Well, well, there are other things. We can rrn 
thee a compounder of boluses, and so thou shalt r 
in a coach and wear a great wig, and call thys 
physician. 'Tis a fine trade, and a fat, when fev 
are abroad." 

But Jack again shook his head, and laughed. T 
was a really fine joke, one that can be carried oi 
long time. 

"He will not be a physician. The boy is hard 
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please. Well, he can, if he likes, become a lawyer, 
and wear a black gown, and argue a poor fellow to 
the gallows. Of such they make Lord Chancellors. 
At sea their name is Shark." 

"No, Sir," Said Jack with decision, because every 
joke hath its due limits. "No, Sir, I thank you. With 
Submission, Sir, I cannot be a lawyer." 

"Here is a boy for you. One would think he was 
too good for this world. Perhaps he would like to 
wear His Majesty's scarlet, and foUow the drum and 
fife, and fight tie King's enemies on land. It is as 
great an honour to bear the King's commission by 
land as by sea. It is a good Service, too, when wars 
are going: though in times of peace there is too much 
disbanding by half. But a lad might do worse. Think 
of it, Jack!" 

"Oh! Sir," said Jack, colouring again, "I would 
not be a soldier." 

"Then, Jack, Jack, do thy looks belie thee? What? 
Would'st not surely choose to be a sneakin' snivelling 
quill-driver in a merchant's office?" 

"No, Sir; I would rather starve! Sir," said Jack, 
his eyes flashing, "I would be a sailor, if only before 
the mast!" 

"Why, there!" cried the Admiral, laying his hand 
on the boy's head. "What eise could the boy be? 
He is sah all through. Hark ye, my lad: do thy duty 
and thou shalt be a sailor, as thy father was before 
thee. Ay, and shalt stand in good time upon thy own 
quarter-deck and carry thy ship into action, as bravely 
as thy father, or even good old Benbow himself." 

Thus came Jack to Deptford, being then nine years 
of age. 
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Some things there are — ^I mean not travellers' 
tales of one-legged men, and such as have their heads 
between their Shoulders, and griffin s and such mon- 
sters; but things which happen among ourselves and 
in our midst, which are so stränge that the narration 
of them must be supported by whatever character of 
truth, honesty, and soberness of mind may be pos- 
sessed by the narrator, and those who pretend to have 
been eye-witnesses. As regards the history which 
follows it is proper to explain that there is, besides 
myself, only one other person who knows all the par- 
ticulars. Mr. Brinjes, it is true, knew them; but he 
has gone away long since, and must now, I think, cer- 
tainly be dead. The Admiral, before his death, was 
told the truth, which greatly comforted him in his 
last moments; and I thought it right to teil all I knew 
to my father, who was much moved by the strange- 
ness of the circumstances, and quoted certain pas- 
sages from Holy Writ as regards the practice of witch- 
craft and magic. Perhaps the man, Aaron Fletcher, 
knew something of the truth, but in the end he was 
convicted as a notorious smuggler, and sentenced to 
transportation to His Majesty's plantations, where he 
died of a calenture, being unable to endure the ex- 
cessive and scorching heat of the sun, and his spirit 
broken by the overseer's whip. Everybody, it is 
true, knows how Captain Easterbrook brought his 
ship home and what followed. This is a matter of 
notoriety. There is not a man, woman, or child but 
can teil you the astonishing and wonderful story, the 
like of which has never been in the history of the 
British Navy. They have even made a ballad of it, 
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very moving, which is sung in the sailors' mug- 
houses, not only in Deptford itself, but in Portsmouth, 
Woolwich, Sheerness, Chatham, and Plymouth. But 
to know one fact is not to know the whole history. 

As for me, who design to write the truth concern- 

ing this Strange history, it is well that you who read 

it should know that I take myself to be a person of 

reputable life and of sober judgment, and one who 

has the fear of God in his mind , and would not will- 

ingly give circulation to lying fables. My father, the 

Rev. Luke Anguish, Artium Magister, formerly of 

St. John's College, Cambridge, of which society he 

was a Fellow, was the first Vicar of St. Paulis Church, 

Deptford; the new church, that is, in the upper part 

of the town, which was completed in the year 1736. 

By calling, I am a painter in oil colours; not, I dare 

say, a Sir Joshua Reynolds or a Gainsborough, yet of 

no mean repute as a painter of ships. It were un- 

worthy of me to say more than that my pictures have 

met with approbation from persons of rank, and that 

I have been honoured by the highest patronage, even 

by members of the House of Lords, not to speak of 

the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. As for the conten- 

tion of Castilla, that her husband is the finest painter 

of ships ever known, that may be the partiality of a 

jealous and tender spouse. I am contented to leave 

the judgment of my work to those who shall foUow 

after me. I do not paint ships upon the ocean, be- 

cause I have never yet gazed upon the ocean, and 

know not, except from pictures, how the sea should 

be painted, or a ship rolling upon the sea. My sub- 

jects are ships in harbour, ships lying off Deptford 

Creek, ships in dock, ships in building, ships in 
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ordinary, ships ashore, ships in the Pool, ships sailing 
up and down the river, and especially with the sun 
in the west shining on the sails, and painting all the 
cordage as of gold, just as happened when Jack 
brought home his prize; also ships lying in an 
autumnal fog, and great barges sunk down to an inch 
of freeboard with their cargoes of hay. Nothing finer 
can be painted, to my mind, than the picture of such 
a bärge lying on a still and misty day, with tlie sun 
overhead like a plate of copper, the brown sails half 
lowered, and the ropes hanging loose. 

I suppose that the best place in the world for a 
boy who is about to become a sailor, as well as for 
one who loves to paint ships, must be Deptford, 
which seems to many so mean and despicable a town. 
Mean and despicable to Jack and to myself it would 
never be, because here our boyhood was spent, and 
here we played with Castilla; here we first learned to 
sit by the river-side and watch the craft go up and 
down, with those at anchor, and those in dock. At 
Deptford, where the water is never rough enough to 
capsize a tilt-boat, we are at the very gates of London, 
we can actually see the Pool; we are, in a word, on 
the Thames. 

The Thames is not, I believe, the largest river in 
the World. The great Oroonoko is broader, and, I 
dare say, longer; the Nile is certainly a greater stream. 
Yet there is no other river which is so majestic by 
reason of its shipping and its trade. For hither come 
ships, laden with palm-oil and ivory, from the Guinea 
Coast; from Norway and Riga, with wood and tallow; 
from Holland, with stufFs and spices and provisions of 
all kind; from the West Indies, with rum and sugar; 
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from the East Indies with rice; from China with tea 
and silk; from Arabia, with coffee; from Newcastle, 
with coal. There is no kind of merchandise produced 
in the world which is not carried up the Thames to 
the Port of London. And there is no kind of ship or 
boat, built to swim in the sea, except, I suppose, the 
Chinese junk, the Morisco galley, or the piratical craft 
of the Eastem Seas, which does not lie at anchor in 
the Thames, somewhere between Greenwich Reach 
and London Bridge. East Indiamen, brigs, brigantines, 
schooners, yachts, sloops, galliots, tenders, colliers, 
ho)rs, barges, smacks, herring-busses, or hog-boats — all 
are here. And not only these, which are peaceful 
ships, only armed with carronades and muskets for 
defence against pirates, but also His Majesty's men-of- 
war — frigates, sloops-of-war, cutters, fire-ships, and 
every kind of vessel employed to beat off the enemies 
of the country, who would prey upon our commerce 
and destroy our merchantmen. Ön that very day 
when Jack came, was there not, lying off Deptford 
Creek, the "Redoubtable," having received her stores, 
provisions, and ammunition, and now waiting her 
captain and her crew? — and I Warrant the press- 
gang were busy at Wapping and at Radcliffe. Be- 
side her lay the sloop-of-war "Venus," and the pink 
"Lively"; and, off the dock-mouth, was the "Hector," 
lying in ordinary, a broad canvas tilt or awning rigged 
up from stem to stem. So that those who look up 
and down the river from Deptford Stairs see not only 
the outward and visible proofs of England's trade, 
but also those of England's greatness. Or, again — 
which may be useful to the painter — one may see, 
not only at Deptford and at Redriff, but above the 
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river — at Wapping, Shadwell, and Blackwall — every 
kind of sailor; they are mostly alike in manners and 
in morals, and one hopes that to sailors much iö 
pardoned, and that from them little is expected; but 
they differ in their speech and in their dress. There 
is the phlegmatic Hollander, never without his pipe; 
the mild Norwegian; the fiery Spaniard, ready with 
his daggeij the fierce Italian equally ready with his 
knife; the treacherous Greek; and the Frenchman. 
But the last we generally see — since it is our lot to 
be often at war with his nation — as a prisoner, whea 
he comes to us half-starved, ragged, and in very evil 
plight. Yet, give these poor French prisoners only 
warmth, light, and food, and they will turn out to be 
most light-hearted and merry blades, always cheerful 
and ready to talk, sing, and dance, and always mak- 
ing ingenious things with a knife and a piece of wood. 
Perhaps, if we knew this people better, and they 
knew US better, we should be less ready to go to war 
with each other. 

Those who live in such a town as Deptford, and 
continually witness this procession of ships, cannot 
choose but be sensible of the greatness of the country, 
and must perforce talk continually with each other of 
foreign ports and places beyond the ocean. Also be- 
cause they witness the coming and going of the King's 
ships (some of them pretty well battered on their re- 
turn, I promise you); and because they hear, all day 
long, and never ending, save on Sunday, the sound of 
hammer and of saw, the whistling of the bo's'ns and 
foremen, the rolling of casks, the ringing of bells, and 
all the noise which accompanies the building and the 
fitting of ships; and smell perpetually the tar and the 
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pitch (which some love better than the smell of roses 
and of violets), they cannot refrain from talking con- 
tinually of actions at sea, feats of bravery, and the 
like. All the townspeople talk of these things, and of 
little eise. And, besides, in these years there was the 
more reason for this kind of conversation, because 
we were always at war with France and Spain; fight- 
ing, among other things, to drive the French out of 
America, and so to enable the ungrateful colonies to 
roake US, shoftly afterwards, foUow the lead of the 
French. Every day there came fresh news of actions, 
skirmishes, captures, wrecks, bumings. • The Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay swarmed with French privateers 
as thick as wasps in an orchard. There was not a 
lugger on the coast of Normandy but stole out of a 
night to pick up some English craftj every fleet of 
merchantmen sailed under convoy, and every sailor 
looked for death or a French prison unless he would 
fight it out unto the end. 

The people of London are strangely incurious — 
naany there are who know nothing about the very 
Monuments Standing in their midst — and so that they 
can read every day the news from France and Spain, 
tbey care little about their own country. Therefore 
I^eptford, which lies at their very gates, is as little 
known to them as if it were in Wales. Some, it is 
true, come every year on St. Luke's Day, to join the 
rabble at Hom Fair, landing at Rotherhithe and Walk- 
ing to Charlton with the procession of mad wags who 
carry homs on their heads to that scene of debauchery 
and riot; and once a year, on Trinity Monday, the 
Eiders of the Trinity House assemble at the Great 
Hall behind St. Nicolas', and after business go to 
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church, and after church dinner at the Gun Ta\ 
on the Green. And the ships of the Royal N 
come and go at the Royal Yard almost daily. So 
again, and those fine ladies, come to Barnes A] 
where they can buy the run tea, at ten Shilling 
pound, of the smugglers who swarm in that ( 
smelling street. Otherwise Deptford hath few visit 
I do not say that it is a beautiful city, though, as 
streets, we have the Green and Church Street; anc 
for monuments, until late years there were the g 
House and gardens of Saye's Court, now lying deso 
and miserable, partly inclosed in the King's Yard 
partly given over to rank weeds and puddles. E 
it was that the great Peter, Czar of Muscovy, c 
lived. There are also the two churches of St. Nie 
and St. Paul, both stately buildings, and templej 
for worship, the latter especially, which is — like 
sister churches built about the same time, of Li 
house, St. George's RatclifTe, Bethnal Green, Hack: 
St. Martin's-in-the Fields, and many others — maje 
with its vast round portico of stone, and its c 
manding terrace. Then there are the two hosp: 
or almshouses, both named after the Holy Trinity, 
decayed mariners and their widows. To my < 
mind these monuments of benevolence, which st 
so thickly all round London, are fairer than the n 
magnificent King's palace of which we can read, 
the Great Bashaw have as many gilded palaces as 
pleases for himself and his seraglio; let our pah 
be those which are worthy of a free people — nam 
homes and places of refuge for the aged and 
serving poor, and those who are quite spcnt and i 
past work. 
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I suppose there are few places richer and more 
fortunate than Deptford and its neighbour, Greenwich, 
in these foundations. At the latter place, there is the 
great noble Naval Hospital, now inhabited by nearly 
two thousand honest veterans — they will never, be 
sure, be tumed out of this, their stately home, until 
England hath lost her pride in her sailors. There is 
Morden College for decayed merchants; there is Nor- 
folk, also called Trinity, College, for the poor of Green- 
wich, and of Dersingham, in Norfolk; and there is 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital for poor women. So, at 
Deptford, we have those two noble foundations, both 
named after the Holy Trinity, one behind St. Nicolas', 
and the other behind St. PauFs, the latter especially 
being a goodly structure, with a fair quadrangular 
coiirt, a commodious hall, and gardens fitted for quiet 
Meditation and for rest in the sunshine during the 
latest trembling years of life. I do not think that 
even Morden College itself, with its stately alleys of 
trees; or Norfolk College, with its convenient stone 
terrace overlooking the river, and its spacious garden, 
is more beautiful than the Hospital of the Holy Trinity 
beside St PauFs Church, Deptford, especially if one 
considers the stormy, anxious, and harassed lives to 
which it offers rest and repose. They have been lives 
spent on the sea; not in the pursuit of honour won at 
the cannon's mouth and by boarding-pike in fighting 
the King's enemies, but in the gathering of wealth for 
others to enjoy, none of their gains coming to them- 
selves. The merchant captain brings home his cargo 
safe after perils many and hardships great; but the 
cargo is not for him. His owners, or those who have 
chartered the ship, receive the freight; it is bought 
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with their money and sold for profit. For the capts 
and the crew there is their bare wage, and when th 
can work no longer, perhaps, if they are fortunate, 
room in a hospital or almshouse, with the weekly d( 
of loaves and Shillings. 

The tract of land (it is not great) lying at t 
back of Trinity Almshouses and the Stowage, c( 
tained by the last bend of the Creek before it nj 
into the river, is rented by two or three market-g 
deners, and laid out by them for the production 
fruit and vegetables. 

As these gardens lay retired and behind the hous 
no one ever came to them except the gardeners the 
selves, who are quiet peaceful folk. About the orchai 
here and the beds of asparagus, peas, endive, skirr- 
and the rest of the vegetables grown for the. Lonc 
market, lies ever an abiding sense of peace; and tl 
although one cannot but hear the continual hamm 
ing of the dockyard, the firing of salutes, and 
yohoing and roaring of voices which all day Ic 
come up from the ships upon the river. I know 
how we came to know these gardens, or to find th 
out. I used to wander in them with Castilla, wl 
we were little children, with Philadelphy for nui 
we took Jack Easterbrook to show him the place 
soon as he came to us; we thought, I believe— 
children love to think of anything — that the gard« 
were our own; though, of course, we were only th 
on sufferance, and because the gardeners knew 
should neither destroy nor steal. 

Perhaps the chief reason why we sought the pL 
(because we had gardens of our own at home) ^ 
that, just beyond the last bend of the Creek, th 
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stood, on the very edge of the steep bank — here 

twenty feet above low-water mark — an old summer- 

tee, built of wood. It was octagonal in shape, 

having a pointed roof of shingle, with a gilded weather- 

cock upon it. Three sides contained Windows, all 

looking upon the river; another side consisted of a 

doorj and a bench ran round the room, except on the 

side of the door. It had once been painted green, 

but the paint was now for the most part fallen ofF; 

the shingle roof was leaky and let in the rain; the 

weathercock was nisty, and stuck at due east; the 

planks of the wall had started; the door hardly hung 

upon its hinges; the glass of the Windows was broken; 

and the whole structure was so crazy that I wonder it 

kept together, and did not either tumble to pieces or 

Slip down the steep bank into the ooze of the Creek. 

In this summer-house the great Czar Peter, when he 

was learning how to build ships in Deptford Yard, 

would, it was said, sometimes come to sit with his 

princes or heyducs, on a summer evening, to drink 

brandy, to look at the ships, and to meditate how 

best to convert his enslaved Muscovites into the like- 

ness of free and honest English sailors. We had small 

respect for the memory of the Czar, but as for the old 

summer-house it was all our own, because no one used 

it except ourselves. For us it was a fortress or Castle, 

where we could play at being besieged, the ships in 

the river representing the enemy's fleet. Jack would 

sally forth and perform prodigies of valour in bringing 

in provisions for the garrison. Or it was our ship, in 

which we sustained imaginary broadsides, and encoun- 

tered shipwreck, and were cast away, Jack being captain 

and Castilla the passenger, while I was alternately bo's'n, 

Tk€ Wcrldv»ent very well ihen. /, 4 
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first lieutenant, or cook, according to the exige 

the Situation. But very soon Jack grew too big i 

games, and left us to ourselves. Then we feil 

quiet Sport. It was pleasant to watch the shij 

and down the river, and fine to see how 

rushed up the Creek below us, making whirlpc 

eddies, and setting upright the boats lying • 

sides in the mud, and trying to tear down t] 

on which stood our rickety palace. We se< 

know every craft, from the great East Indiama 

Margate hoys or the Gravesend tilt-boats, by 

to speak, just as we knew the faces of the m 

cers who walked about the town. And, tt 

Jack, we knew the history of every ship of th' 

Navy which came to Deptford, and all the 

ments and actions in which she had ever take 

Across the Creek, and as far as the wo 

»lopes of Greenwich, there are more gardens, 

ftt spring-time it was a beautiful thing to si 

summer-house and look forth upon a great 

it seemed nothing less to our young eyes— 

with sweet blossoms, and tender green leavei 

formed a stränge and beautiful setting for t 

in the river. I have painted this picture sever 

and always with a new pleasure, so sweet anc 

ing it is. When I began first to draw, it wa: 

place; but it was when Jack had ceased to p 

US, because he would only have laughed ai 

drew the ships with trembling pencil, Castilla 

over me the while. The dear girl could neve 

pencil in her band; but she could teil me if r 

ings were like. Now, to draw ships that are 

ships is the most important thing of all. 1 
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soon came when I was never without a pencil in my 
hand and paper to draw upon. I drew everything, just 
as some boys will read ever3rthing. I drew the ships 
and the boats, the Creek and the bridge, the sailors, 
the skeletons of half-built ships in the great sheds, 
and the girl who stood beside me. 

The picture of a lad who draws while a girl Stands 

I beside him — that might stand for the picture of my 

life. It is a life which has been, I thank God, free 

from anxiety, trouble, or calamity. Once I painted 

such a picture (having Castilla and myself in my mind). 

I drew ä youth of eighteen seated before a window, 

jnst such a window as that of the old summer-house. 

The window showed a merchantman, or part of a 

merchantman, slowly making her way up the river 

with wind and tide. Her fore-mast and main-mast 

were gone, and in their place two jury-masts rigged 

with a stay-sail; her bowsprit was gone, and her figure- 

head carried away and lost; her bulwarks were broken 

down. Yet she was safe, and her crew and cargo 

were safe, and the evening sun was upon her, so that 

she showed glorious in spite of her battered condition, 

and seemed like some poor human soul which, after 

many troubles, gets at last into the haven where she 

may lie at rest for ever. The boy in my picture was 

gazing upon his sketch as if comparing it with the 

original. Beside him stood a girl of the same age — 

be sure that she was a very beautiful girl, gentle and 

composed, füll of holy thoughts — who looked down 

upon the lad. Thus it is always. The man considers 

his work, and the woman considers the man, loving 

his work because she loves the worker, yet not, like 

the man, carried away by admiration for the work, as 

4* 
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knowing that all man's work is perishable and transi- 
tory, and that the breath of fame is fleeting. The 
picture of the girl is the true portrait of Castilla as 
she appeared at the age of eighteen, taken from the 
many drawings which I made of her at that time, her 
hair a light brown, falling in waves artlessly upon her 
Shoulders, and her eyes a clear deep blue, to present 
which, upon the canvas, would want a Reynolds or a 
Raphael. Alas! if Sir Joshua had painted this picture, 
then, indeed, would you have caught in those eyes the 
light of virtue and goodness, and you would have seea 
about that brow a divine halo, which I have always 
Seen there, but have not the art to represent. This it 
was which the ancients meant when they figured their 
goddesses wrapt about with a cloud. 

And beside our quiet lives there ran the tumultuous 
course of a life whose parallel I know not anywhere. 

We did not, it may be supposed, stay always in 
the old summer-house. As we grew older, we roamed 
about the country, Jack sometimes condescending to 
lead the way (though he would rather have spent his 
whole time in the Yard among the ships). There is 
a pleasant country lying south and east of Deptford. 
You may, for instance, cross the bridge over the Creek, 
pass the toU-gate, and so by Limekiln Lane and London 
Street, a pleasant road among the orchards, you will 
reach the town of Greenwich, with its great hospital; 
and, if you please to leave this unvisited, you may 
tum to the right, and so up the hill by Brazenface 
Avenue, and into the Wildemess* Beyond the Wilder- 
ness is Blackheath, a wild and desolate spot, with 
never a house upon it, covered with furze-bushes. 
Gipsies camp here, and it is said that footpads and 
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liighwa)rmeii lurk among the caves; but we never met 
any. One can come home, by way of Watersplash, 
along the stream, which is here no longer Deptford 
Creek, but the Ravensbourne — a pretty brook of pure 
water with deep holes under trees, and babbling 
shallows, running between high banks, where the 
primroses, in March and April, lie in thousands. The 
holes are füll of jack, which we sometimes caught 
with float and hook; and here in spring we went bird- 
nesting, and in summer we picked the wild roses, and 
in autumn gathered nuts, sloes, and blackberries. 
Farther afield, there is Woolwich Common; or Eltham, 
with the ruins of King John's Palace, the walls of 
which still stand, and the moat may still be seen, now 
dry; and the King's banqueting-hall, which is used for 
a barn, Stands stately with its Gothic Windows. And 
if one foUows up the windings of the Ravensbourne, 
there are presently the swelling uplands of Penge, 
with their hanging woods; and Norwood, Westwood 
Common, Sydenham Wells, and many other rural 
places, pleasant for those who love the haunts of sing- 
ing birds and wild flowers and the babble of brooks, 
and remoteness from the walks of men. 

But for such a boy as Jack, what are all the charms 
of Nature compared with the ships, and the docks, 
and the river? You can get orchards everywhere, but 
not a seaport and a dockyard. You can find rustics, 
and you may meditate in woods all over the country, 
but you cannot talk eyerywhere, as you can at Dept- 
ford and Greenwich, with sailors, old and young, of 
the merchant service and the King's Navy. The sailors 
are rough of speech and rüde of manners; they live 
in mean houses; but in every house there is something 
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Strange and vtM&dczfial iM cm j glit finmi foreign par 
very landsmen and those wlio irark at mec 
trade» art half saükxs, tboo^ thej do not m 
Mukvy pclticaaas; for they aie shipwxights 
bailderi, fitters of slaie-cabinSy cainos who c 
ligare-heads and ships' stenis» <h- aie emplojed 
Vktttalling Yard <m- in the caipenteis' ^bop, 
äte »hipi''painters, rope-makeis, or are empl 
^(^äpe cäean and caulk ships* bottoms; so t 
whokf town makes its living by the sea. Xo onc 
m ihitikii of anything bat the sea and the thing 
Äfe mticemcd wilh the sea. lITiat, for instan 
itl€ people o( Deptford know about the conduc 
Ailkd ättd the King's land forces during the h 
Vei Ihey kncw o( every naval action that was 
ftfid Ihe ttatne o( every ship engaged; and the 
WeH of Deptford, both pressed and volimteei 
every flect and squadron. The streets were 
M] tjt »rtiloTi; the officers of the ships in cx>n] 
4*»d f^iÜHfi'OUi were always passing in and out 
Oo^kyftfd gal«»; and in sunny weather the 
Uy i\m ^im%f at the Upper and Lower Watei 
were Cfowded with the old fellows watching tl 
gp Hj^ md down, and Ustening to the ribald 
5l^ Wfttermen, and ready to talk all day long 
ßßViß-in lad of bright eyes and brave face, \i 
fteyer tired of Ustening to them- 

What wiLh the old men of Trinity and ti 
sip^er^ of Greenwich, the boy heard stories en 
the sea and the ships and those who sail 
Spme of the men were so old that they cc 
Uiember Admiral Benbow and his cowardly c 
Tb^re was not a single action fought in the fi 
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ofthis Century but was represented among the Green- 
wich pensioners, some of whom were in it, and had 
lost an arm, a leg, an eye, or anything eise that can 
be shot away and leave the trunk still living. I can 
still See Jack Standing before some old veteran, with 
a hook for a band, bis eye kindling, bis cheek aflame, 
his fists clencbed, bis Ups parted, because in imagina- 
tion he saw tbe deck knee-deep in blood, the boarders 
leaping upon tbe enemy like tigers upon their prey, 
the ship capsized or sinking, tbe French flag Struck, 
and because be heard tbe roaring of the great guns, 
the rattie of tbe muskets, the clash of cutlasses, and 
the groans of tbe wounded. 

There are many other tbings at sea besides fight- 
ing, chasing, and boarding. Jack leamed tbe daily 
Hfe, for example, from tbese old fellows, with the 
duties and tbe discipline. He heard about foreign 
ports and stränge lands: certainly, one would never 
be tired of visiting wild and unknown countries, where 
there may remain yet to be discovered stränge races 
of men, with fruits and flowers as yet unseen and un- 
dreamed. But there are also, alas! storms and hur- 
ricanes, wrecks in mid-ocean, with, as tbe almsmen 
could teil US, boats laden to tbe gunwale with sailors 
who have escaped the sinking ship only to be tossed 
helpless on tbe sea with never a drop of water to 
drink or a mouthful of biscuit to eat Or there are 
those who are cast away upon some desolate rock or 
unknown island, where they live on sea-birds, fish, 
mussels, and tbe like, tili they die or are taken off. 
And some are thrown upon cold and inbospitable 
coasts, such as that of Labrador, where tbe cruel cold 
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causes their hands and feet, their noses and ears, to 
fall off — there was one poor wretch in the hospital 
thus mutilated — and where the North American Indians 
(the most savage and the most ruthless race in the 
world) take them prisoners, and torture them before 
slow fires. Or there are treacherous pirates, who steal 
aboard, murder the crew, and pillage the ship. Or 
there are Moors, who make slaves of honest English 
sailors, and constrain them to row in their gallejrs 
bare-backed, with the master or bo's'n Walking above 
them on a kind of bridge, armed with a whip to 
scourge the bare backs of those who seem to shirk 
their work. Or there are French prisons, where the 
captives are starved on thin soup and bread for all 
their diet Or there is the acairsed Inquisition, into 
whose clutches many sailors have been known to fall, 
and, for their endurance in the Protestant faith, have 
suffered the torture of the rack, and even mart3n*dom 
at the stake. And, again, there are such perils as 
falling overboard, fire at sea, scurvy, yellow jack, and 
mutipy. And there is the evil — intolerable it would 
be to landsmen — of the Captain's tyranny, or, which 
often happens, the malice, envy, or jealousy of a First 
Lieutenant, with endless floggings and rope's-ending all 
day long. And, again, there is the danger that, afler 
showing the greatest zeal, bravery and activity in 
Service, a man may be passed over by the favouritism 
which prcvail» in high quarters and the want of 
friendft to hclp him. Is it not a dreadfiil and a shame- 
fiil thin^ that there should be men grown old as 
lieiilcnttht« - -nay, cven as midshipmen — who have 
ffMi^lit in It hundred battles and spent their lives upon 
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^t water, only to feel a new mortification every voyage 
in serving under men young enough to be their own 

SODS? 

As for myself , the talk of these old men filled me 
with a kind of contempt for the seaman's lot. One 
cannot choose but admire the intrepidity, worthy of a 
stoical philosopher, with which these men face, every 
day, possible death; yea, and exhibit the most wonder- 
fol constancy under pain, and the strängest insensibility 
to danger. This, I say, commands our admiration. 
Yet the lot of the meanest landsman seems to me 
casier than that of a sailor, and I would rather be a 
liedger and a ditcher upon a farm than even a com- 
missioned officer aboard the finest ship that ever floated. 
But we landsmen know not the strength of that long- 
iög for the sea which possesses some lads, and drags 
them as by chains or ropes to the nearest port (thus 
was Jack drawn irresistibly by the hand of fate) and 
so aboard — and once on the ship's books there is no 
other way possible — and the lad becomes for life a 
sailor, »to spend his days rolling about on a wet and 
slippery deck, yet happier than if he were ashore — 
Äe unto those rovers of old, the north-country men, 
who could stay long in no place, but roved from port 
to port, landing here and there, and devouring the 
substance of the people, even to the southem coasts 
of Italy and the islands of Greece. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
HOW JACK LEARNED OF THE PENMAN. 

Here were materials enough to fire the imagina- 
lion and awaken the ardour of a boy about to become 
a sailor. But these were not all. For at home — ^the 
Admirars house having become this orphan's home— 
there was talk all day long of fighting and foreign 
seas and things nautical. Jack's patron or guardian 
had been engaged in many of the actions fought 
during the eleven years' war between the years 1702 
and 17 13. He was on board the "Resolution," which 
carried Lord Peterborough when she was intercepted 
by a French squadron, and was forced to run ashore 
in Order to save her from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. He was in the West Indies, and was the 
British Captain who planted our flag on Tobago. He 
was on Sir George Byng's ship, the "Royal Anne," in 
Sir Cloudesley Shovers fleet, when that hero perished 
off the Scilly Isles; he was a Lieutenant on board the 
"Assurance" in that gallant action with the French 
Commander Du Guai Tronin, of the "Achille." In 
this battle he lost his arm; his leg he lost in the 
capture of a Moorish corsair during the reduction of 
Morocco, in the year 1734. After this he retired, re- 
ceiving the rank of Rear-Admiral, and settled at Dept- 
ford, then about forty-two years of age. He presently 
discovered that it is not good for man to live alone, 
and therefore took a wife, who in due time bore him 
a child, Castilla. His daughter, who, if anybody, 
ought to know, says that her father possessed in an 
eminent degree, and daily in his lifetime exhibited 
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most, if not all of, the virtues which should adorn the 
Christian who is also an officer of high rank in His 
Majest/s Navy. The Christian virtues, it is sure, 
Vary according to a man's Station in life. We do not 
expect certain things from Princes which are indis- 
pensable to those of lowly and humble lot; from an 
Admiral of the Fleet we do not look for meekness, 
patience, humility or resignation; a choleric disposition 
is allowed to him; the habit of applying sacred names 
to things profane is excused in him; and if he who 
has commanded a man-of-war is not to have his own 
way in everything, who should? As for obedience to 
the Commandments, it may be shown that the Ad- 
miral foUowed them all. Thus, for honouring his 
parents, he did more — he was proud of them, because 
they came of a good stock — and honoured himself on 
their account; he killed nobody save in battle, though 
he drubbed and belaboured his servants every day; he 
robbed nobody, except in an honourable way — as in 
taking a prize; he was envious of nothing but the 
Frenchman's ships; he freely forgave everybody, even 
those who transgressed his Orders on board ship and 
sinned against his patience, as soon as he had soundly 
flogged them. To bear malice when a man had paid 
for his fault with three dozen was not in the AdmiraFs 
nature. And that he was of a truly good heart and 
a benevolent disposition was clearly shown by his 
treatment of Jack Easterbrook. 

There were also many others, formerly of the naval 
Service, who were contented to spend the evening of 
their days in this town of Deptford, which is not on 
the sea, yet lives by the sea. Among them was that 
famous traveller, George Shelvocke the younger, who 
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accompanied his father in the circumnavigation of the 
globe in the year 1720, and was never tired of relating 
the perils, sufferings, and adventures of that voyage, 
and the wonders of the South Seas: an accoiint of Äe 
voyage hath been published for the curious. There 
were also Captain Ma)nie, who commanded the "Wor- 
cester" in Admiral Vemon's expedition; Captain 
Petherick, Resident Commissioner of the Yard, who 
had a goodly collection of books of voyages, whidi 
he sufiFered Jack to borrow and to read; Mr. Peter 
Mostyn, formerly Cocket-writer in His Majesty's Custom 
Hoiise, and an ingenious, well-informed gentleman; 
T.iciitcnant Hcpworth, late of General Powlett's Ma- 
rines; and Mr. Underhill, retired purser of the King's 
Navy. 

To be a purser is to hold a thankless office: it is 
lie who is blamed for every barrel of damaged pork 
and for every box of weevily biscuit; he can please 
none; whercfore it is best for him not to try. As for 
the ])leasures of a purser's life, I know not what they 
are. Hc must face the dangers of the deep with the 
rp??f ; hc mtiHt cndure tempest and shripwreck; cannon- 
tiflll fllul f^Ttipr, hliot spare the purser no more than the 
n»M Hf*utrn;uii, j'f he be on deck; and when the ship 
1«? I fltjf «w«y the j)urscr drowns with the captain. Yet 
tm rtll iUt^nt'. perils he gets neither promotion nor 
liMiMHM- Would any man boast of having been purser, 
*mi llipfcloie kept bclow in the cockpit with the 
&n»fc['^***^»» <*'>'! ^'*^ wounded men during the most gal- 
U\\\ ^i\um ßver fought? Yet there is one consolation 
hu the puiber. He can, and does continually, by his 
uccuiiutß, luö piirrlmses, his bribes, and percentages, 
buck SU mach profit out of every voyage that he is 
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presently able to leave the Service and purchase a 
cottage, where, with a patch of garden to cultivate, 
perhaps a wife and children to cheer him, a few com- 
panions, a pipe of tobacco, and a glass of punch, he 
may forget the darkness of the orlop deck, the stink 
of his store-rooms, the great tallow-candle in the glass 
lantern, by the light of which he had to keep his ac- 
counts and inspect his Stores; the roUing of the ship, 
the thunder of the cannon in a battle, the cries of the 
wounded, the crash and wreck of the great ship on a 
rock, or the alarm of fire; yea, and even the daily 
purgatory caused by the tricks of the midshipmen and 
the gibes of the gun-room. 

These gentlemen met nearly every night at the 

"Sir John FalstafT," by the Upper Water Gate, for 

punch and conversation; they also came often to the 

Admirars house, and were, one and all, kind to the 

lad who was thus brought among them, and freely 

talked with him; so that, being of an inquiring mind, 

and thus running about in the Dockyard, and talking 

with old officers, common sailors and pensioners, and 

with the help of the apothecary, who from the first 

loved the boy, I think there was no part of the world, 

as there was no action of recent times, with which 

Jack was not as well acquainted as if he had been 

there. At the beginning he was placed under my 

father, who made him begin the study of the Latin 

language, which he could not stomach, and would 

never willingly look into any books, except those 

which are concemed with the sea, such as Captain 

Park's "Defensive Wars by Sea," a very instructive 

work; "The Practical Sea-Gunner's Companion," "Gor- 

don's Geography," and even the "Rigging Tables," 
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ovfr which he would pore cx)ntentedly for hoors. 
WAH also fond of reading voyages, and especially 1 
voliimcs of Harris's and Purchas's cx>llections — the 
of thc former, and the first and fouith of the lati 
wliic'h arc concemed with the South Seas, to? 
wlticii \m Imagination was greatly diawn by his 
v«*i>atl«>n with Mr. Brinjes and Mr. Shelvocke. 
lit* W(tti nlway» fighting other boys, especially the i 
rivt*r-hidc^ lads, and was seldom without some ext 
tiign of ron)l)at, such as a black eye, cut lip, 
(»wollen nose, ccrtainly did not lessen him ii 
patron's regard, bccause, when all is told, the 
valuable (|uality in a sailor is the love of fighting 
So strong and courageous was he, so reac 
fight, and so uncommonly backward in owning 
seif beaten, that none of his age and stature dar 
contend with him — save at stone-throwing and 
distance — except one, of whom mention is here n 
not because a boy's fights are matters of serious hii 
but because the fighting between these two, thus b 
was continued after both became men, and with 
sequences most important. This boy was the sod 
boat-builder in the town; his name was Aaron Fiel 
In strength, age, and stature nearly the same as 
in bravery and spirit, equal to him. Yet, whei 
they fought — which was often — Aaron was defe 
because he lacked the dexterity and quickness o 

«■rV«ij>«V« Vxk<«^ r^/^avr*« •*kA/>'**/> e^lßtX*\ eyr4-w> rfr\ ^ •fr%*>^^^mm ^«^v« 
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Further, that he neglected his Latin, went to sleep 
m church, put powder in the negroes' tobacco, tied 
ropes across the road to throw down belated way- 
farers, and played a thousand pranks daily may be 
admitted. These things only cost him a flogging when 
he was found out, and endeared him more and more 
to his guardian. 

When Jack was eleven years of age, the Admiral, 
regardless of my father's protestations of the perils 
encountered by those who are ignorant of the classics, 
placed him wholly in the Charge of Mr. Westmoreland, 
who, although only a penman by trade, had acquired 
so great a proficiency in arithmetic, the rudiments of 
navigation, the taking of obgervations, and the work- 
ing of logarithms, that he had no equal in the town, 
and was perfectly able to instruct a young gentleman 
before he went on board. In all these branches the 
boy showed and displayed an uncommon zeal and 
quickness. But, I verily believe, if he had thought 
that the study of Hebrew or Chaldean would have 
helped him forward in his profession, he would have 
entreated my father to teach him. 

Mr. Westmoreland, his master, was a mild and 
gentle creature, who loved nothing but the study of 
mathematics and the art of fine writing, so that, though 
he wrote letters for any who came to him, and copied 
deeds for the attomey, and wrote out his sermon large 
and fair for the Vicar of St. PauFs, he always tumed 
from these labours with joy to his books and his cal- 
culations. He was, in appearance, short and bent, 
with rounded Shoulders, and with a hump (which 
made the boys call him My Lord). His voice was 
high and squeaky; he wore round hörn spectacles; 
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when these were off you perceived that his 
soft and affectionate; his forehead was high a 
and he wore a piain Scratch wig. He was 
teacher, and bore an excellent character fo 
ness and piety, though he was despised by th* 
sort because, although he was now no more tl 
or thereabouts, he could not fight, or ever 
himself. 

He lived next door to the apothecary, in t 
of houses on the north side of the Trinity Alm 
where reside the better sort of tradesmen, such 
sexton of St. Nicolas; Mr. Skipworth, the pi 
barber and wigmaker, who shaved all the gei 
the place, and kept four assistants continually emj 
in dressing and flouring their wigs for them; the 1 
measurer's assistant, and the master shipwright 
sistant. But these honest folk did not call Mr. B. 
their equal. He, for his part, took his pipe night 
the "Sir John Falstaff" with the gentlemen, while 
used the "Plume of Feathers." 

Under Mr. Westmoreland's instruction, Jack lea 
all that the ingenious penman had to teach him, 
cept his fine handwriting and the beautiful flour 
with which a dexterous pen can adorn a page; an 
the time he was twelve years of age he understooc 
use of the compass, the sextant, the ship's Charts 
the various parts of a ship and her rigging, ai 
great deal of geography and naval history. 

As for the parts of a ship he learned them ct. 
in the Yard, where he would wander among the s 
and watch the building of the ships, the repai 
those in the dry dock, and the fitling out of thos 
the wet dock, the bending of the great beams by st 
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which is made to play upon them until they become 
soft, the making of rope, the cutting and shaping of 
pulleys and blocks, the forging of anchors, and every 
part of the business belonging to the construction of 
ships. Then, again, he learned the names and pur- 
poses of all the ropes, ninning and Standing gear, sails, 
flags, Signals, sailing niles, and niles for action, and 
his natural curiosity made him inquire into, and 
acquaint himself with, the way in which ever)rthing is 
made, and may be repaired or replaced. He leamed 
all these things from natural eagerness and interest in 
everything concerning a ship; but in the end this 
knowledge stood him in good stead, because there is 
no detail in the conduct and construction of a ship 
which ought to be below the notice of the officers, a fact 
which many Commanders forget, leaving the navigation 
of the ship to the master, her seaworthiness to the 
carpenter, and the health of the crew to the purser. 
Surely if, as hath been advanced by some, every boy 
is bom with a clear vocation for some trade or pro- 
fession, just as Paul, though an Apostle, was also a 
tent-maker, and Luke, at first a physician, and Peter a 
fisherman (afterwards of men); then, most certainly, 
Jack, by right divine and special calling of Providence, 
was a sailor. 

While he sat every morning at work with his mild 
instructor, Mr. Westmoreland, there was always present 
a little girl, three years younger than himself, a child 
with black hair, rosy cheeks, and big black eyes. 
When it was winter weather this child sat in a little 
chair beside the fire; when it was warm and sunny, 
she sat in the open doorway. She was a grave child, 
who seldom played with other children; she had no 

The World wentvery well then, /. 5 
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doUs or toys; she took great pleasure in household 
things, and from a very early age was her father's 
housekeeper; when she grew older she became bis 
niler as well, ordering things as seemed her best And 
though her father was so fond of books and leaming, 
this girl would never so much as leam to read. One 
does not, to be sure, expect girls in her Station 
acquire the arts of reading and writing, if only becausc ' 
they have no books, and never have occasion to write. 
^'hese arts would be as useless to them as the know- 
ledge of riding or dancing the minuet But it was 
Strange that Bess should be so different in diq)Osi- 
tion as well as in appearance to her father; and 
stranger still, that so rickety a man should be the 
father of so strong and stout a girl. As for her 
mother, no one knew whither she had gone, or what 
had become of her; it was said by those who tt- 
membered her that she was as comely as her daughter, 
but a termagant and a shrew in temper, who led her 
mild husband a terrible life, even sometimes taking 
the broomstick to him, and beating him over the head 
witli it, poor man ! — or laying about her with the frying- 
pan, as ungoverned women use towards those husbands 
who, like Mr. Westmoreland, are afraid, or too weak 
of arm, to keep them in Submission by the same 
methods. She left her husband (he bore the loss with 
Christian Submission) a year or two after marriage, 
and was reported to have been afterwards seen at 
Ranelagh, among the ladies and geYitlemen there, 
dressed in a hoop, all in silk and satin, patches and 
paint, and fan in hand — very fine, and carrying a 
domino, just for all the world as if a penman's wife 
could become a gentlewoman. 
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From the very first, a singular friendship existed 
between Jack and this girl. He brought her apples, 
comfits, and cakes, which Philadelphy, Castilla's black 
norse, made for him; he played with her, and made 
her laugh; then he teased her, and made her cry; 
thcn he coaxed her into good temper again. She was 
achild who feil into the most violent storms of passion, 
which none but Jack could subdue; he took a pleasure 
both in exciting her wrath and appeasing it On the 
other hand, he never tried to enrage or to tease 
Castilla — perhaps because she was possessed of such 
extraordinary calmness and sweetness that it was im- 
possible to provoke her, and it was waste of time, 
cven for a boy who loves teasing, to practise upon one 
who regards it not Bess, for her part, was one of 
those who would rather be teased into anger than 
neglected. It was pretty to see how she would sit 
when he was at his lessons with her father, watching 
him silently, and how she would foUow him, when he 
Sttflfered her, submissive and obedient; though there 
was nobody eise in the world, not even her father, to 
whom this wilful girl would submit. There are some 
BMn to whom women willingly and joyfuUy submit 
themselves, and become their slaves with a kind of 
pride; but there are others to whom no woman will 
submit. Of the latter kind was Mr. Westmoreland, 
Bess's father, who was born to be ruled by his wife. 
Of the former, Jack was one; when he was only a boy, 
the sailors' wives and daughters in the street would 
call after him for a pretty lad, and bid him come and 
be kissed; and when he was a man grown, the maids 
would look at him as he passed along the street, and 
would follow him with longing eyes. But if a woman 

5* 
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becomes the slave of a man, she will have him t 
her slave in retum; for where there is great love t 
is also great jealousy; and also where there is { 
love there is also the possibility of great wrath 
great revenge — as you will presently discover. 

In one word, long before he went on board 
volunteer, young Jack Easterbrook was eager to 
the deck rolling under his feet, and to hear the 
shot of his first action; he was also well advance 
all the knowledge of ropes and rigging that the gu 
has to teach the youngsters aboard. It is furth 
be noted that at this early age, and before he 
to sea, the boy had aheady acquired the settled 
viction that all things which the round world conl 
and the kindly earth produces, belong especial 
the sailor by right divine, and were intended by 
vidence for his solace when ashore; that to pn 
for him, and for his com fort, landsmen toil perpeti 
that while he is fighting our battles for us, w( 
gratefuUy devising, contriving, making, compoun 
and inventing all kinds of things for his enjoy 
when he comes back to us; such, for instanc( 
strong wine and old rum, music and fiddles, songs 
dances, tobacco and snug taverns; he is to hav« 
best of all; for him the most beautiful women re: 
their favours, and desire to win his affections b 
those of any landsmen whatever. Young and 
man, woman, boy, and girl, we all loved the 
There was not in Deptford or in Greenwich a 
gallant lad, one more brave and resolute, nor 
more handsome. For all his fortune he had bu 
resolution and his sword. And he went fort 
<:onquer the world with so brave a heart and a car 
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SO sprightly that the men laughed only for the pleasure 
of looking upon him, and the women cried. I am 
sure that the tnie soldier of fortune hath always made 
the women cry. 

At the age of eleven, also, the Admiral, by permis- 
sion of the Captain, was enabled to place the name 
of the boy on the books of the "Lenox" as a volunteer, 
although he did not send him yet to sea, considerately 
holding that this age is too tender for the rough usage 
of boys aboard ship, though many boys are sent away 
so early. But, by entering him on the ship's Company he 
secured that his rating as midshipman should begin 
at thirteen and his commission as lieutenant be ob- 
tained at nineteen. So that, although the boy was 
still working with Mr. Westmoreland, he was supposed 
to be cruising ^vith Captain Holmes aboard the "Lenox." 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW JACK FIRST WENT TO SEA. 

In the autumn of the year 1747 — the last but 
one of the war then raging — the Admiral judged 
|hat the time was now arrived when the boy should 
join his ship. "For," he said, "the lad is already 
^carly thirteen, and tall for his age; and he knows 
öJore than most youngsters have leamed after twelve 
Dionths at sea. He grows masterful, too, and will be 
^ the better for the rope's-end which the gunner hath 
in Store for him, and for the mast-head, where he will 
spend many pleasant hours. And as for the Captain 
■^Dick Holmes is not one who will skulk, or suffer 
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his crew to skulk. What better can happen for a 
than to sail with a fighting Captain?" 

" *Tis a brave lad, Admiral/' said my father— 
at the club or nightly assemblage at the "Sir 
Falstaff." "By such stufF as this let us pra) 
England's fleets will always be manned. They 
never heard of Selden's *Mare dausum,' and 
not his argument, which is, to my mind, cond 
Nevertheless, they go forth to support those argu 
by a kind of blind instinct, which I take to be 
seif a clear proof of his sound reasoning." 

"I have never met any Mary Clausuni/* sa 
Admiral, "to my knowledge. PoUy CoUins, thei 
in my time, at Point — a black-eyed jade. Bu 
is, as yet, füll young to think of any Polly of thei 
"Nay, *tis the title of a leamed work. I 
only that if England is to be Queen of the 
which France and Spain still dispute with us, ai 
likely to dispute for a long while, it is well tl 
have such boys, and plenty of them. There can 
be too many Britons born in the world." 

"True, Doctor; especially if we go on exp< 
them in this fashion." 

"We send forth this tender child, Sir," con 
the Vicar of St. PauFs, "to a hard and rough lif 
may be wrecked; he may be killed in action; h 
lose his limbs: there are a thousand oerils in hi 
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^ogues and murderers, robbers and cheats, to say 
iiothing of the women. And on board ship they 
cannot get at a man. And as for hardships — why, 
every youngster looks forward to being an Admiral 
!U least, and to lead bis squadron into a victorious 
Engagement — and sometimes he does it, too." 

"As for me, Admiral," said Mr. Brinjes, "I shall 
bid good-bye to the lad with a vast deal of pleasure. 
He will go never a day too soon. Keep a lad too 
long and he gets stale. As for dangers, I think you 
are right But there are dangers afloat which the 
landsman does not know, and more dangers than the 
enemy's shot or a gale of wind. A boy may have a 
buUy for first lieutenant, or a tyrant for captain." 
Here his only eye flashed fire, from which one may 
conjecture that he had himself experienced this ac- 
cident, and still cherished the memory; "or a skinflint 
and a cheese-scraper for a purser." 

"Nay, nay," said Mr. Underhill, "the purser is for 
ever in fault." 

"Or a lickspittle for a Master; there are rogues 
and scoundrels afloat as well as ashore. Mark you, if 
|t is bad for the midshipmen, 'tis worse for the crew; 
in such ships are floggings daily, and mutinous words 
whispered 'tween deck, with rope's-ending and con- 
tinual flogging, no matter how smart a man may be; 
and yet they wonder why men rise sometimes and 
Dinrder their officers and carry off* the ship under the 
Wack flag. Pirates? Why, even if they knew that 
4e gibbet was already built whereon they were to 
^g in chains tili they dropped to pieces, do you 
tliink they would not have their revenge, and then a 
free and a merry life, if only for a short year or two 
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before they die?" and with that Mr. Brinjes 
about him so fiercely that for a while no one s 

"These words are better said ashore than 
Said the Admiral presently. "Fve tied up a m 
given him six dozen — ay, or hanged him for 
for less than that, Mr. Brinjes." 

"Very like, very like," retumed Mr. Brin 
covering his good temper. "I will remember 
miral, if ever I ship with you. As for the boy 
this boy of ours — he will do well, and will tur 
credit to us all, Admiral. I have never known 
resolute lad or one better fitted for the work 
him. I have taught him, for my own part, 1 
land lays as regards the wickedness of mei 
ashore and afloat. He is prepared for a goo 
and so far, I think, never was a lad sent abroa- 
prepared. He knows as much, Doctor, not t 
boastfuUy, as a Roman Catholic confessor. No\ 
a boy is fuUy acquainted with devilry, he ne 
no devils, male or female." 

The ship on whose books he was borne — 
the "Lenox," Captain Richard Holmes — was 
fitting at Sheemess, being under Orders to j 
West Indian squadrpn of seven ships undei 
Admiral Knowles, at Port Royal, Jamaica. A 
ful shin she was. nearlv new. a third-rate. of 
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philosopher to count no man happy until the end. 
AIwa)rs, in every ship, he gained the good opinion of 
the superior officers; always the actions in which he 
fought were victorious; promotion and distinction, 
prize-money, and escape from shot and cutlass wound 
— what more could a sailor desire? To be sure, there 
was one voyage which proved disastrous. Even here 
he escaped drowning when so many perished. Be- 
sides, this was in time of peace. 

It is generally believed that boys are shipped off 
to sea because they are too loutish and stupid for the 
arts by which landsmen rise. But we do not hear 
that such lads rise to distinction by reason of loutish- 
ness. This is not the way with those who live in a 
dockyard town. There the flower of the youth flock 
to the Service, and there is no lack of volunteers, even 
for ordinary seamen, in time of war. There are 
skulkers, it is true; but they are more common at 
Wapping than at Deptford. As for officers, happy 
that boy who wears the King's uniform; envied is he 
^ong his companions. You may judge he wants but 
little admonition to encourage him in zeal. 

"Boy," Said the Admiral, catechising the lad be- 
fore he joined his ship, "what is thy first duty?" 

"Respect for superiors, Sir," said Jack. 

"Right; and the next? No argument on board. 
And when fighting begins don't gape about the ship 
to duck for any cannon-shot that flies over head; but 
stand steady at quarters, eyes open, and hands ready. 
^at? Many a chance comes of showing your metüe 
^hen least expected, as when a boarding attack is 
repelled, or the word is given to leap on board and 
at 'em. Be ever ready, yet not too forward, lest it 
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seem a reflection upon thy betters. Wait tili thy time 
comes; when it does come — but, by the Lord, Jack,I 
have no fear of thee!" 

Other directions the Admiral gave the boy, which 
may be here omitted, the more particularly as they 
referred to the conduct which a boy should observe 
in port and on shore; and the AdmiraFs wamings 
were piain and clear, and such as may be read in the 
Book of Proverbs. My father also admonished the 
boy, particularly on the wickedness of profane swear- 
ing. Of this he was likely to hear only too much. 
and, indeed, his captain was reported to be one whc 
enforced his Orders with a great deal of hard sweax 
ing. My father also addressed a few words to thii 
young sailor on the evils of immoderate drinking, to( 
common on land, though restricted by wholesome dis 
cipline at sea. And he instructed the boy how h< 
should govem himself, keep his temper in control 
guard his tongue, fight his shipmates no more thai 
was necessary for self-respect and honour; and how 
when the time should come when he himself was t( 
be put in authority, he should be merciful in punish 
ment, and err on the side of leniency, rememberinj 
that though a man's back must sufFer for his sins, h< 
should not be tom to pieces and cruelly lacerated— 
as is the practice on board some ships — save for th< 
most heinous offences against order, morality, an( 
discipline. "The ancient Romans," added my fathei 
"could, if they chose, flog a slave to death. Yet i 
was counted infamous to use this power. The captaii 
of a King's ship has this power also, seeing that h< 
may, if he so please, order a man as many as fiv< 
hundred lashes — a truly dreadful punishment, undei 
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Iftthe stroogest man may succumb. Reserve iMs 
Hvhen thou hast it, Jack. Three dozen, ■ 
H the case of young saUors, may be as efficacious 
Rdozen: a wholesome discipline is better served 
moderation than by cnielty." 

I köow not how far my laüier's admonitions pro- 
diiced good fruit. In after time Jack was ready 
enough to rap out a profane word; on the other hand, 
he was beioved by the man on account of his punish- 
ments, which were as certain after ofFence as the 
stroke of the ship's bell, but never cruel. It were to 
be wished some captains on land as well as at sea 
would remember that three dozen may be sometimes 
as good as six dozen! It was but yesterday tbat a 
poor fellow, a Grenadier, under sentence to be shot 
for desertion, had his punishment commuted, as they 
call it, to (ive hundred lashes. He appealed, and the 
previous sentence was conßnned; iherefore he went 
kildly to his death, thinking it better to be shot tban 
to be tortured by the lash untü he dJed- 

Then we all engaged upon Jack's sea-chest; and 1 
suppose no bride ever conteinplated her new furaiture 
and house-linen with more pride and satisfaction than 
Jack bestowed upon his ehest. It was strong and 
stouüy made, wilh a tili and two trays. It contained 
Ws uniform coat, his watcb coat, a glazed hat for 
night walch in bad weather, two hats each witb a 
goid loop and a cockade, his stockiogs, shirts (they 
TCre of the finest kind, fit for a young gentleman, 
»ith lace niffies), his boots, handkerchief, crimson 
sash, and his hanger. Besides these things there 
"ere his log-books, mied and prepared for bim by 
Mr. Westmoreland; pens cut for him by the same 
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band; a quadrant, with a day and a night glas 
"Elements of Navigation,** the " Sailor's Vade-M' 
the "Sea Gunner's Companion," and a book 
"Metbod of Computing Observations," so that 
amply provided with bis favourite reading. T( 
were added, by my father, a copy of the Holy 
with the Book of Common Prayer. These 
with a pocket compass and a tin pannikin or 
book of songs, and a few other trifles, made up 
outfit. 

When all was ready and the time of de 
was come, the Admiral put into bis band a pu 
of guineas, and told bim that until such tim< 
should be rated midshipman, an allowance oi 
guineas a year should be given to him. Th 
liberal addition to a boy's pay, and I doubt ^ 
any other youngster on board the "Lenox 
sessed so splendid an addition to bis two po 
month. 

On the moming of bis departure our your 
appeared dressed for the first time in bis blue i 
coat, with the gold loop in his hat, and bis ha: 
bis side, trying to look as if he had worn it foi 
and was unconcerned about his personal appe 
He was going down to Sheerness in a tilt-boat, 
panied by two of the AdmiraFs negroes, to 
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*Ä his cracked and squeaky voice, "farewell; I shall 
Clever have so good a pupil again. Forget not the 
^es for the right placing of the decimal point, and 
^0 not neglect practice in the Tables of Logarithms." 

"Good-bye," said Jack, shaking his hand. "I will 
lemember. Good-bye, Bess." He laid his arm round 
the girFs neck — she was now ten years of age, and as 
tall as Castilla, though a year younger — and kissed 
her on both cheeks. "Good-bye, my girl — give me 
another." He kissed her again. Bess said nothing; 
but the tears roUed down her cheeks, and her father 
drew her away to make room for his betters. 

Then Jack saw Aaron, and he laughed aloud. 

"Ho! ho! Aaron Fletcher. There isn't time for a 
fight this morning, Aaron," he said; "give us your 
hand." 

Aaron took the proffered hand, but doubtfuUy. 

"I thought Fd come to see the start, Master Jack," 
he Said; "and I wanted to say " 

"Well?" asked Jack; for the lad hesitated. 

"To say when you come back — if it's next year 
or next ten years — FU fight you again, for all your 
gold loop." 

"So you shall, Aaron — so you shall," said Jack, 
with another laugh. "That's a bargain." 

And so, with a kiss to Castilla, and a shake of the 
hand to me, and after receiving the blessing of the 
Admiral, who needed not to spoil its solemnity by a 
profane oath, he leaped into the boat, took the strings, 
and ordered the men to give way. But he looked 
hack once, and waved his hand, crying out, "Good- 
bye, Bess." So his last thought was of the Penman's 
girL 
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"When he comes home, Aaron," said Bess, 
away her tears, "Jack shall beat you into a je) 

"VW break every bone in bis body for hin 
Aaron. "Oh! I wish he would come back to- 
And you may be there to see, if you like." 

"I shall teil him the first thing when h< 
back. What? You dare ask him to fight? 
wonder, for my part, that a Midshipman shoi 
hin fiBt upon your face." 

The Admiral looked after the receding b 
red face füll of affection and emotion. Bes 
Htood my father^ in wig and cassock, as be* 
Doctor of Divinity. Mr. Brinjes, in his brow 
ing coat and Scratch wig, looked a stränge coi 
to them. But the watermen on the Stairs sto< 
cvcn more respectfully for him than for the j 
Hc might, indeed) knock them over the head 
gold-headed stick, but he could not, like Mr. 
scatter rheumatic pains and toothache among 

And here a singular thing happened. 1 
no man more free from superstitious terrors, 
than myself. Yet I cannot but remember th 
Castilla cried, and I myself should have liked 
better than to cry, but for the unmanliness 
thing, the old witch-woman — she was nothin 
this Mandingo prophetess, whose powers were 
as those believed to belong to Mr. Brinjes — 1 
shiver and to shake and her teeth to chatter. 
sure, it was a moming in December, but mild 
time of year, and the sun shining. No dou 

ne\}A Kr#aafVi ctnirlr ht^r farp anH maHf» Iipt 
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"What does it mean?" she murmured. "What in 
the World can it mean? I dun know what this shiver 
ineans: Mas'r Jack come home again, I think, and 
play mischief with some of us. There's trouble sure, 
for somebody — trouble and crying. Dun you be afraid, 
Miss Castil, ole Philadelphy know plenty words to 
keep off the Devil." 

She meant that she had plenty of incantations or 
charms by which to avert and ward off evil. I am sure 
there was never a witch-woman or Obeah man on the 
African coast or in Jamaica had more spells and 
seaets of magic and unholy craft than this old negress. 



CHAPTER V. 
MIDSHIPMAN JACK. 

Thus was Jack fairly launched and started upon 
his profession. As regards a boys first days at sea, 
they are reported by all to be the most miserable in 
Ws whole life. For the Quarters of the youngsters, 
volunteers and midshipmen, on a ship of the line, are 
l)eneath the lower gun-deck on what they call the 
Cockpit or the orlop. This is a dark and gloomy 
place, below the level of the water; no daylight can 
ever come to it, and there can be little access of pure 
air. Here the purser has his Stores, the surgeon 
keeps his drugs, the bo's'n and carpenter their ropes 
and spare gear, so that the place smells continually 
of tallow, beef, pork, tar, and bilge- water. It swarms 
with rats and cockroaches; in time of battle the 
wounded are brought here, near the after hatch- 
way, as to the safest part of the vessel. Here 
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the youngsters hang their hammocks and stow /!^ 
chests. As for their mess, it is with the surgctJ«^ 
mate, the master's mate, the purser's mate, and tl 
captain's clerk. To boys brought up delicately, thi 
food is coarse; new-comers have to run the gauntletok 
rough jokes, and the horseplay which among these lads 
passes for wit: it is that kind of wit to which the only 
answer is by force of fist. The young sea-lions' play 
is always like a fight, and generally ends in one. 
Therefore, if a boy on board ship love not fighting, he 
had better tie a kedge-anchor round his neck ani 
drop overboard. But if, like Jack, he loves and « 
always ready for a fight, and will engage with the firs 
who offers, however big and strong he may be, thei 
the Society of the midshipmen's mess may becom« 
delightful to that boy; for the wish of his heart wil 
be gratified. I believe this was Jack's case; he hat] 
told me how for a week or two he fought every da) 
and how, at the termination of each encounter, h 
found reason to thank Aaron Fletcher for his toughnes 
and obstinacy, which had taught him useful lessoni 
Further, there are tricks to be endured, such as th 
stealing of a boy's breeches when he is dressing, s 
that he is late on deck, and is consequently mas 
headed: or the greasing of his head with tallow whil 
he is asleep; with many other nauseous jokes, all ( 
which have to be bome with good humour until a 
opportunity occurs of revenge; or the little tyrann 
of one who, because he is a head taller, thinks he ca 
do as he pleases; one such did Jack fight every day- 
getting, to be sure, the worst of it — until the bi 
fellow had no more stomach for the fight, and le 
his adversary in peace. As for the gloom of h 
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'^alters, and their narrowness and discomfort — why, 
^J>ck had Seen them often enough, and knew what 
•^ cxpect, and cared not two pins for them. As 
fcr sea-sickness, Jack never feit it. The rough sea fare 
4e Jiked; and as for the daily duty and the sharp 
^fedpline, these were part of the profession, and de- 
^ed for that safety and govemment of some hundreds 
cf lives and the accomplishment of the ship's purpose. 
Jf a sailor would be happy, he must, I take it, acquire, 
as soon as possible, the feeling of association. Every- 
thing has to be shared; if he take on board with him 
and nourish the desire, common to all landsmen, of 
getting as much comfort for himself as he can seize, 
he will never be easy. Comfort, I suppose, and ease 
of body, are served out, on board a man-o*-war, in 
rations and pannikins — like the rum. 

Jack's good luck began, as I have mentioned, with 
Ms first voyage — that is to say, whatever good fortune 
can come to one so young feil to him, as you shall 
See. 

The "Lenox" sailed on Dec. 5, 1747, and, meeting 
with none of the enemy on her voyage, joined Admiral 
Knowles at Port Royal, in Jamaica, on Feb. 8 — a short 
passage — the ship being a fast sailer and ably handled. 

As this war took place when I was a child, Coming 
lu^pily to an end when I was but twelve years of age, 
I know little about it, save that my early recoUections 
Ire all of activity in the Yard, the going and Coming 
)f ships, the building and launching of ships, the 
lurry and the business of war. There were some very 
me engagements at sea, I believe, of which I know 
«ily one or two — those, namely, in which Jack was 
:ngaged; and there were some memorable actions 

The World weni very well then* /. 6 



in the history of the world as a feat of arms 
be forgotten. This vanity is like that of the p 
thinks that for an ode to "Farne," or to " 
published in the "European" or the "Lady 
zine," he is covered with glory and crowned 
everlasting wreath of bays. One immortal \ 
succeeded by another; one General causes 
decessor to be forgotten; one poem is folL 
another; then both are suffered to repose bet 
leather binding of the volumes which conta 
It is only the work of the painter which liv( 
walls for all men to admire in all ages to coc 
I say, then, that whatever imperishable ^ 
rounds the names of those who conducted 
Allies this war, I know of none except th 
belongs to one squadron in the last year of 
An account of it may be read in Mr. Jo] 
"History of the British Navy," itself compil 
the papers of the late Honourable Captaic 
Berkeley, R.N., which stops short at this cha 
book havinsr been Dublished at the beefinnin 
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^ greatest exertions, the ship was provisioned in 

•'^^ess to join, and the squadron, Governor Trelawny 

^Dipanying the Admiral, left Port Royal on the i3th 

■ Jnth design to attack Santiago, or Saint Jago, the most 

iDiportant town and port of Cuba next to Havana. 

He squadron was strengthened by a detachment of 

240 men of the Govemor's regiment The fleet un- 

iappily met with contrary winds, which were so long 

. and persistent that the Admiral resolved upon changing 

the plan of the expedition. It was, therefore, decided 

to make an attack upon Port Louis, on the south side 

of Hispaniola. Thither, therefore, the wind being 

fevourable, they sailed, and arrived in good order. On 

the 8th of March, the ships being then almost within 

pistol-shot of the walls, the attack was commenced; 

the cannonade lasted three hours, at the end of which 

time the enemy's guns were silenced, and the Governor 

proposed to capitulate. He sent an officer off with 

propositions, which the Admiral refused, and sent back 

his own, giving an hour for consideration. Before the 

end of that time they were accepted, and the place 

was taken. "I believed," said Jack, telling me of this, 

his first action, "that every cannon-shot that Struck 

the ship or flew through the rigging was going to knock 

my head off, not thinking that, by the time I heard the 

noise of it, the danger was over. Yet I was resolved 

to stand at my quarters, and do my duty as well as I 

could; but for the life of me I could not help ducking 

my head, tili the gunner spied me and found time to 

fetch me a clout on the head, saying, "You fool, that 

cannon-ball was half a mile beyond the ship before 

you ducked. Hold up your head, and remember that 

when it is knocked off, you will have no time to duck 

6* 
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out of its way." So, with that I plucked u] 
comforted to see the men at the guns, noi 
killed, and none of them ducking. So I - 
ashamed of myself tili they told me after\ 
at the first engagement, most everybody < 
for the Captain, he was on the quarter- 
scorned to show the least fear; and the m« 
quarters only laughed, even when a shot 
ship and fragments of the timbers went fl] 
But it was fine to see how, one by one, v 
the guns. Only I should like to see fightii 
quarters. This pounding with the big gu 
ränge is not to my taste." 

There was some work for the boats as w 
enemy set fire to one of their ships, and er 
to send her alongside the Admiral's ship; 
were sent off, which towed her clear, and 
Session of two more designed for the sam 
though the enem/s musketry fired smartlj 
all the time. Our loss in the whole actio] 
ten men killed, among whom were Capta 
of the "Staflford," and Captain Cust, a volu 
sixty wounded. The loss of the enemy was 
and twenty-eight killed. The fort containe 
eight cannon and a vast quantity of ammu 
Stores, the whole of which was taken po5 
and the fort blown up. 

I dare say it was a small business, but 
a great one to the boy, who thus took part ii 
for the first time. 

This aflfair concluded, the Admiral prc 
put into execution his design upon Saint Ja 

The attack, however, failed, because th< 
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1 across with two large ships and two small ones 
l with combustibles and ready to be set on fire 
le first attempt to break the chain. This was 
ifying, and added nothing to the Admiral's re- 
tion. But six months later, it was Jack's good 
me to take part in a spirited action with the Spanish 
dron between Havana and Tortugas. It was in 
►ber, andibelieve after the peace had been signedj 
this they knew not. The Spanish fleet consisted 
le same number of ships as our own, but larger, 
with double the number of men. There was a 
t-martial afterwards, and the Admiral was repri- 
ded for not shifting his flag when his own ship 
disabled. Therefore the action is not one of those 
rhich the country can take the most pride. But 
had nothing to do with a young midshipman, and 
)ne ever denied that the "Lenox," for her part, 
admirably fought and handled, seeing that when 
"Comwall," the Admiral's ship, was disabled, the 
lox" had to sustain the fire of the whole of the 
dron until the arrival of the "Canterbury" and the 
jwick." At sun-down the "Spaniard" began to 
;at, but not before their great ship the "Con- 
itador" was taken. Admiral Knowles has been 
ler reproached with not prosecuting the pursuit 

greater vigour. However that may be, he feil in, 
days afterwards, with the Spanish Admiral's ship, 
"Africa," and blew her up. Whatever might have 
i our success it cannot, therefore, be denied 

we took two out of seven ships, and compelled 
rest to run away. As for Jack, he had leamed 

to receive the enemy's broadsides without duck- 

"but what amazed me most," he told us, "was 
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that there was no shouting or crying among I 
They were all as cool as if they were firing 
at Spithead. When a man was wounded and 
was carried below, so there was not much 
groaning and shrieking that landsmen taU 
Why, those fellows of ours will have a leg 
and never groan. Whereas, if a man is kill 
can't expect him to groan afterwards. To 
IVe never seen a fight with a boarding party. 
say, Luke, the first time you see a man kille 
he falls down in a heap on the deck, and 
turns quite white, and his arms and legs 1; 
anyway, as if he didn't care what was going t< 
— it makes you feel sick and dizzy. But 
only laugh, because everyone takes his turn; 
can't escape the bullet that is bound to kill 
it wasn't for knowing that, nobody would b< 
feel happy, and work with a will, while the : 
flying about. Luke, there's another thing"— 
voice dropped to a whisper — "there's a thin^ 
knew before, nor suspected. There's cowai 
tains, even in the King's Navy — captains w 
crowd on the canvas in pursuit, and drop out < 
pretending to be disabled. They never told 
— not even Mr. Brinjes told me. And hal 
captains. Why, if all they say is true, we shc 
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Wied the fatted calf and gave him welcome. He 
gone, on that voyage, for the best part of two 
sJ*aB, and was now fifteen years of age, and looked 
! «Shteen, being so big and streng. The sun and the 
[.. lind had painted his cheeks a lively colour, his hands 
ttre brown, his speech was rough, and his bearing 
tas manly. Wonderfiil it was to see the confidence 
t&d the manliness of one so young, to say nothing of 
fte pride he took in the exploits of his ship. These, 
we presently discovered, lost nothing in the telling, 
& brought home a most beautiful necklace of red 
coral which had been found in the fort of Port Louis, 
bdonging, no doubt, to one of the mulatto or half- 
caste women, who were both the slaves and the mis- 
trcsses of the Spaniards in those parts. He showed 
it to me one day, and I expected he would give it to 
Castilla. Fortunately, I told her nothing about it, and 
I«esently I saw it round the neck of Bess Westmore- 
land. It is so common at Deptford to see girls of her 
dass decorated with gold chains, coral necklaces, 
jevelled brooches, and all kinds of finery (for a few 
dajrs only, because they speedily send the things to 
Uttdon to be sold), that no one asked who had given 
the child an omament so unsuitable for her position. 
As for Castilla and myself, if Jack before he went 
away was going to be a hero, he was now actually be- 
come one; we were fuUy persuaded that when at Port 
Ixmis the boats towed off the fire-ship with the musket- 
balls spattering in the water, it must have been Jack 
who sat in the stem; and when the "Conquestador" 
smrendered it must have been in terror at the sight 
of this youthful conqueror, terrible with his sword in 
his hand; and when the "Africa" blew up it was be- 
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IwhI lakrn part, such as Jack repelling board 
«beult liitn with such an intrepid air as a 
Irrior and a(]iniration in all who beheld il 
In in Htood tho British tars, ready to back hi 
nitlaHN, pistol, and pike. Or another, in w! 
nluycd tho two ships at close quarters, with 
iron», und Jack Icaping singly upon the ene 
M piko in onc hand and a cutlass in the c 
thrrr wa« Jack laying the gun that was 
rnriny botwccn wind and water, and so sir 
prrlbrnuxl the Operation with thoughtful fac 
iain Mlunding by, wrapt in admiration. 
WDudcrful i)ictures. Jack laughed at then 
not dcny that, perhaps, there might be tn 
subjccls. l gave them to Castilla, who put t 
Slic hath since assured me that she hath 
out of regard for the hand which drew th 
is doubtless true, since she says so. But I t 
must have been, at the same time, some 
for the hero of those designs. 

T do not descrihe the iov with whirh tl- 
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Päsrtd a gentleman, and messes with the midship- 
Bcn; so that there was condescension in a midshipman 
visiting an apothecary. Yet, as Mr. Brinjes was an 
öM friend, Jack could not but treat him with kind- 
liness mingled with superiority. Moreover, he had by 
this time himself visited the places of which Mr. Brinjes 
loved most to speak. He had seen the negroes of Port 
Royal and Spanish Town, and those of Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes; and of St. Kitt's; though as yet he had 
never seen the Guinea Coast. One is not afloat for 
nearly two years without learning and hearing things. 
So that for every tale which Mr. Brinjes had to teil, 
Jack had now half a dozen. And I remarked that, 
like the apothecary, Jack loved to figure as the hero 
in bis own stories. This is a temptation to which men 
are all liable, and especially sailors; because, I sup- 
pose, they are looked upon by the world as certain to 
bavehad adventures; and there is noman in Greenrwich 
Hospital who has never been wrecked, or cast away, 
or been attacked by savages and by sharks, or had a 
bnish with pirates. 

As regards the quality of these stories and the 
art of making and telling them, if there is any art in 
so simple a thing as the telling of a sailor's yarn, it 
must be owned that the apothecary showed himself 
the superior. For it is required of such a tale that 
there must be fighting in it, with much bloodshed, 
narrow escapes, starvation in boats, pirates, and desert 
Islands. All of these were supplied by Mr. Brinjes, 
whereas poor Jack had as yet nothing but his three 
battles. Bess, you may be sure, came to sit with us 
in the room behind the shop, and to hear Jack talk. 
She sat in the window-seat, her hands folded in her 
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lap, gazing at her hero all the time, and speakib^r 
a word save when Mr. Brinjes or I ventured to inti 
rupt the flow of Jack's manly conversation. 

Two days after Jack returaed, the promised fig 
with Aaron Fletcher came ofF in my presence, ar^ 
that of Bess, who, I believe, was the chief instigal 
of the combat — having a vehement desire to see Aarc^ 
punished for certain disrespectfiil words spoken i^ 
Jack's absence. 

He was a little older than his adversary, and now 
bigger of frame, and as hard as was to be expected 
of a young man who spent his days and nights chiefly 
in a fishing-smack — he called it a fishing-smack — be- 
tween Ramsgate, or Leigh in Essex, and the coast of 
Holland or of France. 

They fought in the gardens behind the Stowage. 
It is beneath the dignity of history to describe an en- 
counter with fists between two boys. Sufficient it is 
to say that Jack took off his coat laughing, and the 
other scowling; that they fought for an hour, with 
some vicissitudes — Aaron, so to speak, catrying heavier 
metal, but Jack handling his guns with more dexterity; 
that Bess stood by, clapping her hands when Jack's 
fist went home, and taunting Aaron when he feil — 
which made both combatants the fiercer; that, finally, 
Aaron was disabled, and had to retire from the con- 
flict by the dislocation of a finger, which gave Jack 
the victory. But both were so mauled and bruised, 
their faces so covered with blood and swoUen, that 
the battle must have ended in neither being able 
to see. 

"FU fight you again — and again after that," said 
Aaron, mopping his face, with dark and savage looks. 
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What did they fight for? Well: one was a gentle- 
fflan, and the other a mechanic; one was a midship- 
fflan in the King's service, and the other was a 
smuggler. Surely, these things were enough. If you 
want more, remember that even at sixteen a youngster 
Diay fall in love and be jealous. Aaron was already 
in love with the black eyes of Bess, who was now 
nearly twelve, but like a Spanish girl in this respect, 
that at twelve she might have passed for fifteen at 
least And Bess, who would have none of him, thought 
of nobody but our handsome Jack. 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE "COUNTESS OF DORSET." 

WiTH the retum of the fleets, and the signing of 

the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, came a great reduction 

ofthe Naval Estimates which, in the year 1750, pro- 

vided for no more than ten thousand men, instead of 

fifty thousand. This step, although it retumed thou- 

sands of men to the merchant service, the coast service, 

the Colliers, the fishing trade, and the river, sent back 

öiore than were wanted, so there was great distress 

with men out of work all round the coast, and a large 

üiCTease of smuggling. Many regiments of marines 

were disbanded at the same time, and so men who, 

having been long engaged in active service, had lost 

the arts of peace and forgotten their former trades, 

were thrown upon the country seeking employment, 

and, for the most part, finding none. Again, from the 

dockyards were dismissed an immense number of 

artificers, such as skilled shipwrights, carpenters, 
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figurehead-carvers, painters, decorators, and 
besides a host of unskilled labourers, who h 
receiving good wages, and now found themselv 
out work and for the most part without money* 
to this that the trade of those who get their li\^ 
of the ships and the sailors, and by navy cc 
was suddenly shnink into nothing, like a 1 
which is pricked, and you will understand why, 
the country breathed and the merchants of 1 
and Bristol rejoiced, the seaports and dockyard 
groaned and lamented. As for the shipwrightJ 
is always employment for some in one or other 
private building-yards — such as Pett's or Tayl 
in the repairing-docks, as the Acorn and the La^ 
but what are these even when working their 
compared with the King's yards and their co 
demand in time of war? It is true that a large i 
of disbanded soldiers, marines, and artificers r« 
grants of land in Nova Scotia, and were trän: 
thither. But there are never many in propor 
the whole number who can suddenly become f 
and who fear not the cold of that inhospitable 
As for the unfortunate sailors, there were, to t 
always new hands wanted for the merchant shi 
a man cannot look to get a berth as soon as 
sires; and other work they can do none. No oi 
heard of a sailor following the plough, or beco 
shoemaker, or working in a carpenter's shop. Il 
as if keeping the watch, bending the sails, anc 
ing the guns, make a man unfit for other ki 
work. The disbanded soldier may turn his h 
anything, but not the sailor. So that when 1 
and prize-money are all spent — which never ta' 
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lionest fellow long, so ready is the assistance of his 

fiiends — he has nothing to do but to lean against the 

posts, or to stand about the riverside, waiting for a 

Chance. Often for a lodging he is reduced to sleeping 

on the bulks in the open street, and, for his food, to 

take whatever may be given him by the charity of his 

fellows. And, at last, when this fails, if he cannot 

ship even on a hoy or a hay-barge, what wonder if he 

takes to running a fishing-smack over to France for 

brandy? And then one hears of a desperate afFray 

I with Üie King's officers on the Sussex coast; and these 

are the times when the roads become infested with 

footpads — men driven desperate by poverty, who might 

have remained honest fellows had they been kept to 

their colours, or to their ships; and in the houses of 

Deptford, where there had been plenty, and the laughter 

of little children, were now crying women and hungry 

babes, with the dreadful temptations of poverty and 

liunger. I am sure there is no more terrible tempta- 

tion than this; let us never cease, rieh and poor to- 

gether, to pray in the words commanded, "Give us 

^s day our daily bread." 

There are some who think that the custom of dis- 
banding the troops and paying ofF the men is an evil 
OQe, because, they argue, first, if you would secure 
peace be prepared for war, as is shown in lively 
fashion by the fable of -^sop; and if you are always 
ready to fight, the enemy will be less ready to give 
provocation; and, next, a better plan, if the forces 
naust be reduced, would be to diminish them gra- 
dually, by suffering those to go who wished, and en- 
listing no more, so that speedily, and without injustice, 
an establishment on a peace footing could be secured. 
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But in the Navy Office prudent counsels have never 
yet prevailed (I say this not of my own wisdom, but 
from general consent of those who have had oppor- 
tunity of studying things naval), and I suppose will 
not, until some great calamity befall our country, and 
makes us call for neither Whig nor Tory, but for those 
who desire the greatness and the prosperity of these 
islands. 

Sad, indeed, was the case of the younger officers 
— the midshipmen, like Jack — who had little interest, 
and now feared that they might never become 
lieutenants. The more choking it was, because every- 
body had been looking for a long war, with plenty of 
prize-money and quick promotion. And now, in the 
estimation of many, not only was peace signed, but it 
was assured and would be lasting; because, these 
sagacious politicians of the cofFee-house asked, why 
should France wish to make war again, having rc- 
ceived not only so severe a lesson, but also terms of 
peace far more honourable than she could have ex- 
pected? The events of the next few years have shown 
very plainly how anxious France has been to keep her 
word and to maintain peace. Perhaps, now that we 
have at last happily turned her out of Canada and 
the East Indies, and reduced her power in the West 
Indies, her turbulence may abate for a time. But one 
knows not; we are nearing the end of the eighteenth 
Century, and we cannot teil what may happen before 
that end arrives. However, the merchant adventurer 
naturally desires peace, and therefore is ready to pro- 
phesy that peace will be lasting, because we are always 
glad to believe what we desire. I have heard that 
the activity of the French yards was never relaxed 
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during these years of peace; certainly, they never 
0)mmenced any war with more magnificent fleets than 
those which they sent to sea a few years later in the 
year 1756. 

As for Jack, after being ashore for two or three 
months, and finding no prospect of employment, he 
began to hang his head, and to be despondent, long- 
iog to be afloat again, and seeing no chance. In 
truth, there was little in a landsman's life that he 
cared for, being, at this period, not much better than 
a sea cub, a species of animal little loved by any ex- 
cept those who know that he will grow into a lion. 
That is to say, he took no joy in reading, unless it 
'Was the description of a sea action — always, to my 
thinking, tedious to read. Jack, who did not think so, 
used to illustrate the history with the aid of walnuts 
placed in position, and showing, to his imagination, 
better than any drawing, how the fight was conducted. 
The gentle arts of poetry, music, painting, and danc- 
ing had no charms for him. He liked not the society 
of ladies, old or young, nor the polite conversation 
which pleases them; and as yet he had not feit the 
passion of love. I believe he was set against the sex 
by Mr. Brinjes, who loved no woman except such as 
bad a black and shining skin, and lived somewhere 
about Old Calabar. As for Bess, she was the most 
^ngenial companion to him at this time, because she 
^ever tired of listening to his talk about the sea, and 
^hat he was going to do. But as for love, he had 
ßone for her at this time. Of this I am assured. 

Everybody has heard of the "Countess of Dorset"; 
how she set sail in order to navigate the great Pacific 
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Ocean and never retumed, and how for many yean 
nothing was known of her fate any more than is 
knowu of the fate of Sir Cloudesley ShoveL It is 
nuiller for regret that the Single officer who was saved 
t)ut of that wreck and survived the incredible suffer- 
ings which followed should not have been able to nar 
rate in lively and moving fashion the particulars of 
tliis grievous disaster. Surely, a history as instructive 
au tliat of Commodore Anson might be made of this 
voynge. Bat now, I suppose, it will never be written. 

Süon afler the peace, the "Countess of Dorset," 
wliich was lying up in ordinary, was fitted out in 
Ueptfürd Yard. She carried an armament of forty- 
l'imr-guns, and was a frigate well reported as a sailer 
uiul for behaving well in heavy weather; ships beinft 
as i» well known, capricious in this respect; so that 
you may construct two vessels of exactly the samc 
ineaaurements, on the same lines, and yet, while onc 
iä easily lumdled and is obedient to her heim, the 
other sliall be lubberly and difficult to steer; and onc 
sshall sail fast and the other slow: so that when anj 
vcbsel is launched, it is impossible to teil beforehand 
what she will be like, and one cannot judge by the 
beliaviour of a sister-ship. As for her destination, i^ 
wau as yet unknown; but some thought she was t< 
form part of the Jamaica fleet. 

One afternoon, however, the Admiral called Jack 
and held a serious conversation with him. 

"Thou art now, my lad," he said, "truly becalmed 
and in the Doldrums; or, worse still, in a leewar< 
lide, and drifting on the rocks. In a word, if a bertl 
bc not found before long, thou may'st give up al 
further hopes of the King's Navy. I am sorry fo 
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^^e, lad. There is John Company, to be sure — they 
^a.ve a hundred vessels, they say — but their Com- 
manders are fond of their ease; and, besides, without 
interest in the India House, how can one hope for 
Promotion? It would grieve me to see thee mate of 
a merchantman. Yet, what help?" 

"I can ship as an able Seaman, Sir, as soon as I 
am cid enough." 

"Ay, ay! But we must hope for something better. 
Listen, my boy. I have this morning conversed with 
the Commissioner of the Yard, Captain Petherick, who 
has imparted to me a secret. The *Countess of 
Dorset' is bound for a cruise in the Southern Seas. 
I have therefore sent an application in thy name to 
the Navy Office. Because, Jack, though it is not the 
Service I could have wished for thee, yet, seeing that 
there is little chance of anything better, we must e'en 
make the best of it, and if we get thee billeted on 
her as midshipman we shall be fortunate. The voyage 
will be long and tedious. There will be no fighting, 
unless — which I doubt — the captain judges it well to 
seek out and capture the Manila galleon. They say 
there are islands out there fiUed with black pirates 
and cannibals; but I never heard of any honour to be 
obtained in fighting these poor devils. When you 
have gotten across the Pacific Ocean, there may be 
engagements with Chinese and Malay fellows. They 
have stink-pots and poisoned arrows. You will have 
to fight them at close quarters with pike and cutlass 
and boiling pitch, as well as with guns. But where is 
the glory of such an action compared with an en- 
gagement, yard-arm to yard-arm, with a Frenchman or 
a Spaniard of equal weight?" 

TheWorldwenivery well then^ /. '^ 
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■"1 should like to go, Sir," said Jack, his ^' 
indling. 

' "The Lord tnows," continued the Admiral, "itll 
you would corae back again! And meantime, whl 
you and your corapaoy were cruising in iinknn 
walers, aoother war mtght break oul, and you WOH 
lose your chance, which, indeed, would be Üie Devi 
"But if no war break out, theo my chance may 
tost ihe olher way." 

"Il would so, Jack. Perhaps we mighl gel thei 

benh — but of roidshipmen there are plenty, and 

ships in commission there are few. Yet the Comn 

siODer teils me ihey have secret intelligence that ' 

Frcnch are busy in Toulon and Rochelle. What d 

this mean if peace is to conlinue? And coraplai 

have becn received from New England of infractii 

Hifay llie French. Is this a sign of peace? Howei 

^■re know not. The King grows old; the young Prii 

^Bll rcported to be of a pacific disposition — but talk 

^E vain." 

^H Briefly, the Admiral's application proved succi 

^HU. Jacit was appointed to the "Countess of Dorsi 

^^ When Mr. Brinjes heard of this appointment : 

the sailing Orders of the ship, he showed a strai 

emotion. 

"What?" he asked. "Thou, too, art going to 

»iSouth Seas, Jack? Why, it may be that the shij 

Hj^but I know not — 'tis unlikely, or — which I doi 

Hpliou art young yet, Jack; but if I teil ihee my sec 

KShough without imparting, yet, the latitude and loi 

tude, while in those seas, ihinking of what I shall 

thee, and inindful of ihe futurc, lliou mayest take 

ien-aiioas, and wheii tlie ship comcs borae we ■ 
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talk further of the matter. For look ye, my boy, I am 
sure that I shall not die before I have seen again that 
place — but wait until I have told thee. What? You 
think I am but a poor apothecary, admitted to sit 
among gentlemen because I can eure their gout for 
them, and feared by the common sort because I can 
bring rheumatism upon them? You shall see. You 
think I have nothing but the few guineas in my tili. 
Why, then, listen, and keep the secret for me; though 
if all the world knew, no one would be one whit the 
for'arder. Yet keep the secret; and now, boy, reach 
me down the chart" 



CHAPTER VII. 
MR. BRINJES CONCLUDES THE STORY OF HIS VOYAGE. 

Those who will read this history through, and 

then consider the various parts of it, will not fail to 

be amazed with the manner in which Jack was pre- 

pared for the fulfilment of his fate and for the close 

of bis life (if that hath yet happened) by a crowd of 

circumstances which seem to have indicated it and 

led him irresistibly. For, first, it was permitted to 

bim — a rare thing — to make the acquaintance of two 

who had voyaged upon the South Seas — I mean as 

oflficers, and of the better sort; for of those who had 

»et foot on Juan Femandez, fought the Creolian 

Spaniards at Payta, Guayaquil, and Panama, and in- 

iulted their Settlements in the Philippine Islands, there 

vere many in Greenwich Hospital and the Trinity 

Umshouses of Deptford. Of these two, one, the 

ipothecary, would relate his adventures in a moving 
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THIM^ 



HuuuMH. H> as to make a boy's dieek bum ai 
putic« b«at. The oltier, it is tnie, was a ptile^ 
Buu, but ibKK WK parts even of his narraii* 
Itu i'x.tiupk, wheu the castaways built a craz) 
^hiil); Iwt loii^, ajui (>ut lo sea only forty stror 
mutwU U> attack the firsl Spanish vessel they s 
ttwuntt tticy had but three cutlaases and hal/ a 
||lttitll«t> «utd A snutl caunon, for wbich tbere ' 
jlbutdt *t> that it hittj tu be fired from the ded 
Ibr nll ttieii lurvvksious noihing but stinking cod] 
llrivil iii ttir nun, and one cask of water, tilied 
attiolivt l^uuivl, by which each man drank ia t 
ftN}* that ll»ct« wcre parts of his narrative which 
liri the iHiy. atid inake his eyes brighl. For thi 
btg of lU^h itutTi!rii)(;s oiily stimulates a boy wbc 
tendcd by itatutr for a sailor. Next, ihere we 
)KM)i» Iciil lo bim by Captain Petherick, all of vi 
•aptrinlty in Oceaiius Australts, - aiid Magel 
Atld. Ibirdly. hc was, while yct a boy, lo sail 
Ih« greai I'ncitic Occan, which is said to fill 
Whu hnvc ouce voyagcd on ils waters with a s 
4ovc atid dcsirc lo rcttim thiiher, if only lo lue« 
ihlpwrcck und starvation. What follows, hc 
iKnt thc Ktury which Mr. Briojes now complei 
■trange story, iruly. 

"I lold ymi," he began, "that we were drr 
tur coiirsc north of ihe laiitude in which we 
to fiigbt Ihe great Manila ship. She carried 1 
not how maiiy cannon, and I know nol how 
huiidrcds of men. But we were a hundred and 
•Irong, all weü-armed resolute men; and thej 
Crcolian Spaniards, a cowardly crew, who whe: 
ive fired thcir small-arms can do no more, aad 
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the English lads board the craft fall to bawling for 
Quarter, and strike their flag. There is but one rule 
in these waters: it is to attack the Spanish flag when- 
ever you find it, and to look for no resistance once 
you come to close quarters, unless the officers, which 
sometimes happens, are French; then they will fight. 
Now mark what happened to us. The same tempest 
which drove us so far north caught the Manila ship 
as well, of which we were in search, and drove her 
also out of her course, treating her even more roughly 
than ourselves. We sighted her one moming at day- 
break. There could be no doubt about her; there are 
not many ships of her build in the North Pacific. As 
soon as we were near enough to make her out all 
hands were called to quarters, and we prepared for 
action with joyful hearts — loading the guns and small- 
arms, and sharpening cutlasses and pikes. As we 
drew nearer, and the daylight strenger, the sea being 
now quite smooth, save for a gentle swell, we per- 
ceived a stränge thing — namely, that her mainmast 
and her foremast were gone by the board, only her 
mizen Standing; her bows and bulwarks were stove in, 
and her rudder was lost. She was drifting about upon 
the water, helpless as a log. She had no sails set; 
most of her rigging was cut away. We fired a shot by 
way of Signal, but received no reply; then we drew 
nearer. Not a man could be seen. Were they all 
hiding down below, or were they hatching some 
treachery? We ranged presently alongside, cautiously 
Standing to our guns, and expecting nothing less than 
a broadside. But the guns, on the upper-deck, at 
least, were not manned; nor was there a soul to be 
Seen, or the least sign of life. However, our board- 
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ing party leaped aboard, with a shout, expect 
trick of the enemy. Boys, there was not a 
in all that great ship. How they got ofF— 
boats, or on what raft — I know not, nor di 
learn. She was deserted; she was floating ab« 
lonely seas, a great treasure-ship, with all her 
still on board! Why, she was not ours by 
conquest; she was ours by the law of the sea, 
she was a derelict. We were pirates, if yo 
or rovers, or adventurers. Whatever we w 
ship was our own because we picked her up.' 
"What!" cried Jack, "no fighting?" 
"None, my lad. On that voyage there 
fighting with the Spaniards firom beginning 
As for this great inheritance, into which ' 
without a question or a blow, 'twas all left un< 
on board with the precious cargo of which i 
a part. Strange it was to walk 'tween decks, 
them fiUed with the bales of silks, the spices, 
stuifs, that the galleon was carrying to i 
There was also a beautiful collection of sn 
and swords with jewelled hilts, pistols witl 
Stocks, brass carronades, and such carved 
wood, for the state-rooms and the captain's 
one could seil in London for its weight in : 
least There was also a great quantity of wir 
was seasonable, for our spirits were well-nig 
out, and there was no probability of our getti 
We took all the wine and the arms, and as 
the silks and embroidered stufF as every man 
so that we went about as fine as so many 
with purple and crimson sashes. The spices \ 
left on the ship; but the powder we took oi 
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and all her provisions. And then we found the trea- 
sure. It was packed in small iron-bound chests, in 
gold pieces-of-eight and others coins, worth, as near 
as I could calculate, judging from the weight, about 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of our money. 
Think of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to 
be divided among a crew of simple rovers ! When we 
first found this treasure, and understood how much it 
was worth — namely, allowing eight shares for the Cap- 
tain, and eighteen for the officers, nearly two thousand 
pounds apiece for every man, we were amazed at our 
wonderful fortune, and looked at each other like stuck 
pigs. However, we got the boxes on board, and laid 
them safe in the Captain's cabin, and set fire to the 
galleon, which blazed furiously, and presently blew up, 
and so an end of her. And as for us, we sailed away, 
and began to feast and to drink , and to make merry. 
And for the first few hours, I think there was never so 
happy a crew in the world." 

"Well," Said Jack, "if prize-money were all they 
wanted. But to have no fighting with the Spaniards 
— why, one would as lieve take the money out of 
a tili." 

"There was a great deal of fighting. I said only 

that there was no fighting with the Spaniard." 

"What other fight was there, then?" 

"That evening we made a great feast on deck, all 

the ship's Company sitting down together to as noble 

a salmagundy, onions being still plentiful, as one 

would wish to see. And with the salmagundy — which 

is sailor's food, truly, yet I want no other as long as I 

live, unless it be lobscouse and sea-pie — we drank the 

finest wine, designed for His Excellency the Govemor- 
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General of the Manilas, that was ever dn 
cask. Such wine one may never hope to tai 
What? Topers who drink strong black port and 
mm (which yet I love), what know they of 
and luscious drink which these Papistical Sp 
enjoy daily, sitting in their cool and shady 
while the negroes and the Indians work for t 
the sun? But when the drink got into us, the 
relling began. When rovers quarrel, they fight 
men were light-headed , to begin with, thinki 
their great windfall; and the Spanish wine is 1 
when you have taken much more than a quart or 
and they very soon began to quarrel over the divi 
of the money. For some wanted to tear up the 
ticles, whereby the Captain took eight shares and 
officers eighteen, and all to share-and-share ali 
And then swords were drawn and pistols cocked; a 
those of US who had kept reasonably sober went hast 
below. Among these were the first and second mat 
and the bo's'n, and myself. But the Captain was m 
with drink. We kept below, while the trampling a 
the fighting went on all night long, for they stopp 
only to drink, and then fought again like so ma 
devils, not caring with whom they fought, still less 
what cause. The men were resolute fellows, but tl 
never showed half so much courage against the ene; 
as they did against each other; and those who 1: 
been in the morning the heartiest friends and broth 
were at night murdering each other with the utm 
ferocity. 

"They stopped at last; not because they were 
eased, but because they were tired; and all slept 
eck, some lying across the dead and wounded. 
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wJB a Strange sight when we venhired on deck, the 
work of fighting being over, and saw thern in the 
moonlight all lying about among the cannon, mostly 
in tie waist, dead and living togelher, the blood still 
ninning out of the scuppers. The man at the heim 
was killed, and lying over bis wheel, There was no 
watch; there were no üghls; all sails were set, and the 
ship was swiftly sailiug over the sraooth waters with 
no one to look out, no lights in the bows, and no one 
to care whether we Struck on a rock or not. There 
were thirty wounded men, whom we carried below and 
dressed iheir wounds; bat filleen of tbem died, their 
blood being heated by the wine and the sah provi- 

"At sanrise most of the men woke np and shook 
olTlheir dninkenness, and ashamed they were to find 
Ihe Captain and twenty men killed by the night's 
quarrel. First they sat and looked at each other, 
wny and angry. Tben they took consolation, think- 
ing there were still enough men to navigate the ship, 
and light her, if necessary, and then someone whispered 
that there were fewer by twenty to share the treasure. 

"So we ihrew the bodies overboard without any 
fiineral Service, and I dressed the hnrts of those who 
were wounded, the men resolved to quarrel no more, 
ind all shook hands together. 

"I suppose the thought of the money filled all the 
nien's minds, because in the aftemoon, when the 
drinking began again, the quarrelÜng began. The 
Captain being dead, they could no longer quarrel over 
his eighl shares; but the officers were lefl, and ihey 
began about their shares. Now, I am sorry to say 
i Ihat both mates, instead of running down below agaüa || 
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with the bo*s'n and me, stayed on d 
in the quarrel. That was a worse nigi 
because it began earlier. Ten more 
night, and a great many wounded. 
the moming brought no cessation, bu 
day long, and for three days and thrt 
ing all the time like devils, as if they 
many should be killed as possible, an» 
divide the treasure. In the end, wher. 
we were reduced to sixty men, most 
wounds of some kind, and some died 
fever, so that we numbered no more 
suppose that such a thing hath never bei 
that a ship for four days and four nigh 
any course she pleased, being without a 
a captain, or a watch, having all sails set 
about as she pleased, just as the breeze c 
so sailing all the time before the wind. 1 
a miracle that we were not all cast away an 
At last, however, the men grew tired a 
frightened by the deaths of so many, and nc 
to the new danger that if we met the I 
might not be able to fight him nor to prot 
treasure. 

"So we held a serious Council. Fir 
now all rieh men, and it behoved us to i 
ting home safely with our money, and to 
more than we could help, and not to go 
other ships, but to keep out of the enemy 

"Did one ever hear before of an E 
keeping out of the Spaniard's way? But 
made cowards of us all. Every man val 
skin because he was now the owner of so r 
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Why, what had been before the fighting a share worth 
two thousand was now worth four, at least. Not a raan 
amoDg US but was worth four thousand pounds and 
more. Even if we had sighted another galleon I doubt 
whether we should have venLured to attack her. And 
the men grew moody and scowling, everyone sitting 
apart, counting bis gains and wishing bis shipraates 
dead, so that his own share should be greater. Never 
was a ship's crew fuUer of murderous thoughts and 
evil jealousies. Even the wounded men dying of fever 
could not die quietly, but must shriek and cry out for 
life, because they were now all made men." 

"Better have tossed the Ireasure overboard," said 
Jack. 

"As for our course, we had now sailed a good bit 
to the south, but we knew not, and we never knew 
where we were. Look at the chart. Here is the island 
of Donna Maria Laxara. We were driven north from 
that island, and we presenily sailed south, no man re- 
garding the navigation. The latitude I was able to 
calculale; but as for the longitude, that was lost, and 
WC knew not how to recover it, there being no one on 
board except myself who could so much as read, 

"After our Council, however, we appointed watches, 
and attended sonaewhat to t!ie saiüng, keeping her 
course south, in hopes of fetching Juan Fernandez or 
Masa Fuera. But, Lord! we were hundreds of miles 
to the west, though we knew it not; and as for Juan 
Fernanden, we should none of us ever see that island 
again. So we sailed day after day, but slowly, because 
Üic winds were light. The sun now grew bot; we 
were within the Tropics. The men had somewhat re- 
g'Wftred their spirits, and bragged what they woulddo 



sotnething was going to happen, for sureM 
of murderers would never be suffered loflj 
port with so much wealth. 9 

"The first thing that happened was fl 
becalmed. I know not where, but I thijfl 
hereabovits." Mr. Brinjes pointed to a M 
middle of the Pacific, far from any olher 1 
were becalmed so long that we drankJ 
Spaniard's wine, and now had oothing v 
cept water, and that so long in the castaR 
80 lo speak, nisty. Also, we soon foun^J 
not a great quantity of provisions left; andl 
calied ihe I^obillo, showed itself, of which n 
three men. Andnow, if there was nomoreä 
was no more singing and making merra 
amnsed themselves with gambling; some oll 
away all their shares, but presently won thfl 
then lost them again ; or they passed the dan 
ledious, in fishing for sharks — the sea w«h 
— sometimes they killed them for food, ij 
gets tired of eating shark; sometimes they^ 
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went mad, and lashed the water in bis rage. And 

Strange things happened. One day, while we were 

«tili becalmed, the needle began to turn all ways, as 

if the witches had got hold of it — the Jamaica Obeah 

men know that secret — and another day the sky turned 

"violet colour, with green clouds, very terrifying, and 

in the night the sea was a blaze of light, so that we 

'were all alarmed, and one young fellow went mad, 

and cried out that the Day of Judgment was come, 

and called upon the sea to hide him from the face of 

an oflfended God, and so jumped overboard and was 

drowned. I think we must have been becalmed for 

six weeks. At last, however, a breeze sprung up frora 

the nor'-west, and so we continued our course, if that 

can be called a course which was sailing blindly, on 

an unknown sea. 

"Jack," Mr. Brinjes cried, "it will be thy lot — 
wherefore I teil thee this history — to cruise upon these 
waters. Not upon the course which the Spaniards 
take, but west and south of their route. There wilt 
thou meet, as we did, with stränge and beautiful 
Islands filled with kindly people, who paddle in canoes 
and swim like fishes, and hold all things in common, 
and live naked. In those latitudes it is always summer 
all the year round, with warm balmy air; and nobody 
heeds the time, and there are always rieh fruits to eat 
and delightful fish to catch. They have no religion, 
and therefore are not afiraid; they have no knowledge 
öf the ten commandments, and therefore know not 
^e nature of sin, and have no conscience to trouble 
^em: they have learned nothing of any future world, 
^d therefore are not anxious; they have no property, 
^d therefore know not envy; they have no diseases, 
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!cept the incurable diseäse of age; although üid| 
ives aie happy, they fear not dealh, upon whichlhq 
liever Üiink; they neiüier murder nor rob. What il 
our modern civilisation, what is the politeness of iW 
age, compared with such happiness as theirs? WW 
is there a man can hope for better than warmth anJ 
pleiity, the love of women, aiid the friendship of meB 
with constant health, sunshme and joy? Do ihc] 
murder each other? Do tbey light duels with e»dl 
other? Do they gamble away Iheir fortunes? D( 
they stea] and rob? Do they entice away anotha'i 
wife? Are they clapped into prison for defat, ani 
kept there until they die? Are they hanged for f«f 
ing, coining, and shop-lifting? Are they flogged i 
the cart-wheel for anylhing they do? Are they mad 
to work all day so that another man may grow rieh 
Are they teased with wars? Must they be starved s 
that priests may gel fat? Do they go m miseiy an 
anxiety all their days for fear of the Boltomless Fit? 
;— Mr, Brinjes enumerated mauy other things, wbic 
not the blessings of civilisation, yet exist ainoa 
and not among these savages. "Why, for the m« 
of living among this people, and breathing the 
air, our men forgot even their great treasure M 
their jealousies, and became, as it were, foolish; th( 
quarrelled no longer; they rejoiced to go ashore ai 
court the friendship of these soft savages, and to gi' 
them beads, knives, (ish-hooks, or any little thing, 
return for which the people gave them everythii 
they had; for a string of beads, or a piece of brigl 
coloured silk Ihey would bring out all they possesse 
for a bottle of rum, they would, I vcrily believe, ha 
sold their Island. Ah!" Mr. Brinjes heaved a de^ 
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sigh. "1 have known true happiness on the Africaii 
coast; but there the air is hotter and inen's passions 
■are fiercer — well, I love the fierce passion and the 
.temperament which breaks siiddenly into flame; but I 
have never seen or heard, anywhere, of any place 
where the folk are so genlle as in these seas and life 
is so easy and so sweet. Heaven keep them long 
from the accursed Spaniard. 

"And as for wonders, I have seen stränge things, 
indeed, which men would not believe. Boys, I do not 
lUe; I have seen bats as big as rabbits, and terrible 
great serpents which hang from the trees head down- 
wards, and have power by their breath — I know not 
how — by thelr breath alone, to draw wild beasts — 
oay, and man as well-^towards them, and so to break 
Iheir bones and devour Iheni; calamaries, or squids, 
are there witli arms ninety feet long — ^many have seen 
them, and avow the truth— which can clutch a whole 
sliip and drag it nnder water; there are Springs of 
water which have virtue to tum fish into stones; there 
are flying cats and women fish — yea, fish with heads 
and breasts like uuto women, and tails like the mer- 
maids'; there are shell fish big enough, each one, to 
(fine a boat's crew, and yet Seave meat to spare; there 
are birds'-nests so big that six men cannot Span even 
Wie; there are beautiful lizards, of all colours, as big 
is calves, Am I lying to you? No, boys. There was 
an Island where we gathered a pannier of earth for 
Ihe cook's galley to lay nnder his fire. Would you 
Weve ihat, six months afterwards, we found a bar 
of gold beneath it, melted out of this Utile bucket-full 
flf earth? But we could never find that island again. 
As ftff the people, the men mostly go naked or nearly 
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naked, aod tlie women have a kind of petticoat n&M 
sometimes of featbers, and someltmes of skins, anj 
they have hair so long that it trails iipon the grounäi 
iheir language is a Jargon that no oiie can understanät 
and if they worship anything, which I doubt. ÜBJ 
worship wooden images. Tasman found some of these 
Islands, but he has never been where I have beei 
No living man— the rest being dead — has bcen whert 
1 have been. Teil me not of Captain Shelvocke! He 
oiily foUowed the Spaniard's track, 

"We cruised about conlentedly, leading a life liÖ 
ihal of King Solonion himself, among these islandi | 
how long, I know not, for we stayed sometimes fa j 
whole months off one Island. Perhaps it was fiftj I 
years, bul 1 think it was no more Ihan two or thict 
There was no tnore lalk of the treaaure, Some of oui 
crew died, some refused to leave the islauds even fw 
iheir share of ihe treasure, and preferred a black wif« 
and a Üfe of ease under a warm sun with palm-vM' 
and pandang (which is their kind of food), to an)' 
niore dangers npon the water. So at leogth, out of 
our Company of a hiindred and Iwenty there were bul 
five-and-twenty left, among whom to divide the greü 
sum of money. This would give ten thousand pieceS 
each. But by this time the ship, poor thing, was 
fallen into disrepair, and raost of onr Stores were no* 
expended, so that what with rotten cordage, whid 
would hardly hold a sail, and a leak which she ha* 
Sprung somewhere, which gained daily, and planlt 
now so soft that you could put a knife iato them a 
into a rotten apple, and her bottom covered wit^ 
green weeds, like a ditch beside a hedgerow at home 
I for one doubled whether she would hold togethe 
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at all if bad weather came. But in these Islands we 
never found any bad weaüier. 

"By this time all our clothes were worn oiiL Stock- 
ings and shoes we had none, but no one waiited them, 
For coat and shirt and all, we had the bales of silk J 

whicb we found on the galleon; and let me teil you I 
Ihat, in a warm climate, there is no wear like sük, I 

being both soft and cool. We had sufFered our beards | 

lo grow; we had left off carrying arms, and nobody 
quarrelled or fought. Our provisions were long since 
gone, but we had palm-wine, such as the islanders 
make, and pandang, and we were dexterous at fishing. 
If we left one Island and sailed to another, it was 
only for the sake of change, for sailors are always a 
restless folk; and we ihought of nothing but to con- 
tinue the joyful, easy and happy life that we were 
leading. 

"It was I, there being no officers left, who broke 
up this contentment, and called the men together lo ■ 

speak seriously. I pointed out to them very earnestly J 

that we must resolve, and that immediately, whether 1 
we would settle upon some friendly Island and break | 

up the old ship, or whether we would wlthout more 
^lay attempt the voyage home. I told them that we 
were all rieh men, and could take our ease for life, 
if only we succeeded in getling homej but that we 
bad a leaky and crazy ship, with rotten cordage, 
worm-eaten planks, and foul bottora, and that we must 
first put her in some kind of repalr before we could 
think of getting round Cape Hom, and if we did not 
speedily attempt these repairs the poor old barky 
would founder beneath us. The men lazily repUed 
Ihey cared nothing whether the ship fei! to pieces or ■ 

ntWaridmtHtverymelllkin. /. '^ | 
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no, and were content to live for ever upon one of 
these Islands among the blacks, of whose soft manno 
of Hfe ihey were enamoured, and wanted no raorc 
fighting or tempesls. Such softness stealeth over ihe 
souls of all who dwell in these latitudes. This is the 
reason why the Creolian Spatiiard — he of Mexicft 
Cuba, or Acapulco — is so poor a creature as cod- 
pared with the Englishmen, for the heat and softntö 
of the air have sapped his courage, and made hirol 
coward. One or two araong US, however, having still ; 
something left of courage, and some recoUection d 
home, persuaded them to consent that we shouMi 
when we could find a convenient place, endeavooi 
to heel the ship over and scrape her, stop the iMk 
if we could, and make her shipshape for roughtf 
weather. 

"A few days afterwards, we came to a smatt 
archipelago, or collection of small Islands. They wert 
not the coral islands, which lie low, and are sul- 
rounded by a reef of coral, but were all like hill-lop5. 
rising sheer and steep out of the water, green aai 
wooded to the top, and apparenüy uninhabited. Ii 
one of these we found a curious natural dock o 
basin, deep and narrow, for all the world like th< 
Greenland Dock at Redriff, and as suitable for oii 
purpose as if we had made It ourselves. Here wi 
resolved to make our dockyard, and to begin by hcel 
ing over the ship to gel at her bottom. Wherefore 
in case of accident, it was first agreed that we shoul« 
put the treasure ashore in the only boat we possessed 
the great storm having stove in the others. We lowerc( 
the boxes, and put in the boat five roen, of whom - 
was one, with intent to row ashore, lay the gold a 
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Eome safe place, and then returu lo tow the ship inio 
Ihis creek, or rocky natural dock. So we put off, 
Itiinking no danger, and rowed to land. 

"Now, mark what happened. The ship was lying, 
when we left her, in smooth water, all aails furled. 
There was no wind, not a hreath of air; if we had 
diopped OUT kedge, which we could not, because there 
was no boltom, the ship would have ridden anchor 
«peak. The lime of day was afternoon, when air and 
water are at their stillest; and she was in a klnd of 
Channel or narrow sea, with these Islands all around, 
which I shotild say were quite desolate and un- 
inliiibited, yet füll of trees and fruits, with plenty of 
frtsh water. We had no more than the length of a 
fiirbng to row, the water being deep and the shore of 
out Island shelving steep down into the sea. We 
Imded, hauled up the boal for fear of accident, and 
began to carry ashore the boxes, in Order to lay them 
together under the trees. Von think, perhaps, that a 
tteasure of two hundred and fifly thousand pieces-of- 
tight is a tnighty great matter, So it is, yet ihey may 
all be stowed in a few small boxes. We laid them 
down, then, and left them {no one being on the island 
sTOpt ourselves) at the foot of a palm. 

"And there, my lads," Mr. Brinjes added slowly, 
"there ihey are to this day. For sure and certain I 
äffl that no ship hath been among these Islands since. 
^ I know that I could find the place again." 
"Why did you leave the treasure there?" 
"You shall hear, When we got down to the shore 
^n, a Strange thing — nay, a miracle — had happened. 
"* ship, which we left, as I said, only a furlong from 
"fi land, was now — as near as we could guess — two 
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miles. She had none of her canvas spread; ihere n* 
DO breeze lo speak of, and yet she was slippinf 
through the water away from us at six knots aa bouti 
as uear as we could guess. Wonderful it was t 
a ship, without wind or sails, moving so fast Wheihtt 
it was witchcraft— which I sometimes thiuk — 
strong current, which raay have been the cause, i 
cannot teil; but our ship had slipped away, and Itft ' 
US behind. We rowed after her; but a Utile bial | 
with oue pair of oars, cannot overtake a vessel goinj i 
six knots an liour, with two miles and more betweeOi 
Then we thought to raake the crew put the ship aboot| 
if they could, We shouted and made signals; bat, * 
far as we could discern, uo one on board noticeii, 
Perhaps the men were all bewJlched, as, I think, must 
have happened; perhaps they were drinkicg or sleep- 
ing, because in those days they generally spent ÜA 
time in sleep, wheiiever they were not drinking W 
fishiug. She seemed to move faster aud faster, and 
the evening was coming on. The sun got low; W 
had oiily time to row asbore before the darkness wa 
upoQ us; and the last we saw of the poor old shij 
was llie sight of her spars with the sinking sun behin( 
them, and the red sky above, aud the water spreai 
out before us like a sheet of copper. 

"What became of that ship and her Company, 
know not. But I doubt not tliat the craft is brokei 
up, and the crew are all dead long ago. For eithc 
she stnick a reef aud was wrecked, and the crei 
drowned, having no boat; or — which may very wel 
have happened — tlie leak grew upon her, and sin 
made so rauch water that she foundered; or they ma] 
have made a raft and laaded on some islaud, wher 
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Ihey Hved, and, in due course, died of too much palm- 
wine. And this was the best that could happen to 
Ibem. 

"As for US five men who were lefl: upon the Island, 
we hoped at first that the ship would come back for 
MS, bat she did not; then we made up o\ir minds to 
stay there, and we built a kind of honse, and made 
ourselves easy, and fished, and made pandang. No 
man need starve upon these Islands. But, after a 
while, we grew tired of the life, and so resolved to 
attempt escape. So we biirJed the treasure at the 
foot of the palm where we had first laid it, and on 
the tnink we ctit a mark; then we rigged a sai! of 
palm leaves, caulked the boat with cocoa-fibre, took 
some water and such provisions as we could lay up in 
Store, and so left our island and sailed eastward. We 
were still among Islands, and we sailed among them 
for many weeks — I know not how long. For still, 
when we were out of sight of one island, we would 
sight another and yet anotber, but not all friendly, 
nor all so soft and affectionate as those we had left 
Ijehind us. So we crept on, from shore to shore and 
from cape to cape, until at last we reached the open 
sea, and no land in sight at all, and presently no 
■ lions." 

id what happened then?" 

lads," Said Mr. Brinjes, "it is a terrible tbing 

it sea with no provisions either to eat or to 

Those who have water may go on for a long 

though I have been told that the body presently 

up and grows restless, and one must move 

— which, in a small boat, is difficult. But to 

Deither food nor water! Then the men's eyes 
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grow fierce and eager: horrible gnawing pains tesr- 
Üiem to pieces. All day long they gaze upon iha 
water for a sail, though they know, as we knew, ihit 
there can be no sail in those parts. At night, ihcj 
sleep not; but groao and wish il were day, Then ihf 
paius increase, and one would willingly die but for 
the agony of death: and then the men cease lookicig 
upon the ocean, but Jook in each oiher's faces— none 
daring to say what is in every man's mind." 

Here he was silent for awhile. 

"All this time we had a steady gentle breeze, so j 
that we saiied easily over smooth water, and all the \ 
time we were followed by a shark, which never Idl 
US, and was a cerlain prognostication of death — vihki 
we knew and understood. My lads, wlien that bost 
was picked up — which was by a Spanish brig, sailing 
for the port of Acapulco — there was but one man kfl- 
All the rest had parted their cable, and the sharii 
had eaten them — that is, some parts of them. The 
survivor hath never told anyone how he kept himself 
alive. Perhaps he was able to catch a few fish; pei- 
haps he caught a wild bird; perhaps it rained, aad 
he caught the water as it feil. If ever you do pray 
for yourself, Jack- — but it is best to take your own 
luck and to pray for others — pray that you be never 
condemned to sail in an open boat withoitt provisions." 
I have read, in some book of shipwrecks, that sailoR 
have been known, in the extremily of their hunger, t" 
kill each other for food. Did Mr. Brinjes and hisboat'i 
crew resort to this dreadful method? 

"As for the treasure," he concluded, solemnly, "I 
have bequeathed it, Jack, to thee and to Bess West- 
moreland, here, in equal parts. We will sail logethef 
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and dig it up. I am old; but I shall not 
nntii I have seen those seas again. We will go 
togeiher, Jack, and thou shalt be rieh. But even now 
thou art going thither, happy lad! When thy ship 
comes home. we will get a brig, somehow, and sail 
away together — Captain Easterbrook in coramand— 
Mld sleer for those islands, I know not their longi- 
öide, but as to laiitude, I am very sure they are about 
fte parallel of 20° S. Ohl I shall find that archi- 
petago. I cannot die unti! I have breathed those airs 
^aio and found the ireasure 1 Jack, thou art heir to 
ägreaier estate thao any man in England can boast. 
There is no Earl or Duke who shall hold up his head 
Iwide ihee, Thou shalt be a Prince, and Bess shall 
bc a Princess." 

He rolled up his chart, and returned to his chair 
itä his pillows, sinking into ihem with the exhausted 
ail which tnade one perceive that he was already ar- 
[treme old age, 

years ago!" he groaned. "Where are they 

üiose forty years which have laken away my 

They made me a slave in Acapulco^a 

a Creolian Spanish devil, who daily flogged 

;ed me. Jack," he sat upright, and his eye 

when we have recovered the treasure we 

town of Acapulco, and roast alive every 

^miard in it. Oh, that I could have theo got back 
foihe Island! Bul that I could not; and very soon I 
PMceived that I must somehow escape, unless I was 
W be a slave for life, worse than a negro slave, and 
■"ade to change my reÜgion or burn. This, though I 
■^^d lived among the islands like a Pagan, I was un- 
»illing to do. I therefore ran away, and committed 
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myself to the Indians, by whom I was taken acros 
the Isthmus of Panama, vhere I lived i 
among my friends the savages for two years and moK, 
before I could find an English ship among ttose 
which carae trading for mahogany to the coast of 
Yucatan which would take me off. So ihat of a" 
long journey I brought back to Jamaica wilh me but 
one thing — my blue stone for the eure of snake bites," 
He pulled it out of his pocket. "When you are bitten 
by any of the reptiles and insects of the forest, eveti 
by the most venomous, you may apply this stone (I 
liave tried it on myself after a deadiy snake-bite}, 
which sticks oti the place, and doih not fall off tili it 
hath sucked up all the poison, when it drops ofiK 
own weight, and miist fae put into milk before yon 
can use it again. Forty years ago ! When I n 
and could enjoy! Life mocks us, Jack. Sometimes I 
think that we are the Sport and the laughter of the g 
but we know nothing, It flies before you have niore 1 
than tasted of its joys. Give rae fifty years more— - 
only fifty years— and set me on the African coast 
among the Cororaantyns, and I will find the seciK 
which their wise women know, It is in the African , 
forests that the herb grows which can eure all diseasfii 
even the disease of old age, With my treasure I could 
buy it, or find it, or compel them to yield it up. 
Happy boy! happy boy! Go brealhe those airs of 
heaven, and gaze upon those purple isiands! If thoü 
ligbtest upon an archipelago somewhere in latitud^ 
20° S., where the Islands are like hilltops covered 
with wood, search for one which has on its north sid^ 
a creek like a natural dock, then look for a palm-treC 
marked with a cross, and dig beneath it for a treasure-. 



ifthou dost not find that Island, then when thy 
ship comes home we will go together and seek for it, 
and find the treasure — thine inheritance ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE "COUNTESS OF DORSEt" SAILS. 

"I ALWAYS knew," Said Jack, "that Mr. Brinjes had 
l»en a pirate. I believe he was surgeon to Bartho- 
'«new Roberts, who was killed by Captain Sir Ogle 
Chalgner in the 'Swallow.' Wherefore he ought, if 

' te had his deserts, to be now hanging in chains with 
^lis brother pirates on the Cape Coast. Fifty of them 

I there are dangling in a row. Now we know that he 
IS a caanibal as well, because it is certain he must 
bave eaten up the other four tuen in the boat. I 
»onder how the last two determined the matter. And 
We know that he is the possessor of a great fortune 

baried under a palm-tree, on an tindiscovered island 

in the South Seas. It is as useful to him as a bag of 

diamonds in the moon." 

"But he says that he shall sail with you in search 

|if iL" 

i "Likely, likely," said Jack. "Who knows what may 
kappen? He is, I take it, now a hundred years old. 
He kceps himself alive by his craft. If he was going 
to die I EUppose he would begin to repenl. As for 
kis treasure, what do I care for his pieces-of-eight, 
knless it were to buy a frigate and man her with a 
pllant crew, and go fighting the Spaniards and the 
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They were prophetic words, but this we knew not. 
Yet you shall hear, 

Then the "Counless of Dorset" sailed away witi i' 
Jack as one of her niidshipmen, upoa her long and j 
perilous voyage. She was tinder Orders to sali by fsj 1 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and to survey the coast ot |i 
thai vasi uiiknown conlinenl or island caUed in psrt ■ 
New Holland and in another New Guinea. This a^ 
complished, as far as might be possible, her captaio . 
was instructed to cross the ocean and explore ihal 
other great island called New Zealand. She was 10 
search after and report upoti places which might bc of 
advanlage to the British flag. After this she was W 
contimie her voyage of discovery even into the antarcüc 
fields of ice; to penetrate as near to the South Pole as 
possible, and she was to retum by doubling CapeHom. 
So that, had she come home in safety, her crew wonU 
bave circumnavigated the globe. 

It would seem, I venture to think, consistent wilh 
the dignity as well as with the interest of a greal 
maritime people, such as the English, were such voyages 
as this always afoot, so that, when one exploring ship 
returned, another might be despatched; undertaken dW 
oniy for the discovery of unknown continents and 
Islands, but also for the enlargement of commerce and 
the enriching of this realm. In the old days the worid 
was nothing but the Mediterranean with the lands lying 
around that great sea. Man has extended it east and 
wesi, north and south, so that we can now boast that 
we know all the Islands of the Atlantic and the IndiaH 

Qcean navigators say that in those seas there remain! 

no more to be found— with the countries of Asia (even 
China and Japaa have beeu described and exacüj 
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fffpeä by the Roman CathoHc missionaries). We 
mow the eastem coast of North and South America 
ktan Labrador to Cape Hörn, and we are able to lay 
flown the harbours and river mouths of Africa, thoiigh 
of its interior little has yet been visited. 

There will perhaps come a time, if the English take 
the matter in band wilhout fear of Spain, wheo the 
%kile World shall be fully explored, so that there will 
Ire DOlhing left to discover, neither strauge races nor 
Strange creatures, nor wonderfui plants. My falher, 
*ho had in bis library a copy of the great "Mappa 
Muadi," or Atlas of the Jate leamed Mr. Senex, would 
often converse seriously on the possibility of finding, 
m some hitherto unexplored part of the world, the 
long-iost Ten Trjbes, still, he would fondiy imagine, 
practising the Levitical Law in its Mosaic integrity, 
tithoQt adding to it or sublracting from it, and in 
i|POtance of the glosses introduced by Rabbinical and 
Tilmudic doctors. He looked to find this people in 
vait numbers {in conformity with Prophecy) somewhere 
between the Springs of Tigris and Euphrates, or, per- 
lups, more to the north, and even on the slopes and 
*fiiong the Valleys of the mountains called Caucasus; 
but, he would confess, without crediting the idie legend 
of the Sambalyon river, which seems a monstrous slory, 
ihey may have wandered faither afield, and perhaps 
>K now on some remote island of the Black Sea, the 
Kfd Sea, or even the Indian Ocean. "The recovery 
of tliese iribes," he said, "would be a great consolation 
^ pious persona, and would doubtless prove a mighly 
■Mpon in the hands of the faithful; or, apart from the 
'stielites, ihough this people must be ever foremost in 
*WÜioughts, it may very well be that there exist in 
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some reraote countries, which have had no interconisi 
with the outer world for raany centuries, some peopfc 
who were once a branch of the Roman Empire, anJ' 
have never heard of ils decline and fall, who knW 
nothing of Christ or Mohammed, or of the Hind» 
superstitions, but still worship after the manner of tit 
Greeks and Romans. 'Twould be stränge, indeed, W 
witness the rites of Jove and Venus; those of the gresl 
Sun god; of Ceres, the goddess of fertility; of BaecbÄ 
the god of joy and wine; and of Pan, of whose dealh 
these people perbaps know not: or it would be stränge 
to see them flocking to consult the oraclesr and OW 1 
wouid willingly, if it were albwed to a Christian, Iie I 
initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis, long since lost, 
though some have pretended that they are concealed 
in the Sixth Book of Virgil's '^neid,' and some still 
look for them in Apuleius' 'Golden Ass.* Again, Iherc 
must be somewhere on earth the wandering Jew, named 
Carlaphilus, Ahasuerus, or, accordiiig to others, IsaaC 
Laquedera, who is credibly reported to have been Isst 
Seen, and that not so very long ago, in Paris. To sit 
down and talk with hira, if his memory is still good, 
would be like Unding a Fifth Gospel, Or there may 
be in the interior of that great souihern continent whicl» 
they call New Holland great and powerful natioDS, 
with another civilisation than our own, and arls of 
which we know nothing. We have, it is true, invented 
gunpowder, the use of which, to rüde people, appeais 
a kind of magic; and we have contrived by our wit 
many ingenious mechanical devices. But there are, 
surely, many other secrets which man can compel Nature 
to surrender; and there may be tribes which possess 
these fiecirets — as, for example, if one may so speak 
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without blasphemy, the command and control of light- 
ning, which now striices here and there at random, as 
we say, if anything in this world is suffered to be at 
raadom; and the maslery over the olher elemeots of 
the earth — the wind, the storm, ihe ice, the snow, 
wtich now only obey the word and will of the Lord. 
Or there may have been discovered in these countries 
— who knows? — a universal medicinc for all diseases; 
tor, since death is the necessary result of decay or 
disease, when it is not accident, there may be laces 
who have discovered some herb or simple by virtue of 
which natural decay may be prevented, and so man 
may continue to live as long as he pleases; which, for 
Ibe devout Christian, who looks forward to his eternal 
rest, would not be long. Or there may even be found 
oflsboots or colonies of such ancient races as the 
Phoenicians, of which stock came the Carthaginians; 
and so we may, perhaps, at length learo by whal 
:Dt this braach of the Semitic race— a most 
id and cultivated brauch — hath left no literaturc 
either of poetry or history; or of the Ethiopians, 
by Homer, for some reasoo unknown to us, 
blxmeless. They were expelled from Egypt by the 
people whose descendants are now called Copts. With- 
out doubt, they were an interesting people, and re- 
markable for their primitive virtue, which may have 
BUrvived. I would look for them ou the western shores 
of the Red Sea. Or somewhere in the world, perhaps 
in the Pacific Isles, or in the unknown heart of Africa, 
or ihe great continent of the Southern Seas, there may 
be taces of giants, dwarfs, and amazons, for there must 
tcrtainly be some foundation for the stories of such 
people. There is also the far-famed kingdom of 
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Prester John, which some will have to be tlie Emint' 
of Abyssinia, whose King and people aie known B 
form a branch of the Christian Church, They boM 
themselves to be descended from Prince Menelek, K 
of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, which mij ' 
possibly be the case, allhough Holy Writ affords nO 3 
Warrant for the belief One would be pleased to leam ' 
also, if the many stränge stories najrated by the Val^ ' 
tian iraveller, Marco Polo, be true, or whether he haft ' 
repeated things which were merely related to him, m 
is done by Herodotus. And again, there is the joumej 
of Mandeville, in which are described men with but 
one leg, and hippotains, or creatures half horse, hilf 
man; so that there may be tnith in the legends of 
Centaurs, though some have thought them to have 
been merely a people loving horses and addicted lo 

"Then to descend to creatures: there are existii^ 
somewhere, perhaps, whether in the hot and buminj 
forests of South America, through which the great river 1 
Oroonoko flows, or in the African deserts, creatures Ukt 
the winged dragons of which so many stories have beeo I 
told, with Salamanders and other monsters; and in the 
sea, hideous monsters with bodies many fathoms lonft 
the vast mass floatJng like an island on the ocean: and 
great calamaries, of which sailors have reported some 
with long arms capable of seizing and dragging down 
to the bottom of the sea, ship, cargo, crew, and alL" 

Thus my father would discourse at length; but 
Jack halb assiired us that in this terrible voyage of 
bis, they encountered nothing bigger than a whale or 
more terrible than a shatk; nor any winged dragon, or 
serpent more dreadful than the kinds already knowni 
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white as for Ten Tribes, or for any men who know 
more than the Europeans, or have acquired a form of 
civilisation worihy cur attention, he does not believe 
that there are any such. 

We looked not for any news of the "Countess of 
Dorset" for three years at least; because, on the voyage 
<m which she was bound, tbere are no friendly ports 
where a vesse! may receive or send home despatches, 
though, doubtless, many where fruit and water may 
be oblained, We did not expect, therefore, lo hear 
any tidings of her until she should return. It was not 
until fully three years had passed away that we first 
began to ask ourselves when the ship might be ex- 
pected to return. 

Bul no news came of the ship, and no lelters from 
those aboard her. The fourth year passed, and still 
there came no news; and so the fifth, and still no 

Then those who remembered Jack Easterbrook, 
and loved him, began to misdoubt that something had 
happened to the ship; and, when the sixth year had 
abnost gone without a word, there were few who kept 
up heart, or had any hope in them. As for the Ad- 
miral, he mourned for Jack as for his own son, beüev- 
ing that he must have been cast away wilh all the 
ship's Company. "For," he said, "had they not all 
miserably perished, sorae intelligence would, ere now, 
have reached us. At the Navy Office they have written 
ship as wrecked, and the officers and crew as 
rinen, and the Clerks have told the women who 
■to ask alter their husbands that they may e'en 

'After fresh husbands; though ihis proves nothing. 

, though sbips have been known to be delayed 
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and forced back by coalinual and contraiy wüds, tt- 
caught by stoniis and losing their masts, yetdidl 
never hear of a ship overdue for three years, and ihö 
arriving safe. Long ago the underwriters, had ste 
been a merchant-vessel, would have paid off the in- 
surances. No, gentlemea, ihere is no hope. Our lM[ 
is drowned!" 

"We were wrecked upon the island of JuaaF»' 
nandez," said Mr, Shelvocke, "where we lived, in gieit' 
misery, on eels, the entrails of seals, and such lilte f« 
many months; and should still be living tliere but f« 
the arroourer and carpenter, who built for us a crait, 
thirty feet long, in which we embarked, having no 
other Provision than conger-eel, cnt into Strips, each 
Strip dipped into the sea and dried in the sun. A 
more loatbsome food 'twere difficult to find. Vet m 
escaped, taking Ihe Spanish ship 'The Santo Jesu,' 
aod so came safe home again." 

"Theo," said the Admiral, to whom this story wai 
not new, "the boy may stUl live, or, at best, he maj 
linger on some island among the savages, living od 
shell-fish and Üie like; and so is as good as dead; 
since we shal! never see him more — poor lad! poffl 
lad! a braver boy never stepped." 

"Witb Submission, Admiral," said Mr. Brinjcs, 
"Thal something must have befallen the ship I do nol 
doubt. It is a sea füll of coral reefs, sunken rock? 
Strange currents, and, in the norlhern and southerr 
parts, there are, it is certain, sudden storms. W( 
cannöt guess what has happened; still, I am sure thal 
Ihe boy will come back to us. Ask your old negress 
Admiral, who is a witch; ask PhiJadelphy if that bo/s 
eyes when he sailed away were the eyes of one vb. 
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[ is going to his death. She ca.n read the eyes of men 
j — ay, and has ofien read for me, sitting in my shop, 
' in the eyes of those going forlh to sea whether they 
will come back or no — and never once has she proved 
wrong, Now, Admiral, I have examined the chart 
over and over again; but can get no comfort from it, 
nor any due to what may have happeoed. An ocean 
where there are no ports, and where there is but one 
vessel sailing across it, like the South Pacific, where 
the 'Countess of Dorset' sailed upon — those waters 
can give no help. But that boy, Admiral, has not 
been drowned, And he will return to us. His fortune 
is long and stormy, as Philadelphy, at my request, 
hath proved in raany ways; by the bowl, by the cards, 
by the mirror, and by the glass ball. I have also had 
his nativity caiculated, and I learn the same story. 
And, by what small arls and knowledge I possess, I 
have leamed that his life will not be cut off untimely. 
What, gentlemen? Do the stars lie? Is there no 
tnith in the magic of the Mandingo woman?" 

It is a consolation to know that a happy end to 
, anxiely is certain, even by witchcraft. Yet Jack did 
not return, and no news conceming his ship. 

Many of the crew were Deptford men — volunteers 
aßer the peace. Their wives, or widows, on the ad- 
vice of the Clerks in the Navy Office — who were now 
wilhout hope conceming the ship — married again. 
This, however, is common among seafaring folk, and 
the worst that happens, should the husband come 
bome again, is generally no more than a fight and a 
cracked skull, with forgiveness over a bowl. Nay, 
^ there have been known cases in which the tnie hus- 
jbuid has coatentedly renounced his wife, and either 

■nuWerli-mntvtrf ■well Ihm. l. °i 
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rinarried aaother woman or gone away to sea agaia 
perhaps to seek out a new wife la some other port. 
These six years, as yovi may suppose, were no 
spent at home without changes. The eiders seem II 
stand still and suffer no change during six years, ua 
leas it is thal iheir locks, if they had any to shoi 
would grow grey; but in tbese days of wigs and sliavfl 
cheek there is nothing (happily) to nnark the approad 
of age, save trembling limb and crowsfeet round li 

teyes, which cannot be concealed. As for me, I wi 
iburleen, or thereabouts, when the "Counless < 
Dorset" saüed away; and therefore, after six years, 
■was twenty, and a man grown, though not to the robn 
stature promised by Jack when he left us. Castili 
was now past seveüteen, and, in niy eyes, more beaul 
ful, as ihey say, than the flowers in May, Nolhil 
, surprised nie more when Jack returned (for I promi 
Uyou that the black witch was right, and Jack did i 
I turn) than his coldness towards this nymph. If a & 
I complexion, eyes of heavenly blue, melting Ups, ro 
Icheeks and srailing mouth, with Üght hair curiii 
I nalurally about her forehead, and a figore slight ai 
|tall: in Short, if Hebe herseif — who was the godd« 
lof youthfiil and virginal beauty, as Venus is tl 
I goddess of that riper beauty which is no long 
I Ignorant of love — was lovely, then was Castilla love 
I at that time, and as sweet, gracious, and obliging 
[ cver was Hebe, the cup-bearer to the gods. Wl 
I when Jack came home, I looked to see him fall at li 
I fcet at the mere conteraplation of so much beau 
I Eut no; he was stark insensible. CasüUa moved hi 
1 pol; and this for a reason that you shall shortly leai 
It was during this six years, to speak for a mome 
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If, that I passed throtigh the greatest trouble 
jof my life, and touched the highest happiness that I 
pould hope or pray for. My father had, as he thought, 
Set me apart for God's sacred ministry, as Samuel 
Las set apart, from childhood. He had taught me 
ttom the first to consider this the holiest vocation for 
nian, as, doubtless, it must be confessed by all; and 
he had taught me as much Latin and Greek, with the 
Komposition of Latin verses, as I was permitted by 
iny natural parts, which are not great, to acquire. 
LAnd while he perceived very well that it was not in 
jmy power to become a great scholar like himself, he 
tomibrted and encouraged nie by the consideration 
fthal piety and virtue are within the power of eveiy 
fChrislian man, together with the other quatities which 
udom the sacred profession of priest or minister. 
i When I grew to the age of sixleen or thereabouts, 
Jlhe lime at which a boy generally begins to bethink 
Ifcimself of the future, I found, first, that I could not 
ikok forward to the cassock without a feeling of re- 
pugnance; and. secondly, that ihere was no olher 
iBianner of work in which I took any interest, save 
|«ie, which for a while was not to be thought of. In- 
Ideed, I did not myself consider it possible, though I 
Ibew veiy well that there were some — nay, a good 
[lliiinbcr — who live creditably by exercising the att of 
mintiDg, which was the only thitig I loved. 
I By this time I was arrived, by continual daily 
niractice, and by some natural aptitudc, at a certatn 
mxrficiency, so that my drawings of ships and boats 
gnd the like were, if one may say so, creditable and 
Kt lo be shown to any judge of such matters. But 
when I ventured to hint, in my father's hearing, that 
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a life spent in this occupation, whicfa he 
frivolous, might be füll of delight to one vtiO' 
drawiDg, Ihe ihing was received with so much 
pleasure that 1 dared not for some time to open 
subjeci again , bu t went od , under his 
making bad Latin verses and reading Cicero 
Virgil. 

I then began to consider tny destined profesaC 
wilh such a distaste as amounted to abhorrence, ii 
much that, had I persisted in taking those vows wWl 
my father intended and designed for me, I sh( 
have committed a most deadly sin, if not the 
which is unpardonable. And yet I ventured not 
open my conscience to my father, fearing his dis-j 
pleasure, and knowing very well how much he had 
his heart upon my following in his footsteps. 
at length encouraged to do so, however, partly becai 
il smote my soul wiih contrilion to go on pretendinj' 
acquiescence in my father's wishes, and partly by i 
ttÜDg which made my project appear more likely *f 
success, or, at least, less likely lo end in disastrous 
failure. 

There was a certain John Brooking, of Deptfori 
now very well known lo painlers, and to such fame 
as belongs to modern painters. He was about leo 
yeats older than myself, and at iirst was but a ship- 
wright's assistaRt in the Yard; but had no heart f« 
his work. and wasted his time in drawing the Work- 
shops, the docks, the timbers, hulkheads, anchors— 
everyihing that there is to be drawn in the Yard, evcn 
ßiving Up to his Art the whole of his Sundays. He 
was a good-natured, harmless kind of man, who cared 
Ljittle for himselt and had no ambilioo except to painl 
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, to earn enough for his daily wants, and to 
id the evenings driDking with his friends. He 
«ntly lefl the Yard, and went away to London, 
igning to seil his drawings. But, before he went, 
gave me great help in teaching me, so far as he 
iself kiiew them, the elements o( perspective, with 
;ain simple rules of geometry, and the arrangement 
ights; and showed me how to layon water- colours, 
I how to gel the proper tints, and how to produce 

Effects I desired. I know not how he lived for a 
Je; but, one day, 1 met him in the streets of Dept- 
1, and he told me, with g!ee, that he had found a 
n — a dealer in pictures — in Leicester Fields, who 
lld buy his drawings of ships, as many as he chose 
patnt at a guinea a-piece (N.B, — He afterwards 
nd that this honest dealer sold the same pictures 

ten guineas a-piece), and that therefore he was 
T a made man, and had nothing to do but to go 

with Ihe work he loved, and paint every day. 
ich he did, unlil he died of a consumption, brought 

I suspect, by much strong drink. However, I went 
London and visited him one day at his lodging. 

had a single room at the top of a house in a couit, 
le to the Fields, where his friend the dealer had 

Shop; il was a good-sized room with a large 
idow looking north, which is the best direction for 
it This was his painting-room and his living 
tu, bedroom and kitchen — all in one. Never was 
oom so littered and untidy and dirty. But John 
loking cared nolhing for dirt. He worked there 
day long, so long as the light lasted; or he made 
lehes and studies by the riverside, which he after- 
ds made into önished pictures in this simple 
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Studio, where he stood at his eascl, ncver tired, 
kniited night-cap on his head, and in his shirt-sleerts, 
and a tobacco-pipe, broken short off, between his 1$^ 
for he loved tobacco as much as any old gipsy womaU 

Well, his success, such as it was (but indeed I 
thought of nothing, theo, except how just to livel^ 
my work so only thal I could do the work I desiiti 
to do), inflamed me, and I resolved to teil all 10 mj" 
father; which, to make a long story short, I did. 
though with many misgivings. 

He is dead now; and, I doubt not, hath gooet» 
the rest provided for the faithful. It is a pl; 
my love and gratitude may not reach hioi. I h»vt 
never passed so unhappy a time as that when ll 
seemed as if I must continue niy preparation for 
Uöiversity, in order to perjure my soul by declatii^ 
falsely that I was singled out by Heaven to follow tht 
holy calling of a minister; and I have never feit 
truly happy as on that day when my father, wilk 
tears in his eyes, bade me vex my soul no longer, f« 
it should be with me as I wished. 

So I left Deptford, and went to London, to becont 
a pupil of the celebrated Mr. Hayman; and I hope 
that I have since done justice to the instructiocs of 
that great painler. But I came home often — parllj 
to sketch among the ships, and partly to see CastiUi 

Enough of my affairs, which coacern ihis stoij 
but little. 
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; sixth year came — nay, it had run half its 
; and more; yet no news of the "Countess of 
And there was iio longer any doubt that 
Bship was cast away, and all the crew long since 
As for Jack, who had been our hope and nur 
, of whom we had said that a youth so brave 
> masterful must needs rise to greatness, and 
1 credit upon himself and those who bad beea 
riends, none now ever spoke a word. Or if they 
> but to say that the loss of the boy had 
ight age upon the Admiral, and ihat 'twas great 
l youth of such goodly promise should thus un- 
' perish. The stars had Ued; witchcraft and 
gic were proved of no avail. 
Jack was dead. In the club at the "Sir John Fal- 
staff" his ship was never talked of, nor was there any 
further speculation as to her course, for the Admiral's 
sake, even by Mr. Brinjes. And, hy all the world, the 
boy was well-nigh forgotten. When the greatest of 
Living men, he whose name is niost in men's mouths, 
dies, the daüy Ufe of the world is no whit changed; 
and his place, even in his own work, whatever that 
may be, is speedily filled up. What then can one 
expect in the case of a boy? 

But in Mr. Brinjes' parlour, where now Bess West- 
moreland sat every afternooQ, for Company, and to 
cheer the oid man's heart, Jack was not forgotten. 
~ ! two talked about him still. More than this— 
■titiously trusting to the negresa's ma^ical ijcic- 
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tices — they confidently expected that he would retum 
again. Well, in the event the forecast proved inw; 
but, if we are to Irust to such aa oracle, where 1» 
religion? If an ignorant negro womati is pennitled 
find out, by her witchcraft, the secrets of the futorti 
and to foretell them, what shall become of religiooJ 
Then, farewell, faith; farewell, prayer; farewell, lind 
in Divine Providence; farewell, leaming, since ignfl 
rance succeeds where wisdom falls! 

In six years Bess had, like Castilla, grown iroB 
child to a woman. She was now in her sevenieenä 

E^year, not yet fiUed out to the fulness of her figu« 
%it already tall and shapely. If she had been dressed 
in rags, she would have commanded attention; but 
she was careful of her dress, and went always 
comingiy attired, though not above lier Station (ib 
coral beads that we know of were placed away 
some drawer or box out of sight). She was so 1 
that she topped her father (but he was roon* 
shouldered) by a head and neck, and there was a 
girl in all the town within her height by an inch ai 
more; she bore herseif like a lance, so straighl ai 
upright was she. Her nose and chin looked as 
they had been carved by a skilful scnlptor out 
marble, so clear and delicate were they; her eye 
were black, as was her hairj but rosy red her Upi 
and pearly white her teeth, Like many black-hairö 
women, her cheek was füll, but somewhat pale 
colour, and her throat was white, not with such 
wbiteness as lent another charm to the complexion 
Castilia, which, although of a sweet and deücate whlK 
yet glowed with a rosy warmth. The wbiteness 
F 9 colder or deeper white — a white that dofl 
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XM reflect the light, such as some Italian painlers 
läve delighted to portray; her hands were smail, and 
ler forehead low, as the Greeks loved it; as for her 
ejES, they were soft and deep, save when she was 
roused, and theo, indeed, they flashed fire aod flame. 
As became her Station, she wore no hoop, and dressed 
kr hair in a simple knotj but she walked as if her 
limbs were of springing steel; and I am sure no 
Princess in a hoop and patches could have walked 
more like a goddess; her arms, when she was at work, 
were the whitest ever seen, and the best shaped. 

I have never disguised, and shall never disguise, 
my helief, though Castilla will not agree with me — 
thät is, she assents, but without warmth — that Bess 
wis the most beautiful girl then living; and this I can 
the more fairly say, because I was never in love with 
her, any more ihan a painter is in love with his 
niodel. As for love between Bess Westmorelaud and 
myself, that was always impossible. Yet, for suitors, 
she never lacked any, though she sent all away, not 
with discourtesy, or with mockery, or with mirth, as 
some girls will — as if it is a fine thing to dash the 
hopes of an honest lad, and as if lovers can be had 
for the trouble of picking them up — but with firmness 

ti dignity, being too proud to encourage them, 
jffer them to believe that she wanted their 
Some of them were substantial and reputable 
tiom the daughler of a mere Penman might 
en proud to marry. Why, if he had died, 
«Id she have done for her daily bread? To 
knowledge, one of her wooers was gunner's 
the King's Navy; anoiher was master wheel- 
n the King's Yard; a third was foreman in 
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the Gicenland Dock; and, I dare say, there woe 
more of eqoally respectaUe place. It became a pio- 
verb that there was no man good enoo^ Ibr Bess 
Westmoreland; and the other gizls, wfao mi^it otfaer- 
wise have been envions of her chazms, r^arded her 
with open admiratLon, becanse she was not onhr modi 
more beantifiil than thems^ves, jet wished to cany 
away none of their sweethearts. 

One lover alone, oot of au, Stade by her, and I^ 
fhsed to take her '^No'' Ibr an answcr. This was 
Aaron Fletcho', now grown into a jaang giant; who 
carried on his fistthor's bnsiness of boot-boilder, yet 

dispositic 



Gravesend, or at Lexgh, in whidi he went fishing. 
Those, however, who ^mke of üiose fishing Toyages, 
were apt to langh. and to ask wby that fishing4xMt 
never came back bj dayüght 

"I have told joa," sazd Bess, "I have told yott a 
hnndred times, Aaron, that I will not listen to yoo. 
Wherefore, go away in peace, and troable me no 
longer. Whj, there are doztsis of other giris in Dq)t- 
ford, and plentj better-Ioc^dng than me woold t^J^e 
yon, and that joyfully." 

«There are not plaity for me,** he replied. **I 
want but one. And, Bess, I shall nevar give np ask- 
ing. Therc's nobody in the worid loves you better, 
or would do m<Me for thee. Why am I not good 
enoiigh? There^s money in the stocking, Bess, now 
fflthfff i» dcad — ay! and more than you think — and 
fti/rff* ^ff txjmt* There's as good business doing in my 
ytiri) nn in any boat-builder's on the river, not to 
q|f^rtk tit fhft »mack, which does a tidy stroke, take 
VhM» fiMil yf'tir flbout I am not a dninkard, though 
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ooce a weck or so I may take my glass with the rest 
I am strong, and I am young. I wouldn't strike 
TCman nor treat her cruel I'd be irue and faithful. 
Come, Bess, what is the matter with me, that thou 
canst not say 'Yea?' " 

Well would it have been for her, and for another, 
too, if she could have said "Yea," and taken hini. 
Why did she not? He was tall and strong, and hand- 
Wme of his kind; he was not esteemed to be ill- 
leoipered; he was not at that time a drinker, save of 
a eheerful glass; he had a good character, save for 
ihe reputatioa of these fishing voyages of his, which 
did him no hurt with anyone. Did not the Admiral 
himself put Aaron's Nantz upon his owti table? He 
"oiild have made Bess a good husband, if any could, 
boause such a womao, if she is to be happy, must 
Q«ds have a strong man for a husband, and one who 
ifül rule her and make her respect him. Well, in- 
iiti, it would have been for her if she had taken 
ite brave fellow; but she could not. 

"Bess," he said, "you can't be thinking still upon 
that midshipman? Why, he was but a boy, and you 
were a child. He's cast away and dead long ago; 
3nd if he was not, he wouldn't remember you." 

But she made no reply. 

"Tisn't for love of him, Bess, is it? Why, I fought 
liini half a dozen tiraes; and, if he were to come back, 
1 woiUd fighl him again." 

She laughed scomfully. '"Tis true, Aaron, the last 
%ht I saw; and where were you at the end of it? 
•'Jibbing your head, and looking ruefuUy at your 
brokea finger. And where was Jack? Walking awai 
"itli a laugh, But don't talk to me about Jack. 
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ips he is dead. Irving or dead, I don't supposch 
luld remeraber or care for a poor girl like me. 
I can'l many you, Aaron." 

"You shali," hc Said with an oath. "You s 
I will make you promise to many me." 

This was a prophecy not made by an orade. Ye^ 
Strange to say, it came tme^ — in a sense. To be Si 
it was not the sense that Aaron intended, It liä 
been obsetved that such prophecies, together wilh »11|| 
ibe prophecies of witches and magicians, when Üief] 
do come true, never happen in the way hoped f* 
when the prophecy is uttered. Certainly, as you shal 
aee, Aaron's prophecy did turn out true — but the 
result was not what he had expected and desired. In 
the same way, Mr. Brtnjes' prediction about the South 
Seas also proved true — yet not in the sense desired 
and expected by him. As you shall also discover. 

"Very well," said Bess, "I will promise to marrj 
you, Aaron — when I love you. Can a girl say fairer! 
Go away now, Aaron; go away and find some olhei 
woman who wants to go marrying, and take pily oa 
her, if you can. But as for me, I will marry no man." 
However, be renewed bis importunity; offering bo 
iresents, which she refused — such as parcels of hce, 
' isks of Nantz for her fatber, rolls of silk, and sO 
»rth, all got, I doubt not, in the way of his fishing— 
r^ttod always declaring, in his masterful way, thäl 
"iter she should promise to marry him. 
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ClIAPTER X. 
HOW JACK CAME HOME AGAIN. 

And now I have to teil how Jack was joyfuUy re- 
(tored to us. It was in sorry piight, and after maiiy 
Üaasicrs and sore privations, which killed his com- 
pinions, but left him — to look upon— none the worse, 
»rteo he came back to good food and decent clolhes 
again. I think that no one had ever a more wonder- 
fiil Story to leH, and yet ihere was never a worse hand 
at lelling his adventures. Lucky it was for Ulysses, 
md for ^neas, that they found poets to sing their 
lufferings and their wanderings, for, I dare say, Ihe 
former, at least, would have made a poor hand at tell- 
ing Ihem hiraself. A greater than Ulysses was here; 
wd no one, until now, has ever told, save imperfectly, 
tlie Story of his voyage. It wiU never be narrated as 
it öught to be, movingly, and to the Hfe; and Ihe sail- 
ing of the "Countess of Dorset" among the Pacific 
Islands, and the discoveries which she made, and the 
dreadful calamities which befell the ship and the crew 
will no more be remembered than if she had been 
soDie poor and insignificant coUier, cast away with her 
ttew of half a dozen men and a boy, on the Goodwin 
Sands. 

It is also a stränge circumstance that his life 
Aould have been saved by the man who, man and 
boy, was his steady and constant enemy. Nay, as you 
will see in the sequel, his life was once more saved 
by the Same hand — a thing which clearly shows the 
hand of Providence, if it were only designed 
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as a rebuke to the man who desired and even en- 
deavoured to compass the death of his enemy itul' 
rival. Vet I never heard teil that Aaron Fletth» 
repented of the halred which he always bore Jo Jack 
One night in ihe month of September, and llw 
year seventeen hundred and fifty-six — a dark aod 
cloudy night, the stars hidden and no moon, a ligW 
breeie flying, but only in pufls, and hardly enough 10 
fiU the canvas, and a soft and soaking rain falling— 1 
smaU vessel, rigged with fore-sail, sprit-sail, main-sail, 
and top-sail, was slowly making her way across Ibe 
German Ocean. Her name was the "Willing Mind," 
of Sheerness; she was manned by a crew of five, iwo 
roore than are generally laken on board a fishing-crafl 
of her dimensions. Of these tuen, the skipper sal in 
the Stern, the ropes in his band, two were lying asleep 
beside the skipper, covered with a tarpaulin, and tw> 
were in ihe bows keeping watch. She carried no 
light, but she was sailing well north of the track of 
outward-bound vessels, and was by this tirne too dose 
to the Essex coast to fear being run down by colliers. 
Perhaps the watch was on the look-out for lights od 
the coast, or for a King's revenue cutter, of whieh 
there are many along the east coast, and they greatly 
molest this kind of craft, overhauling them suspi- 
ciously, and searchiug for brandy and the like, im- 
pressing the honest fishermen on board, and some- 
times even imprisoning them, haling them before a 
magistrate, and bringing them to trial; and even, a 
they show much resistance, hanging them; and by 
their very appearance always obliging the crew tO 
throw overboard, if they have time, the whole of their 
cargo, It generally consists of a stränge kind of fish, 
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in the shape of kegs, runlets, and jars, with bungs 
and corks in their tnouths. Perhaps the "Willing 
Mind" showed no light because the skipper and his 
Crew dreaded being captured by a French privateer, 
for we were again at war with France, and the 
Cbannet was crowded with these hornets, though, as 
iL rule, they hardly ventured north of the Goodwin 
' or off the Nore. 
le boat slipped through the water slowly and 
'e for a gentle ripple in the bows. There 
;le way oti her, but she kept moving, 
take it," said the skipper, grumbling, "that it 
;ady past midnight; we ought to have made 
luryness by now. In three hours it will be day- 
and perhaps the dogs upon us — and with such 
a cargo!" 

"The breeze will fresben with the dawn, Master," 
Said one of the men io the bow. 

"And ihen it may be too late. And we haven't 
bad such 3 cargo for a twelvemonth. What is that off 
the Starboard bow?" 

"It looks like a buoy. But it can't be a buoy!" 
It was a black object, indistinct as yet, but they were 
Hearing it. Presently, a hoarse cry of "Sail ahoy!" 
came across the water. It was repeated twice. 

"It is a boat with four men in her," said the 
watch, making her out. "A Utile diogy she is, Now, 
wbat the plague is sbe doing out here?" 

"Sail ahoyl" came across the water again. And 
now they cotild distinguish the figures of tbree or four 
men Standing up in the boaL 

The skipper cursed and swore, and put up his 
beim. 
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"Soll Rlioy! for Jesus' säte! We aic äd 
cricd die men, 

l'lie Hkip|)ff cursed and swote again, kndE 
rleepcr; hut he altered his contse, and Ikm 
\i]xin the boitt. 

Thcrc wcrc five men in her, bat anc oJthi 
in ihe »tcrti whh his head upon Hs airas, mod 
The lioal hud ncither oars, mast, ot suis; d 
half füll of water, nnd the men were balti^ bl 
their hau. 

"l'oi Uod'H sakc, take us aboard!" ihcyoie 
i» a« mudl as wc can do to keep aäoat, aad 
Klarvingt" 

"Wlio are you?" asked the sldpper. 

"We luve broke from a FreniÄ prison," du 
hira; "utid four days oul, and nothing to eaL" 

Still the skippcr liesitaled. 

"Cap'cii," »aid one of the men, "we can 
nretly, who you iire, and what is your business. 
IS iioihinK to us. Take us on board. You 
rcgrct it. ünly lakc us on board and give us 
thiiig to eal, and set us ashore on English soi 
if you were luden with all the brandy there is 
World, you shoiild ncver be sorry for coming 
hclp," 

The skipper cursed them again for inten 
bis run. But it would have been the most sli 
inhumanily to refusc; therefore, with abadgrat 
sulkily, he ordered them to get on board as < 
aB they could. This they did; but they had 1 
ilic man in the Stern, because he had got ai 
wound in his head and had lost much blood, 1 
being nearly starved. So they lifted him i^^ 
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*^iin on a tarpaulin, and cast off their crazy little boat, 
^^d the smack went on her course again. 

Then the skipper, who was not wanting in generos- 

*ty, though he cursed them for stopping him, puUed 

^t of the locker such provisions as might be expected 

^ such a craft — consisting only of bread, mouldy 

l^tch cheese, and some onions. But, Lord ! if these 

kad been the greatest dainties ever set before an 

-Alderman the men could not have devoured the food 

i«K)re greedily; even the wounded man lifting his head 

«nd eating ravenously. When there was nothing at 

all left to be eaten, the skipper passed round a bottle 

of brandy and a pannikin, which were received with 

beartfelt gratitude too deep for power of speech. For 

cold and starving men bread and cheese and onions 

make a banquet, but brandy in addition — oh! 'twas 

too much! 

When they had eaten up everything, therefore, 
and drunk as much brandy as their rescuer would 
give them, they began, as sailors will, through a spokes- 
löan, to relate their story. Everybody knows, that at 
the outbreak of the war the French fleet put so many 
privateers to sea, and .we had so few, that there was 
oothing but the capture of English merchantmen going 
up and down the Channel, and the French prisons 
were soon choked with poor devils laid up by the 
hcels, and waiting for a general exchange, or for the 
dose of the war, to be releasöd. Three of the men 
had been taken by a privateer out of a West India- 
^'^^^i and conveyed with others up the country to a place 
^ped St. Omer, which is a fortified town some twenty 
Diiles from Dunquerque, and about the same distance 
^ßi Calais, and were then clapped into prison in the 

"^Worldweni verywelUhen, I. lO 
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citadel, or the barracks, or the town jail, I known 
which. Wherever it was, they found there, among t 
other prisoners, the man who lay wounded on the t 
paulin, not able to sit up, and saying nothing. ^. 
he it was, they said, who had devised the plan 
their escape. There were a dozen more who wer( 
the plot, and should have made the. attempt, bu 
the last moment they lost heart, as always happen 
an adventure so desperate, and remained behind. 
things turned out, it was lucky that there were 
more of them, because there was certainly no r 
for any more in their rickety little boat 

I do not rightly understand how the escape 
effected, because in the subject of fortifications 1 
ignorant, though Jack hath often endeavoured tc 
piain to me the nature of scarp, counterscarp, bas 
and so forth. However, they surmounted all t 
difficulties, and in the dead of night they found tl 
selves on the right side of the ramparts — that is 
the outside — and with open country all round i 
Then, steering by the stars, they made due n 
Before they got half way on their journey they 
surprised by dawn, and forced to seek a hiding-p 
which they found in a wood or coppice beside a 1 
where the shelter was good, though the lying was 
and swampy. Here they stayed all day, with not 
to eat except a few berries, then happily ripe. 
nightfall they started ägain, and, as they judged, 
after midnight found themselves on a sandy • 
somewhere between Calais and Dunquerque, ne 
place called Gravelines. But there was no boa 
this open and deserted coast, and they wandere 
and down for a long time seeking for one, and fei 
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they might again have to seek a night's shelter. 

^'^en, at last, they found one, it was hauled up high 

^d dry on the sand. This would have mattered 

mittle, but, unluckily, her owner, or a man who be- 

J^ved like her owner, was sleeping on the sand beside 

«r. There was no choice, but they must needs have 

lier, and while they dragged her down to the sea, the 

Irenchman woke up, and perceiving that he was being 

lobbed of his boat, he lugged out a knife and.made 

Jtt them, and, before he could be fairly knocked on 

Hie head, gave their leader a desperate cut across the 

face, from which he lost a great deal of blood, and 

was much weakened. They got him safely into the 

boat, however, though he was fainting from the wound, 

and so put to sea, and hoped to be able to row across 

the Channel, if they should have the good luck to 

'scape the privateers, and make the port of Dover, in 

eight or ten hours; or, perhaps, they might be picked 

up by some English ship, if they were lucky. They 

had neither mast nor sail in the boat, and there were 

no provisions in it of any kind. Also, as they quickly 

discovered, she very soon sprung a leak, and had to 

be baled out continually. They rowed on, however, 

taking tums, for three or four hours. Then a most 

unfortunate thing happened. For, while two of them 

were rowing lustily, in their eagemess to lose no time, 

^d to get across and land on English soil again, and 

tbe oars being not only small but old and rotten, they 

both snapped short off close to the rowlock, at the 

same time. This accident dashed all their hopes, for, 

fbough they tore up two of the boat's planks, think- 

^ to row with them, it was slow work; then they 

^'ied to make a sail with a shirt and one of these 
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plankSy there being a light breeze firom the sou*-v 
and they got, as they supposed, into the current 1 
were carried, certainly, as they discovered at daybi 
out of sight of the French coast, but also, which 
another misfortune, outside the track of ships, an< 
though they saw many sail in the distance, they pj 
none near enough to be picked up, and in this n 
able condition tossed and drifted for four days 
four nights, and were now well-nigh spent, anc 
leak in the boat growing every moment worse, so 
she threatened to fill with water and to sink 1; 
them unless they baled continually. 

"It's easy guessing," they repeated, after they 
told their story, **what youVe got on board: that 
concern of ours. Only you put us ashore. Wr 
making bold to inquire further, teil us where we 
and how far from shore." 

"As to where we are/' said the skipper, "the : 
is dark, and I don't rightly know. But to the b( 
my guessing, we are not far from Shoeburyness, \ 
should lay right ahead; but the shore is low, anc 
ficult to make out." 

"Mate," said the spokesman, "land us as far 
any port as you can. I guess the press is hot u] 
river." 

The skipper said that there was a very hot { 
that as to himself, he was going to land at Shoe 
ness, where he could put them ashore, and they < 
tlien shift for themselves, and make their way in 
if so be they had friends anywhere. 

"As for this poor fellow," said the man, poi: 
to the one who was lying down, "he says he' 
officer, though he doesn't look like one in those 
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of his. So he's got nothing to fear from a press. 
Don't put him ashore, skipper. Take him to some 
place where he will get his wound dressed. If what 
he says is true, he will be able to pay you for the 
Service." 

"I will take him," said the skipper, "to Gravesend. 
That is all I can do for him. After that, he must 
shift for himself." 

Shortly after this, and before daybreak, they made 
the land between the village of Southend and Shoe- 
bmyness. Here they landed the four men, who, with 
many vows of gratitude, expressed in sailor-like fashion 
— namely, with appeals to the Divine Power to blast 
them and sink them if they ever forgot this Service — 
quickly vanished inland. It matters nothing what be- 
came of these poor fellows; but intelligence came from 
Maldon, shortly afterwards, that a gang of four men, 
dressed like sailors, had been apprehended stealing a 
sheep. They made a desperate fight, and one of the 
posse comitatus was dangerously wounded. In the 
end, they were overpowered, and taken to Chelmsford 
Jail, where, in due course, they were all hanged. If 
these were the men landed from the "Willing Mind," 
the poor wretches had better have remained in their 
prison at St. Omer, where, at least, they were living a 
life of innocency, although half-starved with their 
meagre soup and sour bread. But perhaps the men 
who were hanged were another gang. 

Now, as regards the cargo of the "Willing Mind" 
— I mean that load of fish, all with corks and bungs 
in their mouths — it would be a shame for me to dis- 
close where it was landed, and by whom it was re- 
ceived, though one may know very well. I am not a. 
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spy and an informer; the revenue officers may \ 
out for themselves the secrets of the trade which 1 
have to stop, if they can. I say not whether it is 1 
a trade as a person of tender conscience may ui 
take; but, at least, this much may be said for it- 
those who practise it know beforehand the risks 
run, and the punishment which awaits them if 
are captured. 

Enough to say, that the landing was succ( 
and that about noon that day the "Willing ^f 
now in ballast, was running up the Thames wit 
sail, wind and tide favourable, bound for Grave 
and the wounded man was so far recovered, tl: 
was now sitting up and looking about him. H 
a wild creature to look at, being, to begin with 
ribly thin, as if he had had no food for montl: 
had suffered his beard to grow, and it now cc 
his whole face, so that he looked like a Turk. 
his hair long and uncombed; his head was bou; 
with a dirty and bloody clout, which hid one 
there was blood upon his cheek. Presently, wh 
looked about him with lack-lustre gaze, the p; 
his wound being great, his eye feil upon the sls 
and he started and became suddenly alive and 

"Aaron Fletcher, by the Lord!" he cried. 

"That is my name," replied the skipper. ' 
not ashamed of it. But I don't know you, mate 

" You have forgotten me, Aaron. If you had 1 
me, you would have been all the more anxious t 
my life. Of that I am well assured. We should 
foundered in five minutes. As for me, I cared n( 
whether we sank or swam. All is one to a sti 
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man. Give me another tot of brandy, Aaron. Don't 
you recognise me now?" 

"Man! I never clapped eyes on you before to my 
knowledge. But since you know my name, and there- 
fc»e, likely, where I live, so that you might do mischief, 
let me teil you" — here he insisted or emphasised the 
assurance by a dozen or two of round oaths, such as 
he and his kind have always ready to hand for all 
purposes — "that if you are going to turn informer, 
after all you have seen, it would be better for you if 
we had thrown you overboard at once with a shot to 
your heels. One or other of us, my lad, will have 
your blood." 

The other men of the crew murmured approval of 
this sentiment with additions of their own invention, 
about cutting the weasand, breaking bones and limbs, 
gouging out eyes, and so forth. 

"The same old Aaron," said the man. "Why, 
you have not changed, save that you are stouter and 
Wgger. The same sweet and unsuspicious temper. I 
wonder if there is another such treat in störe for us 
hoth as we had when last we met?" 

"Who the devil are you?" asked Aaron, staring, 
Partly because the man knew him, and because so 
^^ged a fellow should talk with such boldness. But 
^ yet quite unsuspecting. 

"That, my friend, if you cannot guess, I shall not 
^^U you. As for your kegs, fear not. I care nothing 
'''^here they were bestowed nor to whom they were 
^^Usigned, nor where they came from. So far as I 
^'^ concerned, you are safe. Besides, you have saved 
^y life. This cut in the head, d'ye see, cost me so 
°^Uch blood that I do not think I could have eadxsxed 
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another night of starvation. Why, man, 
to live for weeks with nothing but a ta: 
again, when the chance came, of putrid s 
fish ! Tm downright tired of starving." 

"Who are you, then?" Aaron looked 
but could make nothing of him. 

Yet it was stränge that he did not beg 
This, I take it, was because, like everyt 
had quite made up his mind that Jack w 
dead, and so he was gone clean out < 
This is so, when a man is dead. His 1 
of our mind because we never think 1 
again. 

"Well," he Said at length, «it don't s 
ton who you are. YouVe got nothing 
even should you lay information. But 
on your luck, whoever you be. And y 
of a sailor about you. Wherefore, mate, 
vice and keep well in shore, for the pi 
the way from Margate to Chelsea, and, 
not, the/U have you if they can, and tl- 
more for skulking, if you are not fit for 
and-twenty hours." 

"Thank you, Aaron," the man replie< 
down again and went to sleep. But Aar 
ing at him, uneasy, yet not able to remei 

So they made their way to Gravesend 
off that port in the aftemoon. 

"I thank you, Aaron," said the passe 
up, and getting to his feet. "The food ar 
and the sleep have set me up again. 1 1 
be able to walk the rest of the journey 
favour, Aaron. After saving my life, 
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thing for you to do. I am without a single penny. 
Lend me a Shilling, which I will bring myself to the 
boat-house, and repay you when you come home. 
You don't know me, Aaron! Why, man, how goes the 
boat-building?" 

Aaron produced the money, still staring with all 
bis eyes, as the children say. 

"A Shilling, Aaron, is not much. If it was six 
years ago, I should say we would fight for it." So 
lie dashed back the hair that hung about bis face, 
and looked Aaron füll in the face with a laugh. 

"Good Lord!" cried Aaron. "Ifs Jack Easter- 
brook!" 

"Mr. Easterbrook, ye dog. I am in rags, but I 
ana a ELing's officer still, and you are nothing but a 
common smuggler." 

"It's Mr. Jack Easterbrook," Aaron repeated. "He's 
come back again!" 

"As for this Shilling, Aaron, shall we fight for it 
now?" 

"But Oh, Lord! How in the world did you 

S^^ in such rags as this? And where's the 'Countess 
o^Dorset?'" 

**As for the rags, where I got them was in the 

^^^^ of Chiloe, off the Patagonian coast, and if I had 

^^t got them I should have come home as naked as 

^^a.m in his innocency. And as for the 'Countess of 

^c>rset,' her timbers are where I got my rags, on the 

^P^st of South America, and her crew are mostly be- 

sid^ her timbers, such parts of them, that is, as the 

^^t>s have not been able to devour." 

"Oh, Lord!" Aaron gazed as if at a ghost, and 
^^^Id say no more. 
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"Do they think me dead, Aaron?" 

"All of them; except, I am told, Mr. Brinjes." 

"Oh! and the Admiral?" 

"It isn't for the likes of me to know what his 
honour thinks, sir," said Aaron. "But he's been going 
heavy for a good time past, and they do say as how 
he frets more than a bit about your drowning." 

Jack was silent for a bit 

"And Bess Westmoreland?" he asked. 

"What has she got to think about you for? Yott 
are a gentleman, though in rags at this present mo- 
ment. As for Bess, she is but the daughter of a Pen- 
man. She belongs to the likes of us, not to gentieinöi 
officers." 

"She must be grown a big girl now. Well, Aaron, 
and Mr. Brinjes?" 

"He's a devil. He's worse than ever. He gave 
I^ance Pegg, of Anchor Alley, the rheumatics last 
week, and threatens her with worse for rope's-endin' 
tliat girl of hers. He's a devil! and never a day older 
since your honour went away." 

"So, Aaron, you have saved my life, though you 
did not intend it. Yet I take it kindly. I do not 
think you would have suffered your old townsman and 
your old crony, whom you used to fight whenever you 
met him, to drown, if you had known who was in the 
boat." 

"I would not, sir," said Aaron, stoutly. "Yet, to 
teil the truth, Fd as lief you were at the bottom of 
the sea, in Davy's locker, where we all thought you 
were, and where you ought to be by rights, your ship 
and the crew all being there except you." 

"Give me thy band, Aaron." 
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So they shook hands. 

"As for the Shilling, sir," said Aaron, "let me 
"DQake it a guinea, and if your honour will let me pay 

ibr a decent suit of clothes, or shoes, at least " 

"Nay, Aaron. As you found me, so shall they 
find me. The Shilling will be enough to pay for all I 
"Want; and I have gone so long barefooted that my 
fcet are as hard as leather, and feel not the road. 
As for the Shilling, we will, perhaps, fight for it. But 
öot yet You would not, I am sure, being an honour- 
able man, wish me to fight until I have recovered my 
strength. Farewell, Aaron." 

So he stepped ashore, and with such lightness of 

Step as reminded Aaron of the old days when Jack 

stepped down the street in his midshipman's uniform, 

free and careless. He was light of Step because of 

the joy of retuming home, yet he was still somewhat 

dizzy and weak. However, he had a Shilling to pay 

for supper, and he had but twenty miles to walk, or 

thereabouts. A short distance for those who are 

streng and well, but a long joumey to be done on 

foot by a man with an open wound on his forehead, 

and half-starved to boot, so that it is not surprising 

that he did not reach Deptford tili noon next day. 

The next day was Sunday. 

At half-past twelve, the Vicar of St. Paul's finished 
a most learned discourse upon certain philosophical 
Systems of the Phcenicians, the Chaldeans, the Greeks, 
and the Egyptians, deducing Christian truths, by the 
method known as analogy, from each. Castilla, I re- 
member, sat with folded hands, and eyes fixed upon 
the preacher, as if she understood every word. And 
the Admiral slept. The poorer part of the congrega- 
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tion behaved after their kind; that is to say, the men 
slept, the women sat perfectiy still, and the boys 
fidgeted. When one became too noisy, he was taken 
out by the beadle and caned in the churchyard among 
the tombs, the other boys all listening, and countiiig 
the strokes, as if the number administered was in it- 
self a fine moral lesson (the same thing may be ob- 
served both in the Army and the Navy). When I 
read that the Papists attach a particular merit to mere 
attendance or presence during the Performance of 
their mass, I cannot but think that the same in* 
dulgence might be extended to our poor ignorant 
rustics and servants for their patient attendance at 
the sermons of which they understand nothing. 

When moming Service was ended, the Vicar came 
down from the pulpit and walked into the vestry, pre- 
ceded by the beadle, carry ing his stick of office, and 
followed by the clerk. Then the people all stood up 
in respect to the Quality, who led the way out of the 
church. First there walked down the aisle the Ad- 
miral, his wig that morning combed, curled, and 
powdered, and with him his lady in hoop and satin, 
and his daughter Castilla in hoop and sarsnet, very 
beautiful to behold. After them came Mr. Pett, the 
shipbuilder, with his wife and family; Mr. Underhill, 
the retired purser, who was a bachelor; Mr. Mostyn, 
the Cocket-writer of the Customs; Mr. Shelvocke with 
his family, and others who lived in the genteel houses 
beside the Bridge; and with them I walked down the 
aisle, though only a painter, and an apprentice at 
that. When we had passed down the aisle, and con- 
versed for a few minutes Standing on the great stone 
terrace which makes St. PauFs Church so stately, we 
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separated, soihe taking the pathway through the 

churchyard to the right into Church Lane, and others 

^0 the left into Bridge Street. I walked beside Castilla, 

who carried her Book of Common Prayer, and was 

silent, doubtless meditating on the spiritual truths of 

the Vicar's sermon^ Behind us came three out of the 

-Adnciirars four negroes, and Philadelphy, splendid in 

^^r silk handkerchief and a blue speckled frock. And 

after us came the common sort flocking out together, 

the boys, for their part, glad that the sermon was 

^^ished, and all of them longing for the Sunday's 

^^^f* and pudding. The poor do certainly exercise 

the virtue of patience more than the rieh, especially 

^t a sermon, of which, when a learned Divine, like 

^y father, preaches it, they can understand not one 

^^i'd. So that one may forgive them for the un- 

restrained joy which, on every Sunday, the faces in 

t^^ side aisles manifest at the conclusion of the dis- 

^^Urse, not only of the boys and girls, but of the 

ß^Own-up people as well. Among those who foUowed 

^fter the better sort were Mr. Westmoreland, the Pen- 

^^n, and his daughter — he bent and feeble, round- 

shouldered and meek, leaning on his stick; and by 

"is side, Bess, tall and upright as a lance, dressed 

sotjQcwhat finer than those of her condition are wont 

t^ go, and holding her head in the air as if she was 

^ Queen. Strange that her father should be so meek 

^^^d humble, and that no learning of the Catechism 

^^iild teach Bess meekness or humility. There is, I 

^Ow understand, a certain quality in beauty which 

P**events its owner from lowliness, however humble be 

^^r Station. The young fellows looked after Bess as 

^^€ came forth from the church j but ^ha x^^^^^'^ 



Just opposite the churchyard gate, close 
principal entrance of Trinity Hospital, we obse 
we passed into Church Lane and turned to tl 
a fellow leaning against the posts. He was 
big-limbed, but thin and wasted, as if he h 
suffering from some disease or dreadful pr 
One could very well see that he was a sailor, 
in his dress, such as it was, there was little 
it. He wore a common sailor's petticoat or s 
had a ragged waistcoat, buttoned up to the n^ 
cause he had neither shirt nor cravat; he w 
headed and barefooted; his hair was long and 
round his forehead was tied a dirty clout o 
kerchief, red with streaks of blood, so that he 
to have but one eye. 

As we came out of the churchyard, I caug 
of him, and thought, naturally, how he woulc 
he were drawn just so, in those rags, and pu 
picture, making one of a group. And I ss 
suspected nothing — how could we be all so 

3 1_1i_ J _-. A. A.- ;a1_ i__ir T- _ 
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nd found a crown-piece, which he bestowed upon the 

"My lad," he said, "thou art a sailor, and thou 
last fallen among thieves, belike. I will not ask 
vhere thy wound was gotten, nor in what Company; 
lor how thou art in such ragged plight. Take this 
^rown-piece. Go into dock and refit. When this is 
spent, come to me for another. And when all is well 
again, volunteer and serve the King, and so keep out 
of mischief." 

He shook his gold stick with admonition, and 
stumped away. But the man took the coin and held 
U in his hand, without saying a word of thanks. I, 
stül watching him in my foolish way, because so 
picturesque a rogue had I never seen, most of our 
X"agged vagabonds spoiling their beauty, so to speak, 
by going in an old wig, torn in half, burned, uncombed, 
and dirty, that hath, perhaps, been used by a shoe- 
black to rub the shöes in his trade. There is no 
picturesqueness possible in an old wig. Yet, I was 
not so stupid but I saw in the man's eye a look which 
was both wistful and sorrowful, though I did not then 
Interpret it in that manner. 

So the Admiral went on, foUowed by his good 
lady, who held her skirts in her hand, and stared at 
the man in her turn, as ladies sometimes look at such 
poor wretches — namely, as if they were of a different 
clay, and had another kind of Adam for their father. 
But one must not expect a gentlewoman, such as the 
Admiral's lady (she was by birth distantly connected 
with the Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, and a 
Scotswoman) to understand how, beneath the most 
rugged exterior, there may be found admirable quali- 
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ties of courage and fidelity. So she gazed upon him, 
turned her head, and went her way after the AdmiraL 
After her came Castilla. "Poor man!" she said, in her 
sweet way, "I would I had some money to give thee; 
but I have none. Truly thou art to be pitied. I wish 
thee better fortune and a ship." 

She had been taught by her father, and fully be- 
lieved it, that the only place where these roughtar- 
paulins were happy and out of mischief was on boarf 
ship. Seeing that they are so often drunk and fight- 
ing, and in trouble on shore, perhaps she was right 
But then ashore there is no bo's'n, and there is no 
cat-o'-nine-tails, save for pickpockets. So she looked 
at him compassionately, and he moved his ups as if 
he would have spoken, but did not. And so she 
passed on her way. 

Then came I myself. I said nothing, but he looked 
at me with a kind of sorrowful wonder. I remem- 
bered, directly afterwards, what that eye of his said 
as piain as it could speak; but at the moment I was ' 
deaf to its voice, and blind and stupid, thinking only 
of a bündle of rags on a tall figure, and how the man 
and the rags would look in a picture. After ourselves 
came the negroes and Philadelphy. The men rolled 
their eyes at this poor fellow with the contempt that 
a fat and well-fed negro always feels, forgetful of his 
skin, for a starving white man, and if their master had 
been out of hearing they would have laughed aloud 
and even rolled on the ground in the enjoyment of 
his suffering. Nothing makes a negro laugh more 
joyfuUy than to see somebody hurt. That is, perhaps, 
why some of their kings celebrate their most joyftil 
festivals with horrid murders and rivers of blood. 
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Phüadelphy foUowed her young mistress, and had 
no eyes for anyone eise, being, though a witch and 
a sorceress, and a Obeah woman, faithful to Miss 
Castilla. 

When we had passed, the Vicar came out of the 
vestry and so into Church Lane. 

"Why, my friend," he said, stopping to contem- 
plate the scarecrow, "where hast thou gotten these 
rags and this wound?" 

"I have escaped, sir, from a French prison, and 
have received a hurt on the forehead." 

Something in his manner touched the Vicar. 

"Are you a common sailor?" he asked. 

"Do I look like aught eise, sir? Heard one ever 
of an officer in such rags as mine?" 

"Yet you speak like an educated man. And your 
voice seems familiär to me. Follow me to the vicarage, 
^Y poor man, where you shall have a plate of victuals 
and a tankard of ale, and we will see what can be 
done to replace some of these rags, which are not 
proper for a Christian man and an honest man to 
wear." 

"How doth your Reverence know that I am an 
honest man?" 

"Nay, that I know not, and there are many rogues 
abroad. But it is not for me — God forbid! — to at- 
^cnipt to separate the sheep from the goats. There- 
^ore, sheep or goat, follow me and be welcome, in the 
Qame of our Saviour." 

The Vicar left him, and he turned and would have 
followed, but for one thing. 

We who were a few yards in advance, unthinking 

^^ World wentvery well then, /. ^^ 
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and suspecting, heard a cry which stopped thevay 
beating of our hearts. 

The cry was from Bess Westmoreland. 

She, too, saw the ragged sailor when she passed 
through the churchyard gate. But she did not, likc 
the rest of us, pass on, and think no more. She sud- 
denly broke from her father, pushed the crowd awaj 
to right and left, and feil on her knees upon the muddy 
ground, catching the man by both hands, like a mad 
thing, and crying: 

"Oh, Jack! Jack! Jack! He is home again! Jad 
Easterbrook has come home again!" 

Then, as we crowded round, we saw the tears run 
down his face. It was the first time, and the last, 
that ever any man saw Jack weep; yet he had plenty 
to cry for, both before this and after. He caught the 
girl by both hands, and bent over her, saying, as irt 
all heard: 

"Oh! Bess, Bess, none of them remembered n« 
— not even Luke; none of them thought of me! Bat 
you remembered me, Bess! Oh! Bess, you remeift- 
bered me!" 
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CHAPTER XL 
THE VOYAGE OF THE "COUNTESS OF DORSET." 

Then we all crowded round him, shaking his band 
and rejoicing; and the Admiral first swore at Jack for 
playing a trick upon us (but, alas! it proved to be no 
tridc), and then at himself for his stupidity, and then 
could say nothing for the tears which drowned his 
voice and ran down his cheeks. And Jack declared 
first that he would never part with the AdmiraPs crown- 
piece, and next that he would not put off his rags 
until he had first eaten the Vicar's plate of victuals 
and drank his tankard. This he did; and the Vicar 
Said grace solemnly, with thanks for the safe return of 
the long-lost sailor; and we all flocked round him to 
See him eat and drink. A pretty sight it was, for he 
had not tasted honest roast beef for six long years. 
Then, though it was Sunday, nothing would do but 
they must ring the church bells, as if they would bring 
down the tower about their heads. And Mr. Brinjes 
came running in shirt-sleeves, waistcoat, and night- 
cap, just as he left his shop, the lancet still in his 
hand with which he had been bleeding people all the 
ßiorning. 

Thus we carried home our poor ragged prodigal. 
■^fter the first confusion was over I looked for Bess, 
W she had slipped away, unheeded. 

Then came the barber, and cut off his frightful 
^card, trimmed and powdered his hair, and tied it 
behind with black ribbon, so that he looked now like 
^ Christian. More suitable clothes were found for 
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lilm, and as for bis wound, Mr. Brinjes dressed itfotj 
him, and covered it with plaister, tf^Hing himthatkl 
was an ugly gash, but in a few days would be heakd, 
save for tbe scar across bis forebead, a thing whÜ 
no sailor beeds; and tben be stood before ns, apn^ 
and bandsome fellow indeed. He bad left us a H 
and be came back to us a man, over six feet in hei^ 
and witb broad sboulders and stout legs to matcL 
His cbeeks, 'tis true, were somewbat boUow and pak» 
because be bad been on sbort commons for foor yean» 
as you will presently leam. 

New, you will believe tbat we were eager to knof 
wbat bad befallen bim; but we could at fiist get littlc 
talk witb bim, for all tbat aftemoon tbere came to tlie 
house j)eople of every kind anxious to see and cofr 
verse witb tbis young bero, wbo bad, it was reported 
in tbe town, escaped from tbe French after six yeaö 
of captivity. Tbe Cburcb Service in both churches 
was tbat aftemoon read to empty pews, because aE 
tbe worsbippers were in tbe Admiral's garden. Among 
them came tbe widows of tbose Deptford men who 
bad sailed witb Jack in tbe "Countess of Dorset"; 
many of tbem bad long before tbis married agalSf 
and all were anxious to bear of their late busbandSi 
inquiring particularly into tbe circumstances of their 
deatb, and appearing to find consolation in consida- 
ing tbe dreadful nature of tbeir suflferings. Therc 
came all Jack's former friends, wbo bad not forgottea 
lüm, sucb as almsmen from Trinity Hospital, and pen- 
hitjners from Greenwicb, old sailors from Deptford and 
Rotherbitbe, and even shipwrights and dockyard car- 
peuters. Mr. Westmoreland came, but without his 
daughter; and even, tbougb tbis seems incredible. 
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ne of the Thames watermen , who had the grace to 
nember Jack Easterbrook. All the aftemoon Cudjoe 
d Snowball, who ought to have been at church, 
idged about with foaming tankards and mugs, giv- 
g everybody who desired an honest glass to drink 
e Lieutenant's health (he was still only a midship- 
an, but they gave him promotion). And there were 
thousand questions asked one after the other, so 
at long before the evening, when we were to have 
i account of the voyage, we knew pretty well what 
id happened. And, though it was Sunday, there 
is brewed a great bowl of punch for the evening; 
id in the end the Admiral was carried to bed, and 
any of the guests retired with a rolling gait and 
ick voice; while, as for me, the next moming showed, 
' trembling fingers and headache, besides the memory 

uncertain Steps, that I, too, had rejoiced among the 
5t beyond the limits of soberness. Among the com- 
ny were, first, my father, the Vicar of St. PauFs; 
en Captain Petherick, the commissioner of the King's 
ird; Mr. Stephen Pett, who hath a shipbuilding yard 
his own, where many fair vessels have been built; 
r. Mostyn, Cocket-writer in His Majest/s Custom 
>use; Lieutenant Hepworth, formerly of General 
wlett's Regiment of Marines; Mr. Underhill; Mr. 
elvocke (the younger), who had himself been round 
t world in the year 1720, as everybody knows who 
s read the account of his father's voyage, and the 
dicious book conceming the same voyage written 

Mr. Betagh, his Captain of Marines. There was 
o Mr. Brinjes. And I, for one, presently observed 
th pride that we had here assembled together in 
e room — a thing which could hardly be compassed 
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in any other town, except Portsmouth, Plymout 
Chatham — three men who had at three separati 
sailed upon the great unknown Pacific; and of 
two had actually circumnavigated the globe. 

I have observed, having been bom and 1 
up among men who delight in telling and 
stories of battle, escapes, shipwreck, and the lil 
the hero of a hundred adventures is seldom a 
to teil them as he who hath in all his life expe 
but one; and that, often enough, not of his ow 
ing, but against his own desire, and even entert 
in bodily fear. Yet Virgil makes ^neas rel 
wanderings movingly and in the finest vers 
Shakespeare teils how Othello would, in the 
of Desdemona, fight his battles over again. 
Jack, he had encountered so many perils a 
with so many adventures, and those of so extrac 
a kind, that one would not expect the hundre< 
of them to be told in one evening. They were 
to fiU a dozen books of travel, such as are g 
written, most of them with no adventures more 
than the upsetting of a coach or the appearar 
footpad; nay, I have never seen any books whi 
tained such wonders as Jack had witnessed , if 
cept the voyages of Captain Clipperton, Capta 
vocke, and Commodore Anson; and none c 
Commanders ever sailed among the Islands wl 
"Countess of Dorset" visited. Yet he was n 
at first, to teil us much about them; and it w 
by continual questioning and persuading him 
with the map lying open before him, that w 
get him to unburden his mind of some of th( 
he had seen and undergone. Some men — oi 
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was one — are so constituted that they do not 

to understand what people want to know, or 

'liat they should teil them. Our hero was not reticent, 

I^ am sure, from any fear of appearing boastful, be- 

*^use sailors love above all things to speak of their 

^Ci'wn adventures; but because, first, he feit, on this the 

fi»st day of his retum, new and stränge to us, after 

*ix years of absence; and next, he was never good at 

'^arrating, save stories of fight; and, further, it is not 

^asy for anyone to gather up immediately, and at short 

llotice, all the recollections of the past six years. 

^^n a man has been two years with savages, or two 

>ears in a Spanish or French prison, he is apt to for- 

get some of the things which happened before, even 

thoogh they passed among the unknown islands of the 

I^adfic Ocean. 

"As for her course, now," he began, doubtfully. 
He had before him the map of the world, on Merca- 
tor's projection, by John Senex. It was my father's 
copy, and although the map is not on so large a scale 
as a ship's chart, yet it was big enough to serve. 
Deptford is too insignificant to be marked, and Jack's 
finger, when he would indicate the ship's starting- 
point, covered the whole of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, 
and Surrey. "As for her course, now," he repeated, 
looking at the map doubtfully, considering how best 
to begin. Perhaps he had forgotten how to use a map, 
since he had not seen one for four years. Castilla 
was Standing on one side, looking over his Shoulder, I 
at the other side. The Admiral sat opposite, his red 
face filled with benevolence and affection. Surely, 
there never was a kindlier face in the world. Behind 
him and beside the ürepläce was his lady, not carried 
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away so greaily by the general emotion, paiüy ^^^^ , 
she never entertained the same love for Jack «* 
filled her husband's breast, and partly becanse.fl* 
most women, she was not in the least d^;ree interestt^ 
in foreign lands and savage races, and partly beciB^ 
she knew not the bottom of a map from the top. Tii^ 
gentlemen sat round the table as they chose, and ^ 
the sideboard the two negroes had Charge of the smckr 
ing bowl. I love negroes for one thing: that is, to 
their fellow-feeling when any occasion for rejoioBg 
and feasting arises. They would like the whole ot 
their lives to be spent in feasting, drinking, and lau^ 
ing. For instance, I do not suppose that these tio 
rascals had given one single thought to Jack during 
the whole of his six years' absence, yet here they 
were, their mouths broad grinning, their faces shining, 
their eyes twinkling and dancing, moving nimbly 
about wilh the glasses, taking care, with the greatest 
zcal, Ihat the AdmiraPs was kept always füll, and that 
none of the gentlemen should be allowed so much as 
lo glance inquiringly in the direction of the bowl 
llad it becn the return of their own son they could 
not have shown a livelier joy. N.B. — Later in the 
cvcning, when the Admiral was in bed and the guests 
^'onc, they finished the bowl themselves; and had it 
not bcen for Jack, who in the moming was so good 
as to pump upon them, they certainly would have in- 
curred the wrath of the Admiral, for they were even 
at cight o'clock in the morning, and after a night's 
slccp, still more than half seas over. 

"Oh, Jack," Said Castilla, "to think thatyou should 
rcniembcr her course after all these years!" 

"Easy a bit, my lad," said the Admiral. "Take 
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'^^r glass before we begin. Gentlemen, fiU up. 



j^ ^P the gentlemen's glasses, ye black rogues! This 
. ^ joyful evening — an evening out of ten thousand. 
r ^^ to think that none of us knew him except Bess, 
fw ^^'^^^D^'s girl! Castilla, my dear, where were 
i ^reyes?" 

1 "Indeed, Sir, I was thinking of the Vicar's dis- 
f Jourse. Else, I am sure I should have known 
!" Jack." 

"And where were yours, Luke, and where were 
^ine — to treat him like a ragamuffin tarpaulin? Well, 
'Well! FiU up Mr. Jack's glass, Snowball. Drink, my 
lad; Castilla loves a sailor who can take his whack. 
Drink her health as I drink thine, dear lad." 

Castilla laughed. She loved soberness and tem- 
perance; but Jack did not come home every day. 
"As for her course, now," said the Admiral. 

"We sailed from Deptford " 

"You did, my boy, and I well remember the day, 
six years ago, when the *Countess of Dorset' dipped 
her ensign and fired her salute. The boy teils me, 
gentlemen, that for four years he has never tasted 
punch — poor lad; nor quaffed a tankard of ale — think 
of it; nor sat down to a comfortable pipe of tobacco; 
nor known the comforts of a hammock in a sea-worthy 
and weather-tight vessel. For four years! Your Rev- 
erence, it is Sunday evening; but, with respect to the 
doth," the Admiral turned his face, rosy and beaming 
as the setting sun, to my father, "when the prodigal 
son came home did his father ask the Chaplain, who, 
I suppose, was a Levite, whether it was the Sabbath 
Day, before he ordered the fatted calf to be killed 
and roasted?" 
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"We do not leam that he did so," replied my 
father. "Though doubüess " 

"Then, Sir, suffer us to believe, for our satisfacdon 
at the present juncture, that the event, like another 
one of later occurrence, happened on the Sabbath 
Day. Then have we authority of Holy Writ for mak- 
ing merry on the Sabbath Day." 

At this display of wit they all laughed without re- 
büke from the Vicar. 

"Go on, Jack; go on, my lad. I must still be 
talking, when it is Jack we want to hear. Your health, 
my lad, your health. I never thought to see tby 
honest phiz again. Thy hand again, Jack; This is a 
joyful evening, gentlemen. Damme, I say again, a 
joyful evening." Yet the tears stood in his eyes. 

We were all moved, and the Admiral more than 
any. But Mr. Brinjes sat in his place, his one eye, 
like a ball of fire, fixed on Jack. 1 knew that he was 
recalling his own voyage in the Southern Seas, and 
thinking of his treasure. It was as if some scent or 
fragrance of the Islands which he loved to talk about 
was clinging to Jack. 

Then our returned prodigal went on with his nar- 
rative, and if the interruptions of the Admiral are not 
set down, with his ejaculations and oaths, it is because, 
were everything to be told, no history would ever 
come to an end. Wherefore they are omitted; nor 
have I tried to set down all that Jack said, nor a tenth 
part, on this evening, because half the time he was 
answering questions from Mr. Shelvocke, who must 
needs show his knowledge of those seas, and from 
Mr. Brinjes, who had also sailed upon them, and from 
Captain Petherick, who was a great lover of geography. 
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3 have also ventured to omit that part of his narrative 
^hich related to the behaviour of the crew, the sail- 
ing qualities of the ship, and those matters generally 
which concern sailors, and which would only be un- 
derstood by them. "We sailed, as you remember, 
Admiral, carrying with us twenty-five guns, with a crew 
of 120 men all told, and provisions for twenty-four 
months. Gentlemen, with Submission, I venture to re- 
mark that no navy provision exists which will last 
twenty-four months, for the biscuit becomes weevilly, 
and the pork and beef rancid; and as to the cheese 
and the salt butter — but there! " 

"He is right," said Mr. Underhill. 

"We were fortunate, however, and feil in, before 
we suffered much from this cause, with provisions of 
another kind. The last land that we saw was the 
Start, and the next was Cape Finisterre. We then 
stood away for the Island of TenerifTe, where we de- 
signed to take in wine, rum, and brandy, the Captain 
being of opinion that to keep a merry heart in the 
crew — which is, above all things, desirable on a long 
voyage — a double ration is often necessary; wherefore, 
we laid in at the town of Santa Cruz a great störe of 
malmsey, canary, and verdina, which is a greenish- 
coloured wine and strong bodied, but keeps well in 
bot climates. 

"After leaving Teneriffe, we were becalmed for 
three weeks, during which, I remember, we caught two 
very fine sharks, off which the men regaled. Then 
we touched at St. Helena. After this we were driven 
off OUT course by the trade- wind, and sighted Tristan 
d'Acunha; we put in at the Cape, and, after leaving 
Algoa Bay, we steered nor'-nor'-east, passing the 
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southem point of Madagascar, where we expectedto ji'^ 
meet with pirates." 

"I fear they are all dead," said Mr. Brinjes. "Their 
settlement was on the north-east coast, which is not 
so füll of fever as the south-west. Dead now, they 
must be, every man. And I doubt if their children, 
darkies all, would have the spirit to carry on the 
business." 

" Our course was now to the coast of New Holland, 
the object of the voyage being, as the Captain told 
US, to discover new lands, and, if possible, countries 
where British Settlements might rival those of Spain 
in the Manillas and the Ladrones." 

"You did not visit the Manillas, then?" said Mr. 
Shelvocke. "There is nothing in those seas which can 
surpass the Manillas in beauty and fertility." 

"The Pope," said my father, "pretended, in his 
pride, to confer upon the Spaniards all the lands 
beyoiid the Atlantic, including, I suppose, Magellanica 
or the Pacific Ocean, which was not then discovered" 

"We had bad weather crossing this great ocean, 
whereon we sailed for two months, or thereabout, with 
never a sight of land. Then we began to find sea- 
weed, with cuttle bones and bonitos, and after two or 
three days we sighted land; but finding nothing ex- 
cept rocks and foul ground, we stood off again." His 
finger was now on the coast of the great unknown 
southem island called New Holland. "On the third 
or fourth day we found an opening in the land, and 
anchored in two fathoms and a half of water. We 
called the place Shark's Bay, and we stayed here a 
week. The shore is shelving to the sea, and we saw 
there a kind of animal like the West Indian maccaroon, 
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that it has long hind legs on whidi it jumps; and 
nk it was there that we found an ugly kind of 
a. which stinks. The natives were naked black 
some of them painted with a kind of pigment, 
their hair frizzled. They seem to live on shell- 
and carry lances with heads of flint." 

I had hoped," said my father, "to hear of some 
i and civilised nation with arts and sciences, and 
tions of the patriarchal religion, and of gentle 
lers." 

Their manners," Jack continued, "are beastly, 
their ways are treacherous; and as for religion, 
aw no sign of any. How can savages have any 
on who live on mussels? I have lived on them 
If, and feit no prompt ings of religion all the time, 
Dnly discontent and swearing. Well, gentlemen, 
ontinued our voyage, and I dare say we carried 
:oast line a good bit farther than this map shows; 
my memory serves me not on this point, and my 
as well as the ship's log was lost when the ship 
cast away." 

Our course," said Mr. Shelvocke, "was north of 
: latitudes. Wherefore, I have never visited the 
!s of New Holland. This I regret the less, having 
the Manillas." 

When we reached the most southerly point, which, 
re say, may be somewhere near to this place on 
nap, the Captain called together his Lieutenants, 
Vlaster and the Captain of Marines, and, over a 
:ful glass, opened his mind to them, as we pre- 
Y heard in the gun-room. He said that his Orders 
general, and that it was reported by those who 
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had sailed on those seas, particularly by thoj 
thought it no sin to hoist the JoUy Roger " 

"It is not/' Said Mr. Brinjes, stoutly, "pi 
that it is in Spanish waters only. I have mysel 
under the crossbones and skull. Sin? Why, 
commendable action to maul and harass the 
iards.'' 

"The Captain said that it was reported 
continued, "that there are islands in those sea 
credible wealth, compared with which Mr. Shel 
Manillas are poor; but that the Spaniards 
endeavour to keep the secret of these islands t 
selves, or they have not the curiosity to see 
out. His design was, there fore, to seek for t 
lands, even though we might have to fight the Sp 
should we meet them; and if any place shc 
found to possess the wealth they are supposed 
tain, then, Spaniard or no Spaniard, to plant 
of Great Britain upon them; and, if Heaven 
prosper our enterprise, presently to return 
Straits of Magellan. 

"So we steered a course north-west by north, 
an open sea, with fair winds, sighting no lan« 
until we were in latitude 20° south, or ther 
when we came to a great island; indeed, if it l 
part of the great Southern Continent. Gentleme 
Jack broke off here. "I cannot teil you all, 
tenth part, of what we saw in these seas. Th 
thousands of islands, all much finer than y 
imagine." 

"They are — they are," said Mr. Brinjes. * 
Seen them myself." 

"Our own course," said Mr. Shelvocke, je; 
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* iras in the northem latitude, the Islands of which 
Ä-ie incomparable." 

"And of what kind are the people?" 

"For the most part we found them gentle and 

Igenerous. No travellers have ever visited these Islands 

tliat we could learn; they know nothing of the 

Spaniards; they are black, and go naked, and they 

cran all swim like fishes." 

"They can," said Mr. Brinjes, "especially the 
young women." 

"Of what kind is their religion?" asked the Vicar. 
"I think, Sir, that they have none" — Mr. Brinjes 
«hook his head — "at least, we saw no signs of any, 
though, of course, we could not talk to them in their 
<*wn language. The islands are so close together that 
it is impossible to sail more than a day or two without 
Coming in sight of a new archipelago; some there are 
which we judged as big as Ireland, perhaps, and others 
not more than half an acre; some there are which are 
^y coral reefs lying in a circle round smooth water, 
no bigger than some of the West Indian Keys; and 
some there are which are covered with great mountains 
^d volcanoes." 

"It is true — it is quite true," said Mr. Brinjes. 
"And as for the riches of them?" asked one of 
^c Company. 

"I know not if there be any. We made such signs 
^ we thought would make them understand that we 
^^ted gold and precious stones; but they produced 
'^e, and we believed that they have no knowledge of 
8^d, even if there be gold in their mountains. Of 
P^b there must needs be plenty, seeing that there 
^ oysters in abundance. But we saw none." 
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"No gold and no jewels!" said my father. "B 
islanders!" 

"And they seem to have all things in commc 

"Wherefore the main temptations to sin," sai 
father, "are removed. Where there is no privati 
perty there can be no robbery, no envying, n 
lousies, no overreaching. Oh, thrice happy peo] 
they knew their own happiness!" 

"If we had not lost the log," Jack continued 
should have covered these seas with islands 
before seen, even by Dampier, Magellan, Dral 
Rogers. Now, no one knows where they are, 
alone of all living men, unless it be Mr. Brinjes, 
seen them. As for our gallant Company" — h( 
paused and looked around him solenmly. I 
notieed many sailors do the same thing; it is 
they were counting those present to be sure tha 
tüo, are not shipwrecked men — "they are all d( 
uow, 1 doubt not. Unless some escaped, of 
1 know nothing, who may be living yet amoi 
Indians." 

"Fill his glass," said the Admiral. "Gent 
let US drink to the memory of these poor fellow 
away, and now dead." 

"There is no such sailing," Jack continued, 

whftrft in thft world " 
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"Better to die a Christian than live a heathen/' 
►aid the Vicar. 

"Well, we had the Church Service read every 

^unday morning," said Jack, "which was no doubt a 

komfortable thing for the poor fellows to think upon 

^hen the rocks were cracking their skulls like eggshells. 

^ut as for the sailing, so long as we were among the 

Islands, it was like cruising upon a pond, with fresh 

foiit, and fish of all kinds, and wild birds in plenty 

^ be shot. Sir" — he addressed the Vicar — "this 

place is surely the Garden of Eden, though there is 

^ Scripture no mention made of any seas. Of this, 

the Captain, who was a sober and religious man, was 

^ell assured." 

"The Site of the garden," said my father, "hath 
been placed in Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and 
Euphrates, or in Arabia Felix, or at the foot of the 
Caucasus, or near Damascus, but never, that I know 
of, in Magellanica or Oceanus Australis. And I know 
Dot how it could be there, unless the Euphrates and 
the Nile have greatly changed their course." 

"It cannot be anything eise but the Garden of 
Eden," said Jack; "though, perhaps, in the Belüge 
'^uch of it was swallowed up, and only the tops of the 
"Mountains left above water." 

"Should we ever," said the Vicar, "find thatgarden, 
which doubtless exists somewhere upon the earth — 
°*y, some have pretended to have seen it — we shall 
^ find the gate, and at the gate the angel with a 
flaming sword turning in every direction to keep the 
way of the Tree of Life. But it may very well be 
^at, when the curse of labour was imposed upon man 
for the sin of Adam — in consequence of which some 

^* World rveni very well then, /. A 2 
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parts of the world were afflicted with aridity and 
other parts were covered with ice and snow, 
again, became marshes, and others became hai 
unprofitable for the toilers — that some parts w 
by mercifiil design in their virginal and pristine 
just as they left the hand of the Creator at th 
of the first Sabbath, being reserved for this ger 
to discover, so that faith might be strengthene 
true religion revived in the world, by so sti 
proof of the Divine Narrative. But let us go 
the hour groweth late." 

"Alas! gentlemen, there is very little more 
and the rest of the history of the ill-fated *( 
of Dorset' is all misfortune. We came, at le 
an end of these islands, which we parted witi 
great regret; and so, with open sea, steering r 
or south-east, with design to make Juan Fern2 
the Island of Masafuera. When we were with 
or forty leagues, according to our reckoning, 
islands, there feil upon us a dreadful gale, or su 
of gales, which lasted a week or more, so far as ] 
ber, the ship driving before the wind under ba 
Then we lost our foremast, and presently both n 
and mizenmast went by the board; and for gre, 
and the force of the wind, I never experier 
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overbgard, with everything eise that would lighten 
the ship. Gentlemen, the gale did not abate; on the 
contrary, it blew harder, if that were possible; and I 
think everybody on board had given up hope. As for 
the men, some of them did their duty to the last: but 
some of them became mutinous, and wanted to get to 
the spirit störe, and go down happy. Which is, I take 
it, a foors way of dying." 

"It is," Said the Vicar. 

"I have Seen them die that way," said Mr. Brinjes. 
"Some men have even walked the plank, after drinking 
i pint or so of rum, dancing and laughing, and with 
ie end of a song on their lips. But, no doubt, 'tis 
)etter to go down sober. Besides, there is always 
lome hope for a sober man, but none for a drunken 
me." 

"I do not know, gentlemen, how long this lasted. 
iVe unshipped our rudder, I remember, which finished 
)ur misfortunes, for now the ship lay like a log in the 
jough of waves, which rolled her about as they 
pleased. And how many were washed overboard I 
bow not; nor how many were left in the ship when 
at last she Struck the rocks, and was beaten to pieces. 
I would rather face a dozen broadsides than wait 
again, for a week or more, with Death almost certain 
at the end of it. To judge from the haggard faces of 
those who waited with me, and to remember my own 
mind — why, we died a hundred deaths in the mere 
apprehension and waiting for it. Most of us died in 
eamest before long. For one morning, when the 
daylight came, we saw before us a most dreadful sight 
T^namely, the coast of Patagonia, which is the most 
"ihospitable, I suppose, in the whole world, and the 
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most terrible, by reason of its rocks and pre( 
We were driving right upon the coast Then, 
we gave ourselves up for lost. When we stru 
sea lifted her and beat her against the rocks, b 
and grinding her timbers as if she had been 
bigger than a Portsmouth wherry; and the wav( 
over her at the same time, washing the men f 
places where they were clinging. As for me 
carried off, and what happened to me aftei 
know not, save that I lost consciousness, and 
recovered I found myself lying on a ledge of r 
how I got there, whether carried thither by soi 
wave or upon some piece of wreck, I know nc 
first thing I did was to make sure that I had i 
broken. I was not indeed hurt in any way, s 
from head to foot I was covered with bruise; 
were of small account. And then I turned tc 
the wreck. We were surely landed in the wo: 
in the world; it was a narrow creek or bay 
high clifFs, into which the sea rushed with 
inexpressible. Already the ship was broken 
for the after part, where there were still clin] 
or three poor wretches; below my feet in th( 
water, grinding against each other, were p 
wreck, and, most terrible to see, there were 
bodies of our poor fellows, dashed against t 
and among the broken timbers. It is wonc 
think that any of us escaped. 

"At first I thought that I was alone, the o 
saved. But there were others, and I found t! 
of them, like myself, could not teil how they 
ashore, and why they were not, like their sh 
dashed to pieces. There were fourteen of us in 



'•ä HO more carae ashore; wheiefore, seeing the vio- 
l»ce of the waves and the impossibility of swimmmg 
^^^ such a sea, we coucluded that the rest were all 
^wned. When the wind abated, which was the next 
, we managed to get up to the rocks some of the 
— .oer and wreck washed ashore, and made some 
^ad of shelter; but we could not hghl a fire, and it 
JJjas now the winter season in tliese latitudes. and cold. 
Ittiere were one or two casks of provisions which 
ftfeäuied the shore unbroken and not touched hy the 
i hved lipon iheni while they lasted, our drink 
_; rain-water, of which Üiere was plenty. AVhen 
is supply ceased we had nothing to suhsisl upon at 
I but sheli-fish, of which there were at first great 
aalities, but we presently exhausted them, and ihen 
; had lo leave our hut, such as it was, and to oiove 
i along the coast in order to find more. We were 
all the time as men in a dream, not kiiowing where 
vere nor what to do; all day we gazed slupidly at 
I olher, and all night we crouched together for 
Vaituth. But wheQ ihe lime came that we must leave 
r rocks we began to take counsel, My companions 
re common sailors, rüde and Ignorant fellows; and 
' flS for me, I knew nolhing except that I was certain 
ibai ve must be somewhere upon the western shore 
of South America, that part of it which is calied Pata- 
gooij^ Now, if we marched south, we should in time 
come 10 the Straits of Magellan, through which ihere 
mtght pass some ship; but how long we shouid wait, 
Ol how great ihe distance might be, we knew nothing. 
And every da/s march would bring us into colder 
and more desolate regions. On the other hand, if we 
marched north, we mvght, in the long run, reach the 
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Spanish Settlements, which are reported to stietA 
southward very far. But, again, should we reach theo, 
it was most likely that they would murder us, or hand 
US over to the Inquisition to be bumed alive fef 
heretics. However, we decided in the end to maiA 
north, which we did, leaving behind four of our numbo 
who had died, partly of cold and partly of flux, brougbt 
on by the shell-fish diet, which afilicted us all hi 
various ways. As for myself, it covered my whofe 
body with an intolerable itching, which flew from obc 
part to another, so that I got no rest day or night" 

"It is a Prurigo," said Mr. Brinjes. "There is ik) 
eure for it but ä change of diet." 

"We were by this time in as miserable a pliglit 
as ever befeil shipwrecked sailors, for the weather was 
continually wet and cold; as for our clothes, they were 
rags, wet through day and night; we were pinched 
with hunger; we had not a shoe to our feet; there 
was not a Single tool or weapon, not even a knife 
among us. A man, gentlemen, without tools is in sony 
case. So we began our way along the coast, whidi 
we durst not leave, partly for fear of wild beasts and 
natives, and partly because while we kept near the 
sea we should not starve. We wandered in this way, 
seeking such shelter as we could find, and always wet, 
cold, and half starved, for a month or two — I know 
not how long. But one day we feil in with a tribe of 
Indians. By this time, I remember, there were only 
eight of US left. These men came to meet us, brand- 
ishing spears and threatening to kill us; while we, for 
our part, had nothing to do except to make signs 
showing how helpless and harmless we were. So they 
took US with them : and I think I never spent a happier 
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*mag Ihan the first, when we lay upon the grouiid 
taut a great fire, with broiled fish to eat and sealskin 
* Cover US. We had not been warm or dry for a 
iaiLer of three months. As for livlng with them, we 
on got tired of that life, escept two of our Company, 
!iO took Indian wives, aiid resolved to continue among 
em. For, like us, they lived by the seashore, havmg 
I knowledge of any agriculture, and devoured fish 
d mussels, oysters, and so forth, all of which were 
llected for them by their wives. I have never seen 
f more dexterous thao these poor women in diving, 
d catchiiig fish, which they would drive, by frighten-.i 
j, into some small creek or inlet of the sea, when« 
ly could not escape and were easÜy captured. Tht 
O cotlected and eat certain berries, which were 
useous at first, but which we presently grew to considt 
usefiil against the disorders caased by a fish di 
it as for the dirt and the vermin, and the savagi 
hire of the life we led, I cannot so much 
these ihings. Sometimes when, by reason of stonnj 
d gales, fish was scarce, we were driveo to live oi' 
t flesh of seals, and that putrid and stinking. 
cause we depended so much upon the mussels 
tters, we were obliged contiaually to shift 
arters, and slowly drew more and more northwards, 
tu at last we arrived at the most soulherly of the 
onish Settlements, which consisted of nothing eise 
kn a kind of convent and a church with four priests. 
r my own part, I approached the place with terror, 
inking that the stake would be set op, and the flames 
Htld be consuming us as soon as the priests should 
deiSUnd that we were Englishraen and Protestants. 
bU, gentlemen, they never so much as asked 
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what religion we were. But these good priests— yoor 
Rcverence will forgive me " 

"There are chaxitable hearts in every country and 
in cvery religion," said the Vicar. "Why not ia 
Magcllanica?" 

"They gave us clothes to put on; they washed and 
(Irosscd our wounds, because by this time we were 
covorcd all over with sores and bad places. They 
gave US good food and wine to drink, and they heard 
(Mir Story — one of them could speak English — with 
tears and pity. They told us that we must be sent 
to the nearcst Spanish port as prisoners; but bade us 
bc of good courage, because we should be treated 
well/' 

"In these remote parts," said the Vicar, "the Pope 
and the Inquisition being so far off, there is room for 
the growth of human feelings, even with priests." 

"After six months of living among them — a better 
and a more charitable brotherhood I never hope to 
meet — there came an opportunity of conveying us to 
the island of Chiloe, where there is a Spanish Governor. 
Now, I reckon that the ship was cast away two years 
and a half after we sailed, it being then midwinter, 
which, on the coast of Patagonia, is in the month of 
July; and I think that we lived with the Indians for 
the Space of two years — it was time enough to wear 
out all that were left of our rags, so that we went into 
the convent with nothing but sealskin over our Shoul- 
ders, tied round the waist with a thong of sealskin 
leather. We stayed at Chiloe, where we were treated 
more hardly than with the priests, yet not cruelly, foi 
three or four months, when the Governor was able tc 
send US on to the port of Callao." 
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"He is now," said the Admiral, "prisoner of the 
'^)anish, and within reach of the Bloody Inquisition, 
^nowball, fill up Mr. Easterbrook's glass. Keep it 
^j11, ye lubber! at such a time he needs all the punch 
^^ can swallow." 

"Out of the whole ship's Company, there remained 
^low but six. They put us in prison, but they gave 
>is wine and food, chiefly beans, bread, and onions, 
as good as they had themselves, and sometimes 
chocolate. Presently there came a priest, and began 
to talk about our heretical condition, and the dangers 
we ran should we continue in obstinacy. This made 
US mighty uneasy, as you may imagine; because the 
Inquisition — the Holy Inquisition, as they call it — is 
established at Lima, whither, the Padre informed us, 
we should shortly be taken. It seemed likely that we 
had only escaped drowning to suffer the rack and the 
stake. I hope, gentlemen, that I should have done 
my duty even to the end, had there been no escape. 
Meantime, I cast about how to get out of their 
dutches. We had a good deal of liberty within the 
prison, and many visitors came there bringing cigarettos, 
which are rolls of paper containing tobacco, to the 
prisoners, who were mostly half-caste, in prison for 
stabbing, or sailors for mutiny, the authorities caring 
Utile how their prisoners pass the time so long as they 
are kept in limbo. In this way, I made the acquaint- 
ance of an honest Frenchman, captain of a trading 
brig, who, I found, hated the priests and all their 
works and took pity on me, seeing that I must either 
become a convert or look to be bumed. He, there- 
fore, brought me a disguise, and conveyed me safely 
out of prison on board his own ship, where I remained 
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stowed away in the hold until he sailed out of harbour. 
As for the other men, three of them recanted thdr 
errors, as they called it, and walked in the procession 
at an Auto da ¥6 at Lima, where the other poor fei- 
lows, who stuck by their guns, were bumed alive." 

"Tis a damnable nation," said Mr. Brinjes. 

"Say rather," said the Vicar, "that it is a nation 
under the curse of a gloomy superstition, which 
prompts them to commit these cruelties." 

"As for me, I worked before the mast, and found 
the French sailors, when I could talk their lingo, an 
honest set of fellows. But when we got to Brest, we 
learned that war had broken out; and so I was a 
prisoner again, and marched as a common sailor, with 
others in the same plight, from one strong place to 
another, tili we came to St. Omer." 



CHAPTER XIL 
HOW JACK TEIANKED BESS. 

Early in the evening, when the common sort had 
all gone away, well filled with the AdmiraFs best Oc- 
tober, and before the gentlemen arrived, Jack left us, 
and stole quite unnoticed from the house. As he left 
US, so he returned, no one having observed that he 
had been absent for a moment. Yet we were all of 
US talking and thinking of no one eise, and believed 
that he was still among us. So, in a play at the 
theatre, when the mind is fuUy charged and occupied 
with the hero, so that one can think of nothing but 
his adventures, we do not perceive that he is no 
longer on the stage before our eyes, and, when he pre- 
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Jpmly retums, we do not remember that he has ever 
biecn out of our sight, and all ihat has passed seems 
have been done in his preseuce. 

Bul why Jack left us and whither he went, I have 
been told, and that, as oiie may say, oq credible 
aathority — namely, by the only person who knows. 

In short, he ieft us to go in search of Bess, his 
lieart being, already, inflamed by the thoaght of her 
beauty, and fired with gratitude because, of all his old 
friends, she alone recognised hitn. Ulysses was re- 
cogntsed by none but his dog. Why, Jack would have 
been less than human, a mere senseless log, had he 
not been moved by this circumstance. And so far 
from senseless his was a heart as easily inflamed as 
tonchwood. 

Bess was sitting on the floor before the fire, her 
father being somewhere abroad, I suppose, in con- 
versation with his friends and cronies, the sexton and 
Ihe barber. It was Sunday evening, therefore she 
had no knitting or work of other kind in her hands. 
She could not read, and therefore she had not taken 
one of her father's books; and she was alone, there- 
fore she was not talking. Outside, the night had 
already fallen, but she was not one of those who wasle 
good money by burning candle and fire at the same 
lime, unless for the sake of work. The red fireiight 
played upon her cheeks, and made ihem glow; and 
upon her eyes, and made them red balls; and upon 
the walls of the room, which were covered with 
specimens of the Penman's art, pasted on ihe wajnscot; 
and on the sideboard, where stood the candlesticks of 
brass and the snuffers, polished and bright; with the 
hoQse pewter, which shone like silver, so good a house- 
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wife was this girl. Her hands lay folded in her lap, 
and she was leaning forwards as if reading faces in 
the red coals, as children sometimes love to play. I 
think she saw one face only, and that a stränge wild 
face, with matted hair and long beard, and a bloody 
clout across the forehead. As to her thoughts — ^who 
can read the thoughts that crowd into the head of a 
young girl? I would not dare to say that up to that 
time Bess was in love with her old playfellow; yet it 
is certain, because Mr. Brinjes spoke so much of him, 
that he often occupied her mind. Nor was it, I 
venture to say, all on Jack's account that she would 
listen to none of Aaron Fletcher's advances. Yet she 
must have been hard-hearted, indeed, had this home- 
coming failed to move her soul. I have sometimes 
thought that if at this time Jack had made no ad- 
vances to her, she must presently have taken Aaron 
and thought no more of her old playfellow, save as of 
a gallant gentleman belonging to a class above her. 
No man can speak positively of a woman's mind; but 
I am assured that it is seldom in the nature of a wo- 
man to love any man — though she may greatly ad- 
mire him — until he hath first shown and proved by 
words and looks that he thinks of her and loves her. 

Therefore, if Jack had made no advances how- 

ever, it is idle to talk of advances: such a man as 
Jack doth not make advances: they are for cooler and 
more cautious men; he lands, charges, and carries by 
storm the fortress which expected to be besieged by 
well-known rules. 

Now, as she sat there watching the coals glowing 
in the fire, Bess suddenly started and her heart ceased 
to beat, for at the door she heard a step. She re- 
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ted llial sLep afier six long years; and the 
i lifted, and Jack himseif came in~a thing 
Uie had not so much as ventured to hope, though she 
Epected that he might in a day or two call to see 
r falher, if he should still rememher his former io- 
mctor. 
She sprang to her feet, half-afraid, yet rejoicing. 
"Bess!" he cried, hoarsely. "You had not for- 
[otten me?" 

He was dressed now, shaven, and washed; a tall 

rd hacdsome man, though pale and somewhat hollow 
the cheek. 
\ "Bess!" he repeated, Holding out both hands, 
fhave you nothing to say to me?" 

"Oh, Jackl" she whispered timidly. But now she 
pts trembling, and really afraid of him, because there 
was a look in his eyes which frightened her; a stränge 
pok it is, which painters, for the most part, have 
bßed to catch; it is one which makes the eyes soft 
|nd glowing; it is the look of love and longing. Bess 
bxd never seen that look, and it frightened her. 

"Jack," she said, "shall I go and look for father?" 

"Oh!" he answered, "you knew me, Bess!" His 
irotce was husky. "All the rest had forgolten me; but 
l^ü kaew me. Look for yonr falher? Not yet, Bess! 
Not yeti Oh, Bess!" He said no more, but caught 
her hands, drew her towards him, and kissed her a 
tbotisand times. 

* Then, in a moraent, all her love wenl out to him. 
Bhe gave him all her hearl. Thenceforward she was 
BO longer afraid of him ; yet she was his servaiit and 
hie slave, though he caiied her mistress. 

"My dear," he said presenüy, "let me look s 
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sweetheart. Nay, the firelight will do to light Üiose 
eyes; no need of a candle. Oh, the sweet face! And 
what a lall girl she is! Is it the firelight or her cüeels, 
or is she blushing because her lover hath kissed her? 
And oh, the rosy Ups! Kiss me, Bess. Kiss me, and 
teil me that you love me. My dear, I had forgotten 
no one at home — no one; but until you caught my 
hands to-day, I did not know how much I loved yoü. 
And now, teil me, pretty, hast thou sometimes thou^ 
of Jack?" 

"Oh, yes," she told him. "I have never forgotten, 
never; and I knew you were not drowued, whatever 
they Said, and Mr. Brinjes always declared that some 
day you would come home again. Often and often 
have I gone to Philadelphy and inquired of her con- 
ceming a young sailor — meaning you, Jack — ^but I did 
not teil her who it was, and always her reply was that 
he was safe, and would come home again, though to 
be sure, she said, there were dangers in the way. She 
is a proper witch, and knows. But, oh ! Jack, go away; 
this is foolishness; you must not kiss me any more, 
because you are a gentleman, and I am only a simple 
girl, and the daughter of a piain man. You must not 
talk of love to me; you must not think of me, Jack. 
I know you would not laugh at me, and mock me; 
but you must not think of me, Jack. Why, there 
are fine ladies in plenty who would die for love of 
you!" 

"And could you die for love of me, Bess? Oh! 
how could I live so long without thee?" 

"Oh, Jack!" she murmured, laying her head upon 
his Shoulder, "I would rather die of love for you than 
live for the love of someone eise! and oh! if you left 
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e I should sit down and pray lo die ; 

He kissed her again — I know not how inany times 
c kissed her — telliog her, whicb was quite true, be- 
IHse his thoughts ran not thal way, ihal he cared not 
I fig for all Lhe fine ladies in London town, with their 
naby, piminy ways, and their hoops and 
inl; but he bved an honest girl witb roses of her 
cheeks, who would love bim in retum. 
^d so their pretty love-talk went on, with thee and 
faou, and kisses sweet as honey to this girl, who knew 
■Dt ho>w or why she should conceal her jcyy and her 

I "I never knew," Bess told me afterwards, "no, I 
KVet knew whal happiness could be until I sat thal 
iTOiing with my sweethearl's arms rotmd my waist, 
md my face upoii his Shoulder, so that he could kiss 
ne as oüen as he pleased and whisper that he loved 
Le. Ob, why — why sbould he love me; he so hand- 
le and 50 splendid, and I so simple a maid? What 
be a girl's good looks compared with a man's? And 
jiow should he be able to love one who is not a 
jentlewoman — -he who might, had he chosen, have 
bairied a couiUess?" 

'. When he left her, which was all too soon, becausc 
fie Admirai would be expecting him, the girl feil 
ipoa her knees and prayed. This was a ibtng (she 
^fessed it to me herseif) which she bad never done 
^före in her iife, except in church, and according to 
fx Forms contained in tiie Book of Common Prayer. 
t ooe may venture so to speak of a Book which halb 
pgaged the thoughts and labonrs of learned and pioi 



1 since the foundation of the Church — I mean 
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Death; but there is no Form of Prayer for the ' 
thal of a man and a maid. Yet there are mai 
propriate Lessons that might be taken for it fro 
Old and New Testament; and there are many gi 
and joyful Psalms; and there are love-sick ve 
better, surely, were never written — especially ; 
Song of Solomon; and, without doubt, if ever 
were occasion for prayer and praise, it is when 
of lovers promise in private what they will pn 
promise in the sight of the congregation. Bess 
child, knew no prayer fit for the occasion; b 
knelt upon the floor and with tears she thanke 
for the safe retum of her lover, and implored I 
extend His continual protection over him. 

When Mr. Westmoreland came home at h^ 
eight, he was astonished to find that his daught 
forgotten to put out the bread and cheese an( 
Heard one ever of housewife forgetting to 1 
supper? And though he talked about nothing bi 
Easterbrook — his unexampled sufferings and hi 
derful and providential preservation — this < 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JACK ASHORE. 

The next day, accompanied by the Admiral and 
}aptain Petherick, Jack went to the Navy Office in 
eething Lane to report himself. 

And here began trouble he did not expect. For, 
seing that they had long since written off the ship as 
ast away, and her Company as dead, at first it ap- 
eared as if Jack had lost his seniority for certain, 
ven if he had not been removed from the King's 
;rvice. The latter view was stoutly maintained by 
le Clerks, who argued that if a man has been written 
ff as dead, he must be dead, or eise — a thing im- 
ossible and absurd, if not treasonable — the Navy 
Office must be charged with error; so that, if he 
lould afterwards be so rash as to return, he must 
ither be considered out of the Service, or must begin 
gain at the bottom of the ladder; otherwise their 
ooks would have to be rewritten; very likely the 
.stimates must be amended, and, perhaps, even a new 
adit undertaken. There was much correspondence 
Q this subject carried on between the various depart- 
lents; and, for aught I know, it may still be going 
Q. While it was still in agitation, they began to send 
im about, like a ball at the game of cricket, from 
ne Office to another. First they sent him to the Sur- 
eyor's Department, which required him to make a 
nurn of the ship's Stores and their expenditure up 
) the conclusion of the voyage; and asked him, also, 
) produce the purser's, bo's'n's, and carpenter's ac- 

Tk9 World weni very well ihen. I, ^"^ 
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counts, the muster-book and the log-book, these bocSß 
being always, by regulation, required of the Captain 
on his retum. The Clerks in the Navy Office, who 
receive fifty pounds a year, and live at ten, or even 
twenty, times that rate in war time — thus showing 
how an honest man may prosper merely by the hand- 
ling of ship's books and the passing of the Capt2un*5 
papers — gave this young officer, from whose handlißg 
no profit could be obtained for themselves, as muA 
trouble as Jacks- in -office possibly can; and, being 
themselves bound and tied by all kinds of mies, they 
are able to hamper grievously any officer who döÄ 
not first grease their palms. 

Next, when Jack expected to receive the six yearsf 
pay which was certainly due to him, there was trouble 
with the ComptroUer's Department, which contended 
that, as he had not served for more than two years, 
he was entitled to no more than so much pay, and 
that only when it could be proved that he had served 
to the satisfaction of the Captain, who, we know, was 
dead and gone; and that, as regards the four years of 
wandering and captivity, they must not count as Ser- 
vice at all. 

Thirdly, when Jack asked permission to pass hü 
examination in seamanship for Lieutenants rank, i 
was objected by the clerks of the Secretar/s Depart 
ment, first, that he had not, in accordance with th< 
regulations, put in his log-books or Journals; secondly 
that he could not show the certificate of the Captain 
and, thirdly, that he had not served for the six year 
required by the rules of the Service. At all thes< 
vexatious delays Jack lost his temper, and would, ii 
the Navy Office itself, give the clerks, in good fo'ks'l 
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^J^Xiglish, his opinion as to their motives and their 
'^^^esty, which, of course, exasperated these gentlemen, 
^Hd made them stand out still more stiffly for the 
*^ttter of the law. 

Now, while these things were under consideration, 
^4e Commissioners themselves, being informed of what 
\id happened, sent for Jack and examined him per- 
sonaUy conceming the ship's course, the discoveries she 
liad made, the natural riches of the Islands among which 
he had sailed, and the possibility of establishing Settle- 
ments and posts upon them which might prove effective 
in restraining the insolence of the Spanish, and in 
preventing the establishment of the French power in 
those regions. Finally, they instructed him to draw 
up, without further delay, a Report upon the voyage, 
as füll as his memory would allow, for the information 
of the Commissioners and the Government, containing 
all that he could remember of the course, and what 
he had observed conceming those islands, and espe- 
dally on the force of the Spaniards on the South 
American shores; and, which was no doubt gall and 
wormwood to the clerks, my Lords the Commissioners 
were graciously pleased to order that the rules of the 
Service should in this case be suspended, and that, in 
consideration of Mr. Easterbrook's previous good cha- 
racter, and undoubted sufferings after the wreck of 
his ship — for which he could not be held in any way 
acoountable — his seniority should be restored to him, 
his years of wandering and captivity should be all 
coiunted as years of service, and that he should there- 
fore receive füll pay for the whole six years of service 
as midshipman on board a first-rate — namely, at two 
pounds five Shillings a month, which made the händ- 
ig 



as soon as it was possible to find one for him. 
promise was given him so gravely, and by so 
a personage, that Jack placed the most certain 
in it. 

It was easier for Jack to pass his examinat; 
seamanship and navigation, and to put on hi 
uniform, than to write the Report asked of himj 
had never the pen of a ready writer, nor had " 
least knowledge of .the art of composition; he h< 
gotten how to spell even simple words, having 
deprived of books for four years; and he had 
forgotten how to write. He therefore, by the Ad 
advice, sought the help of my father, who ques 
him minutely on every point; and then, with 1 
sistance of the charts, drew up, with his own 
the required Report; though, with pardonable 1 
it purported to be written by none other th< 
Easterbrook. It contained all the Information 
the author could elicit by careful and repeat 
amination, and, if published, would have prc 
work of the greatest curiosity and instruction. 
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- Equator over which the "Countess of Dorset" had 
l^d. This part of the sea was depicted, by the 
tid which drew the chart, as covered with Islands, 

l)oth sides of the ship's way, lying as thick as daisies 
a grass border. Mr. Westmoreland it was who 
^w the Chart; but he was advised and assisted by 
c^k himself, and by Mr. Brinjes. He painted the 
^ter blue, and the Islands and coasts red. Another 
^d — I say not whose — decorated those parts of the 
-^an where no ship hath yet sailed, and nothing is 
-t known, with spouting whales, dolphins at play, 
a-lions sporting on rocks, and canoes filled with black 
en. The same hand designed and painted in the 
>rthem part of the ocean, off the Island of California, 
le lively representation of an engagement between 
te great seven-decked Spanish galleon from Manila 
id a small English vessel, the former striking her 
►lours, and the latter flying the flag of her couutry, 
id not the "Jolly Roger," as Mr. Brinjes desired. In 
e left-hand comer Mr. Westmoreland drew the 
ariner's compass, below which he wrote a respectful 
idication to my Lords the Commissioners, signed with 
e name of John Easterbrook, midshipman on board 
e "Countess of Dorset." The whole was finished 
id adorned with many flourishes, and in the Pen- 
an's finest style. He was so proud of his work that, 
believe, he expected nothing less than a public com- 
endation of it in the "London Gazette," with a hand- 
•me reward in money. 

Strange to say, this Report, which we hoped would 
ive been published by Order of the Admiralty, was 
:ceived in silence, and was never afterwards noticed 

alL I know not what became of it, for Jack ob- 
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tained no acknowledgment of it, nor was any praise 
or reward, that I ever heard of, given to the Penman, 
and I suspect that the Report has never been read at 
all, but still lies on the shelves of the Navy Office. 
But, in truth, the wreck of the "Countess of Doiset" 
made little stir at the time, because this intelligence 
arrived when the public mind was greatly agitated by 
the depredations of the French privateers which were 
now sweeping the Channel and picking up ofli 
merchantmen, and with the efforts made by the Govern- 
ment to protect our coasts and the seas, so that the 
loss of this ship more than three years before, even in 
so lamentable a manner, affected people little. AH 
this done, however, Jack returned to Deptford, taking 
up his quarters with the Admiral, and in very good 
spirits, being well assured that before long he would 
have his commission, and that there was going to be a 
long and spirited war, the French having begun with 
great vigour, and being already flushed with success, 
so that they would take a great deal of beating. He 
had also jingling in his pocket — no sweeter music, 
while it lasts — the whole of his pay for six years. 
With this money he was enabled to purchase a new 
outfit for himself, having landed, as we have seen, with 
nothing in the world — no, not even so much as a 
Shirt. However, he very soon procured a sea-chest, 
and filled it once more with instruments, books, and a 
new kit, including his Lieutenants uniform, in which 
it must be confessed he looked as gallant and hand- 
some an officer as ever put on the blue and white 
with none of the effeminacy and affected daintinesj 
which too often spoil the young soldier as well as the 
London beau. Rather did Jack incline to the opposite 
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idce, being, as his best friends must admit, quite de- 
[icient in his graces, ignorant of polite manners and 
conversation, unused to the society of ladies, and, 
among men, knowing but little of what some have 
called the coffee-house manner — that, I mean, which 
one leams by intercourse with strangers and general 
Company, in which it is necessary to concede as well 
as demand, to yield as well as to maintain. Yet no 
swaggerer, or offender against the peace of quiet men, 
though he certainly walked with his head in the air, 
as if the whole world belonged to him, and, as if it 
was his right, took the wall of everyone, unless an old 
man, a cripple, or a woman, and that with so resolute 
an air that even the bully-captains of the street — who 
are always ready to Shoulder and elbow peaceful men 
into the gutter, and, on a mild remonstrance, to clap 
hand to sword-hilt, and swear blood and murder — 
these worthies, I say, stepped meekly, and without a 
word, into the mud when they beheld this young sea- 
lion marching towards them, over six feet in height, 
with Shoulders and legs like a porter's for breadth and 
strength, splendid in his blue coat with gold-laced hat, 
his crimson sash, his white silk stockings, and white 
breeches. One thing I commended in him, that he 
wore his own hair, having it powdered decently, and 
tied in a bag with a black ribbon, a fashion which 
especially becomes a sailor, first, because a wig at sea, 
where everything should be taut and trim, must be 
troublesome; and secondly, because if it be blown 
overboard what is a man to do for another? 

Fortunately for the street captains, Jack went 
seldora to London, where the noise of the carts and 
the crowd in the streets offended him. He loved not 



nobility, where, I suppose, there is always inti 
the conversation always sparkles with epig 
meaner kind know not this kind of life. It i« 
to look on, and the house laughed and a 
But Jack sat glum, and presently grew impj 
went out, and would have no more of it. 

"Why," he said, "call this a play of mo 
If a man were to say to me one-half of w 
people continually say to each other — one c 
other, though in fine words, ass, rogue, liar, 
— I would have cleared the whole stage 
Where is the English spirit gone? Let us g( 

I asked him whether he did not think t] 
made a fine sight, with the beautiful dress 
ladies. But even this did not please him. 

"Dresses?" he said, "why, they are des 
no other purpose than to make the poor soul 
Hoops, powder and paint, hair dressed up- 
like, my lad, to show you beside them a bev; 
Sea Island girls, barefooted, with a simple 
tied round them, and their long hair flyi 
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t. understand that curve which Hogarth has drawn. 
üerefore, they understand not why men love a woman's 
;iire, and regard Fashion as nothing more than an 
Lliibition of costly and beautiful stuffs, silk, lace, and 
xibroidery, to set off which the figure serves as a 
ame or machine, on which they may be hung. Other- 
ise women would strive for a fashion at once becom- 
ig and fitted to the figure, which they would then 
ever alter, as the Greeks retained always the same 
unple mode. 

With these views as to ladies' dress, it is easy to 
inderstand that Jack found very little pleasure in 
nsiting Ranelagh, or Vauxhall, though the freedom of 
Bagnigge Wells was more to his taste. Nor did he 
delight in the coffee-houses. I took him to the 
Smyma, where the politicians resort; and to the Rain- 
bow, where the wits and templars are found; and to 
tie White Lion, Wych Street, where they have con- 
ccrts and women who sing. But he found the con- 
versation insipid and the manners affected. 

There was only one place of public resort which 

le heartily approved. It was the famous mughouse 

in Long Lane, whither one evening we went, Mr. 

Jrooking, the painter, taking us thither. It is fre- 

quented by many brethren of the brush, who for some 

leason are always more inclined to mirth and gaiety 

than the sober merchant. In this room there are 

fiddles and a harp: the room is divided into small 

tables which drink to each other; a president calls for 

a seng, and one song is foUowed by another tili mid- 

night, the Company drinking to each other from table 

to table, some taking strong beer, some flip, some 

rambo, and some punch. Jack admired greatly the 
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freedom of conversation, which had nothing of tl« 
coffee-house stiffness; the heartiness with which oac 
table would drink about with another; the tobaccOp:^ 
and the singing, for which this mughouse was thffl 
famous, and all with so many jokes and so \ssA 
laughter, that it was a pleasure to think there vas so 
much happiness left in the world. 

But most of his time Jack spent at Deptford: fei 
mornings in the Yard among the ships, and his eveo- 
ings at the Sir John Falstaff with the Admiral, orji 
the Officers' Room at the Gun Tavern, whither 
Lieutenants and the Midshipmen resorted for tobacco 
and punch. 

There remained the afternoon, which, had ^ 
chosen, he might have spent with the Admiral's lady 
and Castilla. * 

"Our conversation," said that sweet girl, "hathno 
attraction for Jack. He loves sailors better than ladies, 
and tobacco better than tea; and he would rather 
hear the fiddle than the harpsichord, and the bawling 
by a brother-officer of a sea-song than a simple ditty 
from me." 

I suppose that Castilla was naturally a little hurt 
that Jack showed no admiration for those accomplish- 
ments, of which she was justly proud. No one played 
more sweetly, or sang more prettily, the songs which 
she knew than Castilla. Every girl likes a little at 
tention; but this young sea-bear gave Castilla none 
Every girl likes to think that her conversation is pleas 
ing to the men: Jack showed no pleasure at all ii 
Castilla's talk. He was thinking, though this we kne? 
not yet, of another girl, whose charms bewitched hin 
and made him insensible to any other woman. 
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At this period of his life it is certain that Jack 
loved not the conversation of ladies, finding it perhaps 
insipid after the fo'ks'le talk he had lately experienced 
in the French prison and his savage life among the 
Indians. "If a man," he said, "must needs associate 
with women at all, give me a woman who is not 
squeamish over a daran or two, and lets a man teil 
his Story through his own way, without holding up her 
hands to her face and crying fie upon him for naughty 
words; and one who can mix him a glass of punch — 
ay, and help him to drink it — and won't begin to 
cough directly his pipe of tobacco is lit. As for your 
Cards, and your music, and your drinking of tea, it is 
all very well for landsmen. I dare say you like hand- 
ing about the cups for Madame and passing the 
Cream and sugar to the young misses." 

"You can take your tea as the Admiral takes his, 
Jack, with a dram of rosa solis after it." 

"What is it at best, but a medicine? Why not 
ask people to come and drink physic together? Why 
not ask Mr. Brinjes to prescribe, as he does, his tea 
of betony, speedwell, sago, or camoraile? Or, if you 
must drink messes, there is chocolate, as the Spaniards 
have it. But as for tea, with the strumming of a 
harpsichord, and playing at cards for counters, and 
ladies talking fiddle-faddle, and Castilla asking you if 
you like this, or you would rather choose the other, I 
confess, my lad, I cannot endure it." 

"Castilla, Jack? Surely, she is to your taste?" 

"Why, as for that, she is a pretty, delicate slip of 
a girl; she has got soft cheeks, it is true, and brown 
hair. Give me a tall, strong woman, 'w\iO Vxisy«^ \äx 
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own aind and w!iat she likcs» and likes it in eainesl |"^ 1 
GiTie mc 2 wofoazi with a spiee of the DeviL** 

*WeIL Uck." I soid. sarprised that he was notai* 
rcjLCy in love whh CastOlay "there are plenty o( 
women in Deptiord idio are all Deril, if they cas 
:empt tckl" 

He had got already. though I knew it not, avo* 
man who possessed her fiiU shaze of the elementbe 
so much desired. 

In the aftemoons. therefore, he did not coort the 
societT of Castilla, but he went back to his old casr 
tom, and sat for the most part in the apothecaiy's 
parlour: not so much for the pleasore which he took 
in the conversation of that worthy and experienced 
gentleman, as that in this way he could enjoy the 
Company of another person, who generally came in 
accidenially about the same time, but through the 
garden gate and the back door, while the Lieutenant 
marched in boldly, for all the world to see, through 
the Shop. As Mr. Brinjes slept for the greater part of 
the aftemoon, these two could say what they pleased 
to each other without fear of being overheard. And 
nobody so much as suspected that they were in this 
room except the assistant, who stood all day at the 
counter rolling boluses, pounding dnigs, and mixing 
nauseous draughts. One might have chosen a sweeter 
smelling place for love-making, but then it had the 
look of a cabin, and something of its smell, and Jack 
found no fault with it. 

"We talked," Bess told me, in the time when her 
only pleasure was to think and talk about Jack, and 
when there was no one but myself with whom she 
could speak about him, "We talked all the aftemoon 
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^ whispers so as not to wake up Mr. Brinjes, who 
*|^pt among his pillows. We sat in the window seat, 
^y head on his breast, and his fingers played with 
^y hair, and sometimes he kissed me. Jack told me 
^^ he was going to do: he was to get his commission, 
^^d go fighting; he would go for choice where there 
^^re the hardest knocks; they would make a vast deal 
^^ prize money, and he would get promoted, and 
*^^e Captain, with twelve pounds a month, and then, 
^hen he came home, he would marry me." 

"And did Mr. Brinjes," I asked, "never wake up, 
^d intemipt this pastime?" 

She laughed. "Why, when he woke up, he would 
^y, *Kiss her again, Jack. She is the best girl in 
l)eptford. I have saved her for thee. Kiss her 
^ain.' He has always been kind to me, and would 
never believe that Jack was drowned, and would still 
be talking of him, which was the reason why I knew 
him again when he came back. And then, Mr. Brinjes 
would sit up and talk about his treasure, and how he 
shall some day fit out a ship, and we are all to go 
sailing after the treasure, which is to be my marriage 
portion, when it is recovered, so that Jack will marry, 
after all, the greatest heiress in England." 

These things I heard, I say, after Jack went to 
sea again, and while Bess, like so many women, sat 
at home waiting and praying for her lover's safe re- 
tum. All that time, no one knew, or so much as 
snspected, what was going on. Otherwise, I fear, hard 
things would have been said of poor Bess by those of 
her own sex. Men, in such matters, judge each other 
more leniently, and with less suspicion. 



nd foolish talk. Uiir iives are not gc 
hance; and we must not doubt tha 
nd which we know not and are i 
jiow, er even to guess, all that h, 
rdered and seltled for us beforehand 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MEDDLESOME ASSISTANT. 

E first trouble came to the lovers through the 
äsoraeness and malignity of the Apothecary's 
nt. Had Jack known what this man did, I think 
ild have made him swallow the contents of every 
in the shop. But he never knew it: nor had he 
ist reason to suspect the assistant. James Had- 
hich was his name) was a man of small stature 
significant aspect, made ridiculous by his leathem 

which covered the front of him from chin to 
.nd was too long, having been made for a taller 
ais predecessor. His eyes, as has been already 

were, as to their movements, independent of 
Dther. He seldom spoke, and went about his 
ss steadily and quietly, a man apparently with- 
ssions, who had no more compassion for a sick 
han for a log of wood; a man who never loved 
oan or had a friend, and who, when he was 
ards knocked on the head in a waterman's house 
1 while dressing wounds caught in a dninken 
left no one to lament his loss. Neither man nor 
1 in Deptford ever regarded him at all, any more 
»ne regards the fellow who brings the wine at a 
. Yet, which is a thing we should never forget, 
is no man so meek that he cannot feel the pas- 
f resentment, and none so weak that he cannot 
5 enemy a mischief. Now, for something that 
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was Said or done or perhaps omitted — ^I know n* 
what — this man conceived a malignant desire fof' 
revenge. I know not which of the three had offendi 
him: perhaps Jack, who was masterful, and despised 
little and humble men; perhaps Mr. Brinjes hifflsdt 
who was hard towards his servants; perhaps Beft 
But, indeed, if a creeping thing stings one, do we stop i 
to inquire why it hath done us this mischief? 

Everybody in the town knew that Aaron FletdÄ' 
wanted to marry Bess, and that, in her pride, sl* 
would have nothing to say to him, and had refosd 
him a dozen times. It was also known that Aar»! 
went about saying that he would crack the crown»] 
any man who ventured to make love to his girl — calliDJ 
her openly his girl — even if he were a commissioncd 
officer of the King. When so tall and stout a fellö* 
proraises this, young men, even brave men, are aptto 
consider whether another woman may not be found as 
beautiful. Therefore, for some time, those who woold 
willingly have courted Bess kept away from her, and, 
in the long run, I am sure that Aaron would have 
triumphed, being constant in his affections, as he was 
strong and brave. Unhappily for him, Jack Easter- 
brook retumed. First of all, when Aaron came up 
from Gravesend, a few days later, and became a peace- 
ful boat-builder again, in place of a smuggler, he 
began to watch and to spy upon the movements of 
Bess, employing a girl whose father worked for him at 
his boat-building, and lived in a house nearly opposite 
to that of Mr. Westmoreland. She reported that Bess 
stayed at home all day long, and though Lieutenant 
Easterbrook had been to the house, it was only to 
See her father, who came to the door and spoke with 
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him ihere, and Bess never met liiiu. So that, although 
AaroD heard the story of her recognising him in his 
rags, he thought little of that, and made up his mind 
that the Lieutenant had quite forgotten the girl, and 
cared no more about her, even if he had ever thought 
of her; and when Jack, by the gtace of my Lords the 
Commissioners, appeared In his new uniform, he seemed 
to be so much raised above Bess in rank that it was 
ipossible he should any longer ihink of her. More- 
over, Aaron discovered that Ihe Lieutenant's mornings 
were spent in the Vajd, his afternoons with Mr. Brinjes, 
and his evenings at the tavern; so that, except for the 
fact that there was no woman at all in the daily history 
of the Lieutenaol^a suspicious circumstance where a 
sailor is concerned — he feit salisfied. This officer would 
go away again soon; meantime he thought no more 
about Bess. Wheo the Lieutenant was gone, his own 
Chance would come. For my own part, I sincerely 
Wish that things had been exactly as Aaron wished 
'Ihem to be — namely, that Jack had quite forgotten the 
girl, and that he had fallen in love with Castilla or 
Eomeone eise, and that Bess — weary of much impor- 
timity or softened in heart — had accepled the hand of 
this great burly fellow, who loved her so constantly. 
Whereas — but you shall see. 

It happened, however, one evening about eight 
'©"dock, when Jack had been at home some three 
weeks, that Aaron, sitting alone in his house, which 
Stood on one side of his boat-building yard, overlook- 
ling the river between the Upper and the Lower Water 
^Gate, heard footsteps in his yard without. He rose, 
and opening the door called to know who was there 



fr. Brmjes himsclf was a. man to be treatedj 
I ipreatest respect, but liis assiäiaut, who was not < 
■ vith aoy magical powers, and could ceitainly □ 
mand rheumatics or give any more pain than u 
by ihe drawing of a looth, was regarded wi'th 1 
lempt which attaches to the trade of mixing 41 
medicines. "What do yoii want bere, at thisj 
have not sent for any of yoiir bottles, and I 4 
any of your leeches." 

"I hurably ask your pardon, Mr. Fletchi 
brought no bottles and no leeches." 

"Theii what are you come for?" 

"I humbly ask your pardon, again, Mr. ] 
seeiiig that I am but a poor well-wisher ; 
mirer " , 

Here Aaron discharged a volley of t 
man, which made bis knees to tremble. 

"I have come, Hr. Fletcher, desiring 1^ 
duly, thoiigh but a poor apothecary's assistai 
may one day become an apothecary myself; wl 
if a tooth wants to be drawn, or a fever to be j 

1 rheumatism — " 
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ince he emerged bearing a thick rope's-end about 

^o and a half feet long. This, in the hands of so 

*^ig and powerful a man as Aaron Fletcher, is a fearful 

is^n. He used it for the correction of his 'prenlices; 

it was very well known that there was nowhere a 

'Workshop where the 'prentices were better behaved or 

^ore industrious. Such was the wholesome terror 

^aused by the brandishing of a rope's-end in the hands 

^f this giant 

"Hark ye, mate," he said, balancing this instru- 
^cnt, so that the assistant tumed pale with terror, and 
1^ eyes rolled about all ways at once, "you have 
^ngered me already, and, if you anger me more, you 
^all taste the rope's-end. Wherefore, lose no more 
time." 

"It is about Bess Westmoreland. Oh, Mr. Fletcher ! " 
for the boat-builder raised his arm. "Patience! Hear 
me out!" The arm went down. "It is about Bess 
Westmoreland. Everybody knows that you have" — 
here the arm went up again. "And it is about Lieu- 
tenant Easterbrook. Bess and the Lieutenant — oh, 
sir! have patience tili you hear what I have to teil 
you!" 

"My patience will not last much longer. Deatli 
and the Devil, man! what do you mean by talking 
about Bess Westmoreland and Lieutenant Easterbrook? 
Hc has Seen her but once since his retum." 
"By your leave, sir, he sees her every day." 
Aaron threw the rope's-end from him with an oath. 
Then he caught the man by the coat-coUar, and dragged 
him into the room. 

"Come in here," he said. "By the Lord, if you 
are fooling me I will murder you!" 

14* 
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"If that is all," the man replied, "I have no fett] 
I am not fooling you, Mr. Fletcher; I am tellingy*! 
the sober truth." 

"Man, I know how the Lieutenant spends histiafc| 
He is all the moming in the Yard, looking atthesl^i 
and talking to the officers. In the afternoon hesäSI 
with Mr. Brinjes, and in the evening he drinks at tte 
tavem. And as for the girl, she never sees him." 

"You are wrong, sir. But oh! Mr. Fletcher, dott** 
teil anyone I told you ! The Lieutenant is the strongci 
man in the town — next to you, Sir — next to you— and 
the master can do dreadful things, if he chooses; and 
Bess herseif in a rage — have you ever seen Bess in * 
rage? — oh, Sir, first promise me not to teil who 
you the intelligence." 

"Do you want a bribe?" 

"No; I want no bribe. I hate 'em — ^I hate *ein. 
And the one I hate most is the Lieutenant, because tf . 
I was nothing better than the dust beneath his feet, 
he couldn't treat me with more contempt" 

"Go on, man. Teil me what you have to say and 
begone." 

"He goes every afternoon to Mr. Brinjes." 

"I know that." 

"You think he goes to talk to the old man, I sup- 
pose? He does not, then. My master sleeps all the 
afternoon. If he didn't sleep, he would die. Hc 
says so. The Lieutenant goes there to make love t( 
Bess." 

Aaron turned pale. 

"She comes in every day by the garden gate an( 
the back door, so that no one should suspect An< 
no one knows except me. But I know; I have looke< 
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[ Ihe key-hole. Besides, I hear them talking. 
teay she comes, every day they sit together, he 
, arm around her waist, or round her neck 
I with her hair, and she wilh her head upon his 
— kissing each other, and making love, while 
Kter is sound asleep by the fire." 

Tien the master wakes up he laughs, and he 
t^Kiss her again, Jack.' Then he laughs again, 
'e wishes he was young again." 
G that all?" 

: the Lord's sake, Mr. Fletcher, 

; anyone know who told you! Mr. Brinjes 

i.kill me, I tbink; and mind you, Mr. Retcher, 

: you do, remember that the master is able 

lyou, and will too, if you härm the Lieutenant. 

iws how to kill people by slow torture. There's 

' 1 the town now, covered wilh boils and blains 

Ijiead to foot, says il's the Apothecary halh be- 

i him. Don't ofTend Mr. Brinjes, Sir." 

My lad," Said Aaroü grimly, "I doubt whether I 

I take the rope's-end 10 your back for 

ling with nie and my concems. Now, if you 

". as dare to talk to any man in this place 

l what you have seen and told me— whalever 

afterwards — remember, whatever happens 

's — it is not a rope's-end ihat I shall take 

i cudgel; and I shall not beat you black and 

Ifibut I shall break every bone in your measly 

tGet out, ye miserable, sneakin', creepin' devil!" 

; was all the thanks that the poor wretch 

r ever got for the mischief he had made; but 

night that he had made mischief consoied him. 
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' Öiarily lowards the Ji 
feared, his rival; there would be no mi^ 
quarrelling and fighting between them; 
nced not be fought for; the Lieutenant heloi 
different rank; in course of time Eess i 
I her resistance, and would yield. Now all wM 
ß again. His old rival was still a rival, and tbj 
be fighting. 

Presently he rose, and walked up the s 
Penman's house. 

Mr. Westmoreland was at the tavernf 
[ friends tbc Assistant Shipwright, the Sexte» 
■ Barber, Bess was sitting alone, wilh a c 
' her work. 

"Bess," Said Aaron, "I want to have a s 
with you; may I come in?" 

"No, Aaron. Stand in the doorway, and 

I am not going to let anybody say that I letj 

the house when fatlier was out of it; but, if y 

) talk foolishness, you can go away at onc« 

a time to have done with foolishness." 
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Suspect, and the Lieutenant goes in by the shop. 
tlie parlour, while the old man is asleep, you kiss 
^*li other and malte love." 
She sprang to her feet. 
"Aaron, you are a spy!" 
^_ "I have been told this, but I did not spy it out 
Sj» myself. Very well then, spy or not, think, Bess. 
le Lieutenant has never yet got appointed to a ship; 
^ftrhaps he never will; he has got no money; he can- 
^iQt marry you if he would; if he were to marry you 
^ Admiral would never forgive him; if he doesn't 
tant to marry you— why — there — Bess." 

"Is that all you have to say?" she asked, trying 
not to lose her temper, because she had the sense to 
perceive Ihat it would not please her lover if she quar- 
rclled about him with this man. "Is ihat all, Aaron?" 
"Why, I might say it a tbousand times over; but 
h wouldn't amount to much more than this. He can't 
marry you if he wants to; and if he doesn't want to, 
a girl of your spirit ought to be too proud to listen to 
bis taUc." 

"Aaron, you shall pay for this," cried Bess, with 

eyes. 
"You a lady, Bess? You to marry a King's of- 
ficer? Know your own Station, niy girl. Von are the 
daughter of the Penman, and you can neither read 
nor write. But there's a chance yet: send him pack- 
tng first, and then you shall see." 

"Aaron, you shall pay," she repeated; "you shall 
pay." 

"I say, Bess, I will give you another chance. Be- 
fare jrour name geis dragged in the mud and you 
become the town lalk, send him packing, and you 
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shall have me if you please. Bess, I love yoa better 
than the Lieutenant, for all he wears silk stodingii 
I love you in spite of yourself, Bess. YouVe been a 
fool, but youVe been carried away by your womarfs 
vanity, and there's not much härm done yet Gm 
him up, Bess, and you shall find me loving and trne." 

In his emotion his voice grew hoarse and thid. 
But he meant what he said, and it would have beea 
better if Bess had taken him at his word on the spat 
But she did not She was carried away by her wraJh, 
but yet so govemed that she knew what she was 
saying. 

"It is six years," she said, "since I looked (m 
while you fought him and were beaten. I liked no- 
thing better than to see you defeated and Jadt 
victorious. Because, even then, you pretended to 
have some claim upon me, though I was but a little 
girl. Now, Aaron, I should like nothing better than 
to see Jack beat and bang you again until you cried 
for mercy." Her eyes were flashing and her cheeb 
red, and she stamped her foot upon the ground. "Oh, 
I should like nothing better!" 

"Should you, Bess, should you?" he replied, 
strangely, not in a rage at all, but with a great reso- 
lution. 

"To see you lying at his feet You, his rival!— 
you! Why, you may be bigger — so is a coUier bigger 
than a little sloop. That is a great matter, truly! 
You his rival! To think that any woman whom he 
has once kissed should ever be able so much as to 
look at you — oh! Aaron! But you don't know; you 
are too common and ignorant to know the diflference 
there is between you." 
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"You would like to see him beat and bang me, 
)uld you, Bess? Why, then, it is as e^sy as break- 
g eggs. You shall have the chance. All you have 

do is to teil your fine lover that, as regards that 
illing — he will know what Shilling I mean — I am 
liting and ready to have that repaid, or to take it 
t in another way — he will know the way I mean. 
id then, my girl, if you like to be present, you can. 
it I promise you the beating and the banging will 
: all the other way, and your fine lover, gentleman 
id King's officer though he is, shall be on his knees 
ifore he finds time to Swing his stafF. You teil him 
at about the Shilling. If you will not, I will send a 
sssage by another." 

"I will teil him. Now go away, Aaron, lest you 
y something which would anger me still more." 

So he went away. But Bess told her lover, who 
iighed, and said that Aaron was a greedy fellow 
lom there was no satisfying, but he should do his 
ist to let him have a good shilling's-worth, and the 
U value of his money. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
HÖRN FAIR. 

This conversation happened in the second weA 
of October. The opportunity of repaying the Shilling 
occurred on the i8th of that monüi, which is SL 
Luke's Day, and consequently the first day of Hcäü 
Fair. 

All the World has heard of this fair. It is not so 
famous a fair as that of St. Bartholomew's, the 
humours of which have been set forth by the great 
Ben Jonson himself; it has never, like that fair, been 
honoured by the presence of the Prince of Wales; nor 
has so ingenious a gentleman as Mr. Harry Fielding 
ever written plays to be acted at Hom Fair, as he 
hath done for Bartholomew. Nor is it as good for 
trade as the ancient Stourbridge Fair. Yet for noise, 
ribaldry, riot, and drunkenness it may be compared 
with any fair held in the three kingdoms, even with 
the old May Fair, now suppressed, which they say 
was the abode of all the devils while it lasted. As 
for trade, there is never anything sold there — neither 
horses, nor cattle, nor cloth, nor any pretence made of 
selling anything, except horns and things made of 
hörn, with booths for children's toys, penny whistles, 
and the like, gingerbread, cockles, oysters, and so 
forth, together with streng drink, and that the worst 
that can be procured of every kind. 
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FTs frequeoted by a motley crew, consisting of a 
noisy London rabble: rope-makers frotn St. George' s, 
Ratcliffe Highway; sail-makers from Limehouse, ship- 
wrights from Rotherhithe, sailors from Wapping, all 
the City 'prentices who can get holiday, the shabby 
gentry of the King's Bench niles, together with a 
sprinkling of beaux and gallants who come here to 
riot. Hither flock also a great concourse of raea and 
women from ihe country, who come in theii smock- 
frocks and new white caps, to drink, dance, look on 
and gape, bawl, laugh, and play upon each other 
those rough jokes which coninionly lead to a fight. 
There is not, in fact, anywhere in the world a fair 
which hath a more evil repotalion than Hörn Fair. 
Yet I dare affinn that you shaU not find a Single 
London Citizen who hath not paid one visit at least 
to Hom Fair; while there are many London dames — 
;ay, of the finest— who have been tempted by the 
.curiosity of their sex, and, in order to see the humonrs 
(of femous Hörn Fair, have dared the dangers of a 
'.rabble seeking enjoyment after their kind, and in the 
iinaimer which best pleases their brutish nature. 
I Yet it was in such a place as this, and atnong 
such people, that the Lieutenant was called upon by 
I Aaron to redeem his promise and to fight him for the 
Shilling; and, although he might very well have re- 
ifiised to answer the challenge in such a place, Jack 
thought it incumbent upon his honour to fight, even 
though it should be like a Roman gladiator in the 
, arena. Had he been invited to take a glass in a booth 
at ihe fair, or to eat bot cockles with bumpkins, hc 
'Woold have treated the proposition with scorn; but be- 

i he was asked to %ht, his hoiioux, fcmcn'AA -«^ 
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^^^^L concernedi and he tnust needs gc — so sag 

^^^^^ is the law of houour coocerning the dueilgJ 

^^^^H in Ulis case bis delicate sense of hanour ] 

^^^^^^ clination jumped, as they say, and he v 

^^^^^P displeased lo Iry his courage, strength, and j[^ 

^^^^^1 so doughty a champion as Aaron Fletcher. ' 

^^^^H not Lhink there was another officer in the Kii 

^^^^^^L who would have done what he did. 
^^^^^^^^H AI! sorts of ndiculous stories are told 

^^^^^^^^H Fair and its origin, with a fooUsh legend al 

^^^^^^^^^^^ John, which 1 pass over as unworthy of cred 

^^^^^^^^^1 cause every painter who hath sludied lEaliai 

^^^^^^^^^1 clesiastical art, and the symboücal figures a 

^^^^^^^^^1 saints are represented, knows veiy well thad 

^^^^^^^^^B Evangelist, vas always figured in the pictifl 

^^^^^^^^^1 with htm the horned head of an ox, for whii 

^^^^^^^^H and no other, the Charlton Fair was called i 

^^^^^^^m being held on St. Luke's Day. It a pity 

^^^^^H^^H tnob cannot be taught this^though, for my _ 

^^^^P> I know not why an ox should go with liri 

^^^^1 St. Luke— and so be persuaded to carry U 

^^^H soberly, in meinory of the Saint who wrot^ 

^^^H Gospel. 

^^^H The visitors, if the day is iine, begin to cc 

^^^^^^ the river as early as eight in the moming, ai 

^^^^^^^^^^ most part they remain where they land, at l 

^^^^^^^^^L Point, RedrifT, eating and drinking until the p 

^^^^^^^^H is formed, which Starts at eleven or thereabi 

^^^^^^^^^V by that time there is a vast crowd, indeed, 

^^^^^^^^^ together about the stairs, and the river is 

^ witb boats carrying visitors from London Bi 

^^^^^ even from Chelsea. As for the quarreis of < 

^^^^^ and the splashmg of the passengers and the ^ 

* J 
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ITsMirilous jokes, abuse, and foul language, it passes 
Jbelief. However, the passengers mostly get safe to 
the stairs at last, and, after a quarrel with the water- 
man over the fare, they are permitfed to land. Those 
*ho join in the procession array ihemselves in stränge 
(garments: sotne are dressed like wolves, some like 
ijiears, some like lions, some again. like wild savages, 
^d some like Frenchmen, Spaniards, Russians, or the 
lusty Turk, and some wear fearful masks; but all are 
^ike in this respect, thal they wear horns tied upon 
theii heads in various fashions. The women among 
jtlieai, however, who ought rather to be at home, do 
BOt wear horns upon their heads, but masks and 
idominoes. Those who can afford it have ribbons 
^tmnd their hals, the Streaming of which in the breeze 
igreatly gratifies them; some carry flags and banners, 
rall tögether shout and bellow continually, and the 
procession is followed by all the boys, to judge frora 
[their number, who can be fouod between Westminster 
Jon the west and Woolwich on the east. 

This magnificent procession, which is almost as 
■good as the Lord Mayor's Show, leaves Rolherhilhe, 
headed by drum and fife, at eleven in the forenooa, 
land marches through Deptford, across the bridge by 

way of the London Road, through Greenwich to Charl- 
"lon Common. 

Jack stood with rae at the gate of the Admiral's 
' house, looking on as these Tom Pools passed, playing 
ilheir antics as they went along, It seemed to me 
' Strange that a man of his rank should take any plea- 
I sure in witnessing the humours of the mob; but I 

thought as 3 fool, because there is something in every 
isailor, wbetber be be an ofücer oi nol, viVicb. TCi!&.e^ 
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him delight in singing and dancing, and causes Us 
ears to prick up at Üie sound of a fiddle or a fifc. 
Besides, as regards this sailor, it was six yeais and 
more since he had seen any merry-making at all, nn- 
less, which I know not, the half-starved Indians wbo 
entertained him had any songs and dances of thdi 
own. 

"I must go to the fair this aftemoon, Luke," bß 
Said; "will you come with me, lad?" 

"What will you do at the fair, Jack? It is a rüde, 
rough place, not fit for a gentleman." 

"Do you remember the last time we went? It is 
seven years ago. Ever since I came home I have feh 
constrained to visit again the places where we used 
to play. There is the crazy old summer-house in the 
gardens. I have been there again. The place is not 
yet fallen into the Creek, though it is more crazy than 



ever." 



"And Mr. Brinjes' parlour? Have you been there?" 

"I have been there," he replied, with hesitation, 
"once or twice — to look at his Charts. His treasure is 
on an island in the North Pacific, whither our ship 
did not sail. Yes. I have been there — to see his 
Charts, in the evening. In the aftemoon, I find, he 
sleeps, and must not be disturbed." 

"And now, you must needs visit Hom Fair again. 
Well, Jack, I am a man of peace, and, very like, Üiere 
may be a fight. So take with you a stout cudgel." 

"There is another reason also for my going," he 
Said. "It is because Aaron Fletcher will play all- 
comers at quarterstaff." 

"Why, Jack, surely you would not play with Aaron 
before all this mob of rustics and common men?" 
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^^^TiQust, brave boy. For, look you, Aaron saved 
my life, There is uo question about that The boat 
musl have goue down in half an hour, and I witli it, 
,if he had not lugged nie out. Therefore, if he asks 
Ime to do so small a thing as to fight him, the leasl 
fl can do is to gratify hira, and to fight him at such 
jplace, and in such manner, as he may appoint. I 
promised him this, and now h« sends me word to re- 
mind me of my promise." 

"But the man is a giant, Jack." 
I "He is a strapping fellow. But, if he is six foot 
|,fciur, I am six foot one and a half. His reach is longer 
i.than mine, it is true. But do not be afraid. I have 
igol back my strenglh, and I think I shal! give a good 
[account of him. However, my word is passed to fight 
}iim when he wishes; and, whatever happens, I musl 
|go. He thinks to defeat me before all his friends. 
He is a braggart fellow, and we shall see, my lad." 

We walked over to Charlton after dinner; Jack in 
his Licutenant's uniform, with new laced ruffles and 
laced shirt and craval, very noble. He carried his 
sword, but, following my advice, he provided himself 
as well with a stout cudgel, in which, I confess, I 
placed more confidence than in his sword. For why? 
A man thinks Iwice about using a sword upon a mob 
I as he would upon an enemy, but an oaken cudgel 
I does not generally kill, though it raay stun. There- 
( fore, he lays about him luslily if he have a cudgel, 
, and spares not. 

There was no hurry about the quarterstaff play, 
I which would not begin until three o'clock, and we 
I strolled about the fair among the crowd, looking at 
I the showsj 0/ which there were many mote Vcia-a \ fcTk- 
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pected to find. But Hom Fair is happily placed in 
the almanack, so that the people who live by shows, 
rope-dancing, and the like, can go from Stepney Taii 
to Chjjlton, and so firom Chariten to Croydon Fair. 
There was, to begin with, a most amazing noise, with 
beaiing of dnims, blowing of trumpets, banging of 
cymbals, ringing of bells, dashing of great hammeis 
upon the boards, whistling, marrow bones and cleavers, 
each one thinking that the more noise he made the 
more attractive would be his show. The booths werc 
nlled wi:h common things, but these gilded, tied with 
brigh: ribbons and gay-coloured paper, so as to loci 
valuable, and with wheedling girls, in tawdry finery, 
to seil them. And here I found that my companioa 
speedily torgot the dignity of an officer and becamc 
iike a boy. buying things he did not want, because 
some black-eyed gipsy girl pressed them into his hand 
\v::h a "Swire your Honoiir will never regret the trifle 
for a fairing for yoar Honour's sweetheart. A proud 
.iiivi happy girl she is this day, to have her Captain 
home again." And so on, he laughing and pulling 
üut a handful of silver and letting her take as much 
as she pleased, whether for shoes, patterns, leather 
breeches, ginger-bread, cheap books, or toys in hom, 
whalcver she pleased to seil him. Jack bought enough 
of evcrything to stock a Foundling Hospital, but mostly 
left his piirchases on the Stalls where he found them, 
(»r gave tlicm to the first pretty girl he met in the 
c rowd. Tberc certainly is something in the air of the 
sea which kccps in a man for a long time the eager- 
Mpqc; i»f a l"»y- A London-bred young man of three- 
ntw] tw«-ntv. whifJi was Jack's age, is already long past 
thH Piij(nnn*ii1 u^ things so simple as the amusements 
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^f a fair; he despises the shows, gauds, and antics 

>yhich make the rustics and the mechanics gape and 

^ugh. As for Jack, he must needs go everywhere 

^and see everything; and this year there were a won- 

derful number of shows. 

There was, for instance, the young woman of 
nineteen, akeady seven feet ten inches high, and said 
to be still growing, so that her well-wishers confidently 
expected that when she should attain her twenty-fifth 
year, she would reach the stature of nine feet, or, per- 
haps, ten. We also saw the bearded woman. This 
lusus naiurcßj or sport of nature, presented for our ad- 
miration a large füll beard, a foot long and more, 
growing upon the whole of her face, cheeks, chin and 
lip, so that her mouth was quite hidden by it. She 
was, by this time, unfortunately, fuUy fifty years of 
age, and her beard well grizzled, so that we had no 
opportunity of knowing how a woman in her youtli 
and beauty would look with such an Ornament to her 
face. It would then, I suppose, be soft and silky, and 
brown in colour. But perhaps she would look not 
otherwise than a comely young man. This woman 
was a great strong creature, who might have felled an 
ox with her fist; she had a deep voice and a merry 
laugh, and made no Opposition when Jack offered her 
a cheerful glass. We saw the Irish giant, also, who 
was a mighty tall fellow, but weak in the knees; and 
the strong woman who tossed about the heavy weights 
as if they had been made of pasteboard, and lifled 
great stones with her hair. And, since where there 
are giants there must also be dwarfs, we saw the 
Italian Fairy, a girl of sixteen, no taller than eighteen 
inches, and said to be a princess in her own country. 

Tk€ World wentvery well then, /. ^5 
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It has been remarked by the curious that whereas 
giants have always something in their caniage Zßi 
demeanour as if they were ashamed of themselveSi so 
dwarfs, on the other band, are the most vainglorioas 
and self-conceited persons imaginable. This littk 
creature, for instance, dressed in a flowered petticoat 
and a frock of sarcenet, walked about her sts^e, cs- 
ried herseif and spoke with all the airs of a Coot 
lady or a fine city madam, though where she leancd 
these arts I know not As for other shows, there was 
a menagerie wherein were exhibited a cassowaiyf a 
civet cat, a leopard, and a double cow — a cow, that 
is, with onje head and two fore legs, but four bind 
legs. There was a theatre, where they performed the 
"Siege of Troy" in a very bold and moving manncr, 
and with much shouting and clashing of swords, 
though the Performance was hurried, on account ot 
the impatience of those without. There were lotteries 
in plenty, where one raffled for spoons of silver and 
rings of gold; but as for us, though we essayed oui 
fortune everywhere, we got nothing. There was a fire- 
eater, who vomited flames, and put red-hot coals into 
his mouth; there was excellent dancing on the slack- 
rope, which is always to me the most wonderful thing 
in the world to witness; there was a woman who 
danced with four naked swords in her hands, tossing 
and catching them, presenting them to her breast, and 
all with so much fire and fury that it seemed as if she 
was resolved and determined to kill herseif. Jack re- 
warded her after the dance with a crown and a kiss, 
both of which she received with modesty and grati- 
tude. There was also a ladder- dance, in which a 
young man got upon a ladder and made it walls 
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about, and climbed up to the top of it and over it, 
and sat upon the topmost ning, and yet never let it 
fall — a very dextetous fellow. 

"Why," Said Jack, preseDtly, "what have you and 
I leamed, Luke, that can compare with the things 
which these people can do? Grant that I know the 
name and place of every bit of gear in a ship, and 
that you can paint a boat to the Itfe; what is that 
coropared with dancing on the slack-rope, or balaocing 
a ladder as this fellow does it?" 

At the time I confess 1 was, like Jack, soraewhat 
cairied away by the sight of so miicb desterity, and 
began to think that perhaps showmen, tnountebanks, 
and jugglers have more reason for pride than aay 
Dther class of mankind, Afterwards I reflected that 
the wisdom of our ancestors has always held in con- 
tempt the occupations of buffoon and juggler, so that, 
thougt we may acknowiedge and even praise their 
desterity, we are not called upon to envy or adraire 
ihem. 

Outside the booths, and apart from the theatres 
snd shows, there was a stage, on which, at first sight, 
one only discerned a fiddler, a fifer, a drummer, and 
a fellow dressed in yellow and black, wilh a long tin 
trumpet. This was the stage of the great High Ger- 
»an Doctor; his name I have foigotten, but it was a 
tery high and noble sounding one. There were tables 
■on the stage, and beside the rausicians were the Doctor's 
zanies, who turabled and postured, and danced the 
tighl-rope; and his shell-grinders and compounders, 
every one of whom in turn harangued and bamboozled 
Ihe mob. As for the Doctor himself, he was not at 
trat on the stage a.t aü: but piesenüy Üie masi.m'&i 
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>l.d., SO efficacious were his own medicines as proved 
himself, while his servants never knew an illness 
even an ailment (the drummer, I observed, had his 
tied up for toothache). When this fellow had 
, the music began, and the zanies tumbled over 
other, and turned somersaults, while the mixers 
the medicines bawled out jokes and made pretence 
swallow their pills. Finally, the Doctor himself 
^tood before us, and made his oration. 

"Gentlemen all," he said, "I congratulate you on 
yova good fortune in Coming to Hom Fair this day, 
fcr it is my birthday; and on this anniversary I give 
*way my priceless medicines for no greater Charge 
'Öian will pay for the bottles and boxes in which they 
*re bestowed. On all other days they are sold for 
tteir weight in gold. I have here" — he held up a 
plaister — "the Cataplasma Diabolicum, or Vulnerary 
Decoction of Monkshood, which heals all wounds in 
twenty-four hours if applied alone; if taken with the 
Electuary Pacific — show the Electuary, varlets! — it 
heals in a couple of hours. I have the Detersive, 
Äenefying, and Defecating Ophthalmie, which will 
^^^ cataracts and blindness, and will cast off scales 
^ big as bamacles in less than a minute. I have, for 
carache, toothache, faceache, and tic, a truly wonderful 
^^getable, an infusionofpeony, black hellebore, London 
P^de, and lily root. Here is a bottle of Orvietans, for 
~^e expulsion of poison, price one Shilling only. Here 
^ the Balsamum Arthriticum; here the Elixir Cepha- 
hcuna^ Asthmaticum, Nephriticum et Catharticum. 
^ntiemen, there is no disease under the sun" — here 
y^^ tnimpeter blew the tin tnimpet — "but I can eure 
^t» Rheumatics" — bang went the drum — "Asthma" 
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plasma Diabolicum, ihe Ekctuary Pacific, the I 

Ophthalmie, and the Vegetable Infusion. Step 

buy the medicines ihat will make and keej 

hearty good health so that you shall live to a 

I and fifty— ay, even, with care, to two hund 

I fifty — knowing neither age, sickness, nor deca 

The people laughed incredulously, and yet 

t every word, which I suppose will always 

[ with the mob, and began to push and ; 

I other in their eagemess to buy the woiiqI 

[ dicines. For bis part, Jack üstened open-mOJ 

"Why," he said, "what fools we are, Lub 

f this foreign fellow go, who hath so many secrei 

do not we keep him and get his secrets oul 

and so let there be no more sick Üsts to be k 

Then he would have goiie on the stage aütj 

everything the Doctor had to seil, but I • 

hiiu, pointing out that the fellow Was on] 

I pudent impostor. 

And before every show were ballad-singea 
gieir songs. Their principal business at f^ 
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*?^tured, girls who danced, boys who walked on stilts, 
^I^ies who told fortunes, women bawling brandy-balls 
?t^^ hot furmety; there was the hobby-horse man, with 

^ trumpet and bis "Troop, every one, one, one!" 
Ji'^d a hundred more, too numerous to mention. And 

^ food, they had booths where they sold hot roast 
*^k, with bread and onions and black porter, a ban- 
^^et to which the gentry at the fair, whose stomachs 
^^ not queasy, did infinite justice. 

We saw so many shows and booths, and Jack ap- 
P^ared so contented and happy in looking at them, 
^kat I confess I was in hopes he would forget his pro- 
'^Use to fight Aaron, the prospect of which, in this fair, 
^^owded with the rudest and roughest men, pleased 
**!€ less every moment. But, if you please, his honour 
Was concemed. Therefore, when the hour approached 
he remembered it — to be sure, one might be expected 
to remember a promise to meet and to fight so big a 
löan as Aaron Fletcher — and he cast about in order 
to find the amphitheatre or booth where the duello 
Was to be held. We presently found it, on the skirts 
of the fair, and a little retired from the noise. It 
proved to be nothing more than a Square inclosure of 
canvas, fastened to upright poles, with no roof. Those 
who came to see the sport paid an admission fee of 
one penny. Within the booth there were rough benches 
sei along the sides, and in the middle a broad stage 
two feet high. There was music playing as we went 
in, and on the stage a little girl of ten dancing very 
prettily and merrily. The place was fiUed: I knew 
many of the faces: those, namely, of the Deptford 
men, come to stand by their champion. It appeared 
as if they knew what was going to take place, for at 
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the sight of Ihe Lieutenant there were passed round 
looks and nods and every indication of heartfelt joy. 
Drawers ran about with tankards and mugs of ale, 
and most of the men were accommodated with pipes 
of tobacco. There were also some women presenl, 
and of what kind may be easily imagined. Suffident 
to say that they were fit companions of the men. The 
people did not greatly care for the dance, which was 
too simple and innocent for them. When the littk 
girl finished and jumped down from the stage, there 
came forward a scaramouch dressed in the Italian 
fashion, who played a hundred tricks, posturing and 
twirling his legs about as if they had been withoot 
bones or joints. But the people were impatient, and 
bawled for him to have done. Wherefore, he, too, re- 
tired, and then they roared for Aaron Fletdier, the 
Deptford men being foremost in their desire for his 
appearance. He leaped upon the stage, therefore, 
quarterstaff in hand, stripped to his shirt, and twirling 
his weapon over his head as if it had been a little 
walking-cane. Then the place became hushed, as 
happens when there is going to be a fight of any 
kind, because fighting goes to the heart of every man, 
and makes him serious and anxious at the beginning, 
but füll of fury as the fight goes on. Aaron was a 
terrible great fellow to look at, thus stripped of his 
coat and Standing on the stage before us all. 

"I challenge the best man among ye," he said, 
looking at the Lieutenant, "gentleman or clown, King's 
officer or able Seaman, for a guinea or a groat, as ye 
please." 

Then he twirled his staff" again, and walked round 
the stage, like a gamecock before the battle. 
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"Shall I give him a chance with the meaner kind 
first, to show his mettle and to breathe him?" said 
Jack. "Twould be charitable." 

There sprang upon the stage, from the crowd, a 
stout and lusty youth, not so tall as Aaron, but of 
good length of limb and resolute face. 'Twas the 
Champion of Eltham, as we learned from the crowd. 
He was dad in a smock-frock, which he laid aside. 

"I will play a bout for a crown," he said, lugging 
out the money, while his friends shouted. 

Then they began; but, Lord! the countryman was 
no match for the Deptford player, and the shouting 
of OUT townsmen was loud to see the play that Aaron 
made, and the dexterity with which his stafF, as quick 
as lightning, played on his adversary's head and ribs, 
his legs and arms. So that very soon, throwing down 
his staff, the fellow leaped from the stage and would 
have no more. 

"It was pretty," said Jack. "The rustic hath had 
his lesson." 

Then another: this time one who had played and 
won at Bartholomew Fair, and now advanced with 
confidence, trusting to his activity and the rapidity of 
his attack, which were, indeed, astonishing. But, 
alas ! his leaps and bounds were of little avail against 
the long reach and the heavy hand of the giant; and 
he feil to rise no more. 

Then the mob roared and shouted again. 

"This fellow is soon satisfied," said Jack. "It is 
my tum now." 

He laughed, and took off coat, waistcoat, and 
hat; giving them to me for safety. Thus reduced to 
his Shirt, he stepped forward and mounted the stage, 
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the crowd being overjoyed and beyond themselves in 
the anticipation of a fight between their champioB 
and a genüeman in laced ruffles, white silk stockin^ 
and powdered hair. Certainly, nothing so good as 
this had ever before been seen at the fair. 

Then I became aware of a stränge thing. Theie 
stood within the door — not sitting down, but Standing 
— ^just within the folds of the canvas, no other than 
Bess Westmoreland and her father. Who would havc 
thought to see the Penman at Hom Fair? Nothing 
could be more out of place than this pair among the 
waterside men and the ruffians in the booth. Bess 
stood upright, holding her father's hand, not forher 
own protection but to assure him of his safety, while 
he, stooping and round-shouldered, looked about liim 
as if fearing violence of some kind. I now perceived 
that Bess was come for no other purpose than to see 
this fight — to be sure, it was arranged beforehand, 
and there was no reason why she should not hear of 
it from Aaron; but I had not thought Bess would 
have come to such a place to see such a sight. I de- 
clare I had not the least suspicion of the truth, so 
carefuUy had the lovers kept Üieir secret. Bess tooi 
110 notice at all of the rabble, her eyes fixed upon the 
stage as if the people were not even present; no greal 
lady waiting at the door of the theatre for her chaii 
could look more proudly upon the common herd— 
the link-boys, chairmen, and lookers-on — as if the] 
were beneath her notice. Her lips were set, and he; 
brow contracted, and her cheek was pale; but I knev 
not the cause, unless it were from terror at the ap 
proaching battle. Yet why did she come to see it? 

She came, as I leamed soon afterwards, confiden 
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in her lover's triumph, and anxious to increase the 
discomfiture of his adversary, and her rejected suitor. 
Since that day I have ceased to wonder why the 
Roman ladies and matrons took pleasure in witness- 
ing the fights of gladiators, and why in the days of 
toumaments gentle ladies went to see their lovers tilt. 
The joy of batlle, I am sure, is as great in the heart 
of woman as in that of man. Certain!}', no one in 
the crowd watched the combat with more eagerness 
and interest thsn did Bess, whose eyes flashed, ups 
parted and bosom heaved with the passion of the 
fight. As for her father, in the hush before the battle 
began, I heard him exclaim, "II is the Lieutenant and 
Aaron! Oh! dearl . . . dear! they will do each other 
Bome grievous barm. Bess, ask thera to desist. Is it 
for this you brought me here, wilful girl? Grievous 
bodily hurt they will do to each other." 

No one paid any heed to that poor man. Even 
the drawera ceased to run about with tankards, and 
no man called for drink. 

Jack took the quarterstafT, which had akeady been 
used twice ineffectually, posed it in his hands, and 
tumed a smiling face to his adversary. 

"I have kept my promise, Aaron," he said; but 
this the mob did not hear. "We will fight for that 
Shilling. Bess is in Üie doorway, looking on. It 
secms as if we were fighting for more than a Shilling, 
does it not?" 

Aaron made no reply in words, but he laughed 
aloud. Perhaps he remembered how, seven years be- 
fore, when last he fought with Jack, Bess was looking 
on at his defeat. This time he was con&d^wl m. \äs. 
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strength. She was come again, looking to see lut 
worsted. She stould be disappointed. 

There was no lack of courage about the man. 
Courage he had, and plenty. He was a good thiee 
inches taller than his adversary, which at quarteistaff 
gives a great advantage ; he was quick of eye and rf 
fence; he was heavier and stronger; and his two fiist 
combats had scarcely breathed him. On the otlier 
hand, he was opposed to a man who for six years 
and more had led the hardest life possible, with no 
indulgences — wine, beer, tobacco, indolence, er anything 
to soften his muscles or dim the eye. New Aaron, as 
everybody knew, was fond of a glass; and though no 
sot, once a week or so was drunk. And he had al- 
ready begun to put on flesh. As they stood, face to 
face, one might have gone a hundred miles and nevei 
Seen so fine a couple. 

And then, at tap of drum, the fight began, and foi 
awhile everybody was mute. 

Jack, I perceived, was resolved at first to stand 01 
the defensive, for two reasons. First, because hii 
enemy showed wrath in his scowling eyes, and there 
fore would, perhaps, spend his breath and strength ii 
furious onslaught. Next, because, as he told me aftei 
wards, it was not until he held the weapon in hi 
hands that he remembered he had not played for fou 
years and more. One would think he might have r€ 
membered so important a fact before. It is an ad 
mirable custom in some ships for the crew, both ol 
ficers and men, to amuse themselves daily at quartei 
stafF, singlestick, and boxing; but Jack had been ou 
of a ship for four years. Still, if his hand was a littl 
out, his eye was true. Aaron's game was twofolc 
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it, he would beat down and overpower bis man by 
Buperior strength and advaatage in. reach; and secondly, 
by feints and leaps, ^bifÜng bis ground, and changing 
the length of bis weapon, by Coming to close quarters 
and then retreating, to cheat his adversary's eye and 
disconcert him even for a Single moment, when he 
would deal him a decisive stroke. This was a very 
good design, and hath often served. Eut Jack was 
not to be so caughL No man at quarlerstaff, however 
streng, can beat down an adversary who has learnt 
the art of parry, which is more Ihan half the battle; 
no man, however quick and active, can disconcert an 
enemy who knows how to follow bis eyes steadüy. 
Jack, Iherefore, lost no ground and was never touched, 
so that, though he delivered no stroke, the ease with 
which he met Aaron's blows presently caused the 
spectators to roar with admiration. In all kinds of 
fighting there are two first principles, or ruies to be 
carefuUy learned. The first of these is never to lose 
sight of your enemy's eye, and the next is never to 
lose your temper. A third is to know how to strike 
when the occasion comes. If a man at this rough 
game chance to lose his temper, he loses the game, 
This is wbat Aaron did. It maddened him that he 
could not strike his enemy, and it maddened him 
still more to hear the roars ' of the people at the 
dexterity which defeated him, Moreover, he knew 
that Bess was looking on; therefore he became more 
furious, and delivered bis blows more rapidly, but 
with less precision. "Don't fight wild, Aaron I" 
shouted his friends, but too late; while the fellows in 
the booth began lo jeer and laugh at him, asking 
why he did not strike his man with a "^q-n, KaiocN 
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now's your tum! Bk him on the head! There'sa 
braTü stroke missed!" and so 00, foreseeing Üiatü 
the lieatenant conld Cfolj keep cool, and wait for Us 
Chance, the victoiy woald be his. 

Jack uAd me afterwaids that, whfle they playd» 
the old skill came hsxk to him, and his confidence; 
so that he could afford to play with his man and bide 
his time, receiving all the blows, whether at füll lengäi, 
half length, or dose qnarters, with patience and good 
temper. 

This Strange dnel, in which one man Struck and 
the other only parried, lasted long: insömuch, that the 
spectators left off shouting, and looked on with open 
mouths. It lasted so long that Aaron was now raging 
and foaming, breathing heavily, and plunging as he 
Struck with the staff. As for me, I wondered why 
Jack did not strike. He had his reason: he wished 
to strike but once, and therefore he waited. At last 
the Chance came. Aaron left his head exposed, and 
then, with a thud which might have been heard out- 
side the booth, the Lieutenants staff resounded ob 
the side of his enem/s head, and Aaron feil pron( 
upon the stage — senseless. 

It is said that, when a gentleman fights a commoi 
fellow, the mob is always pleased that the gentlemai 
shall be victorious. I know not if this be true, but ' 
know that the fellows in the booth rose as one man 
even the Deptford men, and cheered the victor t< 
the sky. 

Jack stepped from the stage, a little heated b; 
the fight, and put on his coat, waistcoat, and hat. 

"Aaron is a very pretty player," he said, "but h 
should not have challenged me until he was in bette 
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Kondition. There were half a dozen poor fellows 
.;a.board Üie 'Couiiiess of Dorset' who would have 
.beaten him. Here, my lads" — he dow became again 
,an oEficer— "Aaron is a Deptford man, like tne. Take 
icare of him, aod specd this guinea in drinkiDg the 
^King's health." 

1 So the fellows tossed their greasy Caps in the atr, 
jand the tapsters tied thcir apron-strings tighter, and 
began to run about with tankards and mugs whlle the 
guinea was drinking out, and Jack'strode down the 
ibooth, the men making a laue for him, and cryiog, 
j^Huzza! for the noble Captaia!" Meanwhile, no one 
'.toök any notice of the fallen Champion, who presently 
|recovered some of bis senses, and sat up, staring about 
him with distracted eyes. 

"Wby, Mr. West morel and," said Jack, at the door, 
as if he had not seen him before, "you at Hom Fair? 
I might as soon have expected to see you at Vaux- 
hall." 

"Nay, sir, your Honour knows I value not such 
merriment. But Bess would bring me here. 'Tis a 
wilful girl. Nothing would serve her but she must 
jsee the humours of the fair. Girls still crave for 
mirth." 

"You ought to be at home among your books, 
Mr. Westmoreland. Go home. Luke will walk with 
you, and I will take care of Bess — good care, good 
caie — and bring her safe home, after she has seen 
the fair. Come, Bess, will you see the wild beasts, or 
the slackrope dancers? Take him home, Luke; take 
Jiira home." 

So saying, he seized Bess by the band, and drew 
her away, leaving the old man, her (athet, -«Wa ■roa. 
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I observed that, though Bess cried «Oh!" and "Pra|, 
Lieutenant," and "Don't, Lieutenant," and "Efii 
Lieutenant," she laughed, and took his hand wiM 
any reluctance, but rather a visible satisfaction, be- 
cause she had certainly got the properest man in aB 
the fair. I 

"The Lieutenant," said Mr. Westmoreland, "fi 
strong enough to protect any girl — though, as fot 
Bess, Mr. Luke, she is strong enough to protect her- 
seif. Nevertheless" — he broke ofF and sighed — "never- 
theless, a motherless girl is a great Charge for a peace- 
ful man, especially when she is strong and determinedi 
like my Bess. What am I to do, sir? I cannot whip 
and flog her; I cannot lay my commands upon her Ü 
she doth not choose to obey me. I cannot make ha 
marry if she still say nay. And the men, they an 
afraid of her pride and wilfulness. Such a headstroD| 
girl will never make an obedient wife." 

"It is a Situation, Mr. Westmoreland," I said, "fu 
of danger." 

"What is worse, Mr. Luke," he went on, "what 
worse is that she scorns the man Aaron Fletcher hin 
seif — a substantial man, though they do say he kno? 
the coast of France. Yet he would cheerfuUy tai 
the risk of her masterful temper and her wilful way 
if she would but say him yea." 

"Why, Mr. Westmoreland, as for that, I am sui 
there are plenty of men ready to be fired by su( 
charms as your daughter Bess possesses." 

He shook his head. 

"Charms? I know not what they are. Black ha 
and black eyes may please spme, but I know n< 
whom. Let us go from this wicked and riotous plac 
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^4r. Luke. Peaceful men have no place here. The 
Lieutenant will bring her home; though, more likely 
Alan not, they will quarrel on the way, both of them 
ö^ing masterful, and Bess will have to find her way 
t>ack without him. Yet she ought to be proud of the 
h-onour he hath done her, and perhaps she will be 
KJaeek for once, and behave pretty." 

So we turned and made our way out of the throng, 
^nd so home. 

"I am sorry," said Mr. Westmoreland presently, "I 
^m very sorry that Mr. Easterbrook hath fought and 
Vanquished Aaron Fletcher. I would rather have seen 
Aaron the conqueror." 
"Why?" 

"Because Aaron is a cruel and a vindictive man. 
He was bragging among his friends of the sport they 
would witness at the fair, and he has been humiliated. 
New he will have his revenge, if he can, for the dis- 
grace put upon him in the presence of his friends; 
and Bess hath been at the fair with the Lieutenant, 
and I know not what will happen. He is a revenge- 
ful man, Mr. Luke; and, unhappily, he is in love with 
Bess, and wants to marry her, a thing that, with my 
experience, I cannot understand. Well — it is a ter- 
rible thing, a terrible thing, for a peaceful man like 
me to have such a daughter. A humble man should 
pray for ugly daughters, who are also meek and 
obedient. They may wait for their beauty tili they 
get to Heaven. I want nothing but peace, Mr. Luke, 
so that I may continue my studies in algebra and 
logarithms, for which end, and no other, unless it be 
the furtherance of goodly writing, I was sent into this 
troubled world." 

Tke World weni very well then, /. l6 
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The next day I leamed from Jack that he had 
taken Bess to every show at the fair; that he had. 
given her as noble a supper as the place afforded; 
that he had fought and overthrown three fellows who 
waylaid them on the road home, and would have 
robbed him of his money as well as his fair Charge; 
and that he safely convoyed her, about midnight, to^ 
her father's door. The Admiral heard of the even- 
ing's adventure, and laughed, saying that Bess was a' 
lucky girl to get such a proper fellow to show her the 
fair. But I do not think that either Jack or the Ad-' 
miral related the story of the fight, and the subsequeut 
doingSy to Madame and Castilla. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
IN THE SUMMER HOUSE. 

I AM a duU person in suspecting or guessing at 
passages of love. Yet I had seen Bess dragging her 
fJather to Hom Fair in order to witness the fight, and 
l marked the flash of triumph in her eyes when Aaron 
fill, and the unconcealed pleasure with which she ac- 
^^ompanied the victor. 

On Sunday morning, a day or two after the fair, 
^nother thing happened which ought to have made 
me suspect. It was in church. Soon after the Service 
of Morning Prayer began, I observed an unwonted 
agitation among the feminine part of the congregation, 
and presently discovered that the eyes of all were, 
with one consent, directed upon a certain seat in the 
north aisle, occupied by Bess Westmoreland and her 
father. The reason of this phenomenon was that 
Bess had come to church attired in a very fine new 
frock made of nothing less than sarcenel, with a 
flowered petticoat, a lawn kerchief about her neck, 
and a hat trimmed with silk ribbons, so that among 
the women around her in their scarlet flannel, and 
the girls in their piain cambiet, linsey-woolsey, and 
nisset, she looked like a rose among the weeds of the 
hedge. Few of the gentlewomen in the church were 
more finely dressed. As to them, their eyes plainly 
Said, if eyes can speak, "Saw one ever such presump- 

16 ♦ 
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tion?" And as for the baser sort, they first ga; 
with admiration and envy unspeakable, and tl 
sniffed and tossed their heads, as if nothing wo 
have induced them to put on such fine things: i 
then they looked at each other, each with the s; 
question trembling on her tongue, each one 1od[ 
to ask aloud, "Who gave her the things?" For tl 
is some stränge quality in the female conscieno 
mean only in a seaport town), which enables e 
girl to accept joyfully and gratefully whatever a : 
may give her, and at the same time to flout and s 
all other girls for doing the same thing; so that i 
is a virtue in herseif must be a dear sign of 
modesty or forwardness in another. 

One would not deny that the girl was wortl 
blame; for, though there are no longer sumpl 
laws, yet every woman knows how far she ma 
decency, and with due regard to her Station, < 
her love of finery. Bess, however, wore these tl 
not of her own will, but by desire (say, rather, 
mand) of a certain person. There is, again, no 
Strange in a Deptford girl suddenly appearing ii 
colours of a rainbow, especially after a ship has 
paid off, though very soon the silks and satins 
the Jews who buy secondhand clothes, together 
the trinkets and Üie ribbons; and Madame retur 
her russet frock, her blue apron, and her spe 
handkerchief. But this, which is of daily occur 
among the common sailors' wives, one would nc 
pect of a respectable girl, such as Bess. It is 
certain, and one must not excuse her conduct, 
she should not have ventured to church thus at 
Yet I, for one, was ready to forgive her, first bet 
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Äed SO marvellously beautiful in these (ine 

i;lliers, and next because she bravely bore the artil- 

y of these eyes and held herseif tall and upright, 

>1cing straight before her, as if no one was gazing 

her, and as if she wore what belonged to her, 

are your Inie levellers: they have no respect 

rank: even a Peer is but a man to them, and a 

iUDtess is but a woman; they are ready to measure 

'r own beauty beside that of any lady in the land; 

e is HO girl, however lowly, who would refuse, 

conscience sake, the honourable attentions of a 

ntleman; and the silly creatures, I am told, whisper 

Otinually to each other tales of humble girls raised 

the condition of Princesses. 

There was another person in the church, besides 
irsdf, who seemed as if leniency and readiness to 
iBive this presumption possessed his heart as well. 
*"" was the Lieutenant, who, from his place in the 
iral's pew (the corner nearest the reading-deslt, 
his back to the altar), regarded the girl stead- 
tüy during ihe whole service, insomuch that I feared 
It Madame or Castüla herseif should observe it, and 
oEIended at so indecent a proof of adrairation in 
ivine Service. But Caslilla did not discover it, partly 
icause she hatb never been able to understand how 
genlleman can regard a common girl with admira- 
m (she still considers ihat Jack's passion for Bess 
IE csused by the sorcery and craft of Mr. Brinjes), 
fad, iherefore, was not likety to suspect such a thing; 
id partly because Castilla's eyes in church were al- 
ays fixed upon her book, as she followed the words 
F the Service, or they were humbly dropped upon 
ST I:^ during the sennon, as if she closely followed 
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llie argument, and was being convinced by my fathrfs 
reasoning. Now, as hath been already explained, 
the Vicar's sermons were written for the perusal of 
scholars rather than for the understanding of the uo- 
learned. 

The Service over, we walked out in due order, and 
so by the gate into Church Lane, as we had done oa 
ihat day, three weeks before, when our prodigal camc 
home to us in rags. And then, after a little talk, we 
separated, Jack going with the Admiral's party, andl 
returning to the Vicarage to dinner. 

After dinner, the afternoon being warm and sunny, 
I took ray hat, and walked leisurely towards those 
gardens of which I have already spoken, where were 
the orchards of plum, pear, apple, and cherry, and 
where the old summer-house overlooked the Creek. It 
would be, I thought, pleasant in the gardens with no 
one but myself, and I could walk about among the 
trees, watching the grey liehen on the bark and the 
sober tints of the autumnal leaves, and perhaps find, 
in the view of the Greenwich Reach, something new 
to observe and note. One whose profession is to 
paint ships of all kinds can never grow weary of 
watching them, whether at anchor or in motion; 
just as one who paints figures loves to be for ever 
contemplating the human figure, whether in action or 
in repose. 

The air was still and soft, the day warm, although 
it was already the twentieth day of October. The 
fruit was all picked now, and the leaves beginn ing to 
dry at their stalks: because the leaves of apple, plum, 
and cherry do not turn brown, but drop off while they 
are yet green; yet the green is quite another hue than 
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presented in spring and summer, and I wonder 

it no painter has painted the greens of autumn, as 

"^•^^1 as the yellow, red, and brown. I have myself 

^"t-tempted a sketch, in April, showing parts of that 

*^ing Stretch of garden all the way from these gardens 

^<> Greenwich Hospital, which at that season look 

*ike a vast cloud of white and pink blossom resting 

^ta the green branches which here and there peep out. 

This aftemoon the tide was high. There was 

'taoored close to the mouth of the Creek, and on the 

^posite bank, a bärge, which, with its brown sail 

lowered, its thick mast, and its hanging ropes, formed 

so pretty a set-oflf to the trees of the orchard beyond, 

that I stood awhile to gaze upon it. I have drawn 

many barges; below the bridge atWapping Stairs, and 

in Chelsea Reach and in other places, but I never 

drew any prettier picture than that of the bärge in 

the Creek at high tide, the woods behind it: only, as 

artists can, I made a change. For I presently sketched 

the bärge, and waited until the foUowing spring, when 

I painted a background of apple and cherry orchards 

in blossom. 

Well, when I had looked at my bärge and made 
a note of it, and of one or two other things, being in 
a leisurely mood, and quite certain that I was alone 
in the garden, I lifted the latch of the summer-house 
door and walked in. 

I declare that I suspected nothing. If I had known 
who were in the place I should have beat a drum, or 
blown a trumpet, or fired a cannon to announce my 
approach, sooner than steal thus unawares upon them. 
But I did nothing; and pushed the door open without 
ceremony. Heavens! There was Bess Westmoreland, 
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her head upon Jack's Shoulder, while his band daspcd licr 
her waist, and his Ups kissed her cheek! Who woald fe': 
have suspected this? I was so surprised that I stood |i3: 
speechless, I dare say with mouth wide open, asooe 
sees on the stage, where gestures of all kinds are ex- 
aggerated. Yet not so amazed but I saw what a prctty 
picture they made, he in his blue coat and crimsoa 
sash, and his hat with the King's cockade: she in the 
pretty frock for which the women were now railing at 
her behind her back. A young man and a beautifiii 
girl embracing cannot but make a pretty picture. As 
for this, I made a sketch in oils six months later. 
Bess stood to me for her portrait very willingly when 
I promised that the picture should be given to her 
sweelheart when he should return. As for the Lieu- 
tenant, I got a fellow, for a Shilling or two, to stand 
in the attitude I wanted, while the face I drew from 
memory, with the assistance of Bess. I painted them 
in the summer-house, and through the window you 
can see a ship slowly going down the river. For a 
reason, which you will presently learn, I never gave 
that picture to Jack; and, for my own reason, I have 
not sold it, but keep it hung up at home in my studio, 
though Castilla loves it not, and will never, if she can 
help it, look upon it — perhaps because the picture 
renders scant justice to the beauty of Bess, whose 
flushed cheeks, parted lips, and heaving bosom I en- 
deavoured, but perhaps with insufficient success, to 
portray upon the canvas. Nor, I am aware, is justice 
done to the passion expressed in the lover's eyes, in 
his bending head — nay, even in the arms with which 
he held the nymph to his heart. 

"Zounds!" criedjack, asBess screamed andstarted, 
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and pushed him back, and sunk upon the bench, her 
face in her hands. "Zounds and fury!" He stepped for- 
ward, bis fists clenched, fire and distraction in bis eyes. 
He was so carried away witb bis wratb tbat be did 
not at first even recognise me, and made as if he 
would draw bis sword and make an end of me. 

"Why, Jack," I cried, "I knew not thou wert berel 
How should I know?" 

Upon this he let fly a round dozen or so of sailors' 
oaths, such as may be beard in Flagon Row or An- 
chorsmith Alley, sound and weigbty oaths, every one 
more profane than its predecessor. The language of 
the fo'ks'le is, we know, readily and greedily acquired 
by every officer, and is too often adopted as bis own 
to the end of bis days. 

"I knew not, Jack, indeed," I repeated, "tbat any- 
one was here. Wbat? Should I spy on your actions? 
As for wbat I have seen :" 

"Let me go, Jack!" cried Bess; "ob, let me go! 
He will teil my father, who will send me away for a 
servant And perbaps he will teil Aaron, who would 
murder you, if be could, wifbout being banged! Ob, 
Jack! wbat shaU I do?" 

**I sball teil no one, Bess," I said. "Why, it is no 
business of mine to go repeating wbat I have seen 
accidentally. Am I the town barber?" 

Jack looked doubtfully; then he laughed. 

"Cheer up, Bess," be said; "no barm is done. 
Luke will never betray an old friend. He came here 
to draw the ships, which is all be tbinks about. He 
will go away, and be will forget all about it." 

"Nay," I Said; "I sball not forget. But I sball 
hold my tongue." 
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"I won't trust no one — only you, Jack," sadd the 
girl. 

"Hark ye, Luke." Jack drew her closer to hiifr 
seif, and laid his arm round her neck. "Hark ye, lad 
Thou hast discovered what was not meant for thee— 
nor for anyone — to know. That signifies nothing for 
a lad of honour. But for Bess's sake, swear it. Take 
an oath upon it." 

"I swear, Bess," I declared to her, "that I wül 
speak no Single word of what I have seen and learned. 
If there were a Bible here, I would kiss the bock to 
please you. You may trust me, Bess." 

"You may, indeed, Bess," saidJack. "Handsupon 
it, lad." 

So we shook hands, and in all that foUowed after- 
wards I told nobody what had happened; and the 
thing was so managed that it was never suspected by 
anyone except Aaron. It seems wonderful that no one 
in Deptford found it out, because it is a place where 
one half the women are continually employed in watch- 
ing and spying upon the other half, and find their 
Chief happiness in detecting things which it was de- 
sired to keep secret, forgetting that others are em- 
ployed in exactly the same inquiry after their secrets. 
Just so one hath observed a row of monkeys in cages 
each thieving from one neighbour's dish, while the 
other steals from his. 

"Trust all or none, Luke," said Jack. "Thou shalt 
know all, and be a witness between us. Listen. I 
have told Bess that I love her, and that when I come 
home again I will marry her. If I had not fallen in 
love with so much beauty and loveliness I should have 
been a most insensate wretch, unworthy to be called 
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a man. Was there ever a more charming nymph?" 
He kissed her again, while her great eyes swam with 
the pleasure of so much praise. "Thou shalt paint her 
for me, Luke. And as for Bess, she says that she 
loves me. I believe she lies, because how such a girl, 
so soft and tender, can love a rough sea-bear like me, 
who knows none of the ways to please a woman, passes 
understanding. But she says she does, and I will 
question her farther upon this point when thy great 
ugly phiz is no more blocking up the gangway. And 
she will not believe that I am in earnest, Luke. That 
is my trouble with her. She will have that I shall go 
away and forget her, as many sailors do." 

"So he will," Said Bess. "They all go away and 
forget the girls who loved them. And then I shall 
break my heart and die; if I don't, I shall hang 
myself." 

"So, Luke, listen and be a witness. What do I care 
who her father is? Such a girl deserves to be the daugh- 
ter of a Commodore. Talk not to me of gentlewomen 
born. Where is there any woman, gentle or simple, with 
such eyes asBess, suchlips as Bess, such hair as Bess?" 
I declare he kept kissing her at each sentence, she 
making no manner of resistance. "So I will swear to 
her, in thy presence, Luke, to make it more solemn, 
and to make her believe my word. I, Jack Easter- 
brook," he took her hand at this point, as if he was 
actually marrying her in church, and by the minister 
or priest. "I, Jack Easterbrook, do solemnly promise 
and vow that I will never make love to any other 
woman and never marry any other woman than Bess 
Westmoreland; and that I will never think of any 
other woman at home or in foreign pails. ¥vk»1^ 1 
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must get commissioned; and then, when the war is Wl 
over, I will come back and many my Bess. Kiss mc 1^^ 
again, girl. This is my solemn promise and oath, in 
which I will not fail, SO HELP ME GOD!" 

I have often, since that day, wondered at tk 
amazing force of the passion which could make so 
young a man call down upon himself the awM 
vengeance of offended Omnipotence if he broke a vow 
of constancy towards a girl he had seen but twice or 
thrice; for I count as nothing the time when she was 
a child, and he came to her father for lessons. 

As he spoke the last words, his eyes grew dim 
with tenderness, and he stooped and kissed the girl 
on her forehead, as if to seal and consecrate the vow. 
As for her, she was transfigured. I could not believe 
that love could so powerfuUy change a woman's face. 
She had reason for triumph; but it was not triumph 
in her eyes; rather was it a kind of humble pride— a 
wondering joy that so gallant a man should love her, 
with a doubt whether it was not, after all, a passing 
fancy, and a fear that she should not fix his affections. 

"Oh!" she sighed. "Oh! Jack!" and could find 
no more words. 

"Bess," I said, "vows ought not to be all on one 
side. If Jack promises so much, what hast thou to 
promise, in thy turn?" 

"Teil me what to say. Oh! I am only a poor 
girl! What can I promise him? I am so ignorant 
that I do not know what to promise. Jack, do you 
want me to say that I will be faithful? No — you can- 
not. Why, is there any man in the world to compare 
with you? If a woman cannot be true and constant 
to you, she cannot be true to any man. As for the 
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rest of them, I value not one of them a brass far- 
thing. Oh!" she laughed and dasped her hands. 
"Why, I am content to be his slave, Luke — yes, his 
slave, to toil and work for him all day long — his slave 
— his servant." She feil on her knees before him. 
"Oh! Jack, command me what you please. I want 
nothing more than to obey your Orders." 

Wonderful it was how love made this ignorant 
and wilful girl at once eloquent and humble. Jack 
lifted her up, and held her by both hands. 

"You are a King's officer, Jack," she went on, 
speaking rapidly; "I must try so that you shall not 
be ashamed of your wife. I am but the daughter of 
a Penman, I know. He writes letters for sailors, and 
teaches mathematics to midshipmen and young sailor 
officers, if there are any. But I have time to learn, 
and I will find out how to bear myself like a gentle- 
woman, and to talk like one, and to dress myself as 
a gentleman's wife ought to dress herseif. I will make 
my father teach me to read and to write, and as for 
maoners — I will go to Mr. Brinjes. He will do any- 
thing in the world for you, Jack, and for the woman 
of your choice." 

One could not choose but laugh at thinking of 
Mr. Brinjes as a teacher of polite manners and con- 
versation. He had learned the most approved fashion, 
no doubt, among the Mandingoes and the Coroman- 
t)nis. Yet the earnest and serious manner in which 
the girl spoke, made the matter moving. However, 
enough was said, and I oflfered to go, but she caught 
me by the hand. 

"Stay, Luke!" she whispered. "Jack, some of 
you break your vows; but you will not, 3i^ck. — ^^ons. 
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"Luke," he said, "I am the happiest man 
World, because I have got the best girl in the 
What do I care that her father is but a P 
What does it signify that she cannot read oi 
Reading does no good to any girl that ever 
of, but fiU her head with fond desires. But oi 
sticks: when I am away, who will keep the m 
her? There is Aaron Fletcher — him I Jcnoc 
the head; I wish I had beaten out his brains 
They teil me he is mad for love of her, the 
would never say a word to him. I doubt I m 
to fight him again before I go. To be si 
Brinjes promises to protect her; but he is < 
feeble." 

"Why," I said, "he will protect her by 
with which he is regarded. One must needs 
a man who can scatter rheumatics among th< 
offend him." 

However, I presently promised him that, in 
sence, I would sometimes visit the girl, and 
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tly, that if he married, he was likely to lose the 
Imirars favour. 

"Truly," he replied, "I have considered all these 
Ings." I don't believe that he had considered one 

them before that moment. "And I am resolved 
at there is no other happiness but in marrying Bess. 
5 for duty, it points the same way, because I am 
omised to her. When duty and inclination point 
e same way, my lad, what room is there left for 
)ubt? Answer me that. Why, if I lived a thousand 
;ars, I should never love any other woman as I love 
y Bess. What puzzles me," he went on, "is why the 
ndsmen haven't fallen in love with her long ago. 
one of your mincing, mealy-mouthed, fine ladies, all 
itches and powder, made up so that you know not 
lat they are like, with hoop and petticoat; but an 
>nest lass, true and loyal — you can see what she is 
ce, for she wears neither hoop nor powder; and she 
lls no lies, and you know her mind directly she 
•eaks. That is the girl for me, Luke. Hang me if 
understand why she wasn't, long ago, the girl for 
m." 

"Fortunately for me," I said, "your inclinations 
id mine are not set on the same woman." 

"Why, if I had been in your place, Luke, I would 
ive carried oflf the girl, if I could have got her in no 
:her way. If she were to change her mind now, and 
► refuse me, I would carry her oflf, whether she liked 
or not. There would be a prize to tow into port, 
id all for myself, Luke — all for myself!" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
IN BUTCHER ROW. 

"Aaron," Mr. Westmoreland said, "is a cniel ; 
revengeful man." 

Afterwards I remembered these words. For 
own part I did not understand this judgment, thc 
I had known Aaron all my life, first as a great l 
ing boy, and then as the strengest and biggest 
in Deptford. On what grounds did Mr. Westmore 
consider hira cruel and revengeful? The judgn 
of weak and tiraid men, like those of women, 
shrewd, and often true. Yet Aaron had done not 
so far as the world knew, on account of whic 
could be called cruel and revengeful. Masterful 
headstrong he was, and the world accounted h 
brave man, but not revengeful. The present moi 
however, was likely to bring out whatever evil pas 
lay in his soul, for he had been publicly humil 
and brought to shame by the man who had taken 
him the woman he loved; and when he met his fr 
in the street they seemed to be laughing in 
sleeves at him. Therefore, Aaron conceived an 2 
revenge which was as audacious as it was villai 
If he was revengeful, it must be admitted that h< 
also bold. 

He first showed his teeth on the Monday mo 
after the fight at Hom Fair. Bess was engage 
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L beef-steak pudding for dinner, her sleeves 
ad iip, singing over her worlc. Her father sat at 
desk before the window, bent over his work, with 
öd spectacles on nose, undisturbed by his daughter's 
jing. A sudden diminution of thc Ught cause^ 
h to look up. Aaron Fletcher's great body ' 
cking up Ihe doorway. 

"Bess," he said, roughly, "come out to me," 
"Good-moming, Aaron," said Mr. Westmorelandj 
he weather still ho!ds up, and keeps fine for thJ 
son." 

"Come out, Bess," he repeated, taktng no notiofl 
\iCT father. 
"What do you want to say to me, Aaron? If it i 

old thing " 

"No; it is not the old thing. Come out, I say." 
She obeyed, rolHng her apron over her bare ar« 
l came out into the street; her father looking after 
, apprehensive of mischief, 
«Well, Aaron?" 
He looked upon her with love in his eyes, bad^ 

been able to perceive it, and to be moved 
h a gaze. But she had no pity for him, and ni^ 
ling- 

"It is not the old story, Bess," he said. "As for^ 
t, Tve had my answer. What I came to say v 
I. I asked a simple question — twenty times 1 
fid that question. 'Twas not only by reason of thy 
k1 looks, Bess, though they go for something. 'Twas 
Äuse, of all the Deptford girls, there was none so 
et and so steady. Well, the time has come when 
honest man will ask thee that question again." 
"Have a care, Aaron," she replied, with flamiQ 
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cheek, because she knew what he meant very ve 
"Have a care, Aaron. You'd best" 

"Bess, it is because I love thee still thatlcai 
to say this. No one eise will say it, though they m 
all think it You were with him at the fair all 1 
evening. It was not tili nigh upon midnightthat 
brought thee home. Is that an hour for a respecU 
girl? You meet him secretly at the apothecary's e^ 
day. Therefore, I say again — ^Bess — beware." 

"Oh! If I were to teil him," she began, *' 
were only to teil him what you have dared to say 

"Nay . . . teil him all. I care not a brass bu 
Teil him I said he is fooling thee. I will teil him 
to his face. What care I for any Lieutenant of 
all? He to marry! Why, he has got nothing, l 
fooling thee. Mischief will come of it, Bess. 
art too low for him, and yet too high." 

"Thank you for your pains," she replied. "i 
me, I can take care of myself, even if all the 
should take to spying through keyholes. As for 
ing myself with the Lieutenant, I think I am 
with him than with a smuggler — yes, a mere tar] 
smuggler. You can go, Aaron. 'Tis a fine m< 
for a run down the river, and I dare say a sail 
the Channel will do you good, and eure the hea 
from last Friday's cudgelling, but take care, j 
Some day, perhaps, we may see thee, if thou a 
prudent, dangling in chains over there" — she p< 
to the Isle of Dogs, where there were then hi 
on the gibbets three poor wretches — "or Walking 
a cart-tail with the whip across your Shoulder 
maybe, marched aboard ship in handcuffs fc 
plantations. Get thee gone, meddler!" 
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"I have Said what I came to say. As for thy fine 
«r, Bess, he crows now, but it will be my tum next, 
3 ihat when he liLlle looks for it. He h; 
oe with me." 

She laughed scomfuHy, and reluraed to her pud- 
Ig, lossing her head, and murmuring with wrath 
it bubbled and boiled over into broken words, inso-. 
ich that her father trembled, 

As for Aaron, he stood still for a moment, lookinj 
itfully after the girl. I think he bore no raalice 
x)unt of ihe joy with which she witnessed his down- 
t — ^nay, I verily believe Ihat this morning he meant 
: best for her, and only mistrusted the Lieutenant. 
eil he tumed and walked slowly towards the towa. 

Everybody knows that there are streets in Dept- 
d where honest and sober people would not will- 
;ly be seen. They are the resort of the vile crea- 
es which infest every seaporl town, and rob the 
kir of his money. Baraes Alley, French Fields, and 
1 Stowage are füll of these people, the best of whom 
! oyster wenches, ballad-singers, and traders in 
Uggled goods. The houses are chiefly of wood, 
«kwith dirt; every other door hangs out the chequers 
a sign of what is so!d within. Here and there may 

seen the lattice of the baker or the pole of the 
rber. The men in these streets wear for the most 
rt für Caps, with grey woollen stockings, and speckied 
Äches. Their shoes are tied with scarlet tapc, and 
■y are never without a cudgel. The women have 
l Caps, blue aprons, and draggled petticoats. The 
k of the people corresponds to Iheir appearance. 
le of these streets is called Buicher's Row. In the 
dst of it, on the north side, Stands a house superi<». 
'7* 
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to the rest, having an upper storey, and a sign caned 
in wood over the door — that of the "Hope and Anchor." w" 
There is a broad staircase within, also rieh with wood 1'^ 
carving, and a room wainscotted with dark oak, whcK 1 '^ * 
those sit who drink something better than the commoB 1'^^ 
two penny. 1^ 

Every tavem hath its own class of frequenteß: ■ -^ 
those who use the Hope and Anchor are the men ■ '^ 
whora Custom House officers, the Clerks of the Na^y 
Offices, and police magistrates agree in regarding with 
suspicion. They are, for instance, men who have 
dealings with smugglers, yet never venture their skins 
across the Channel; men who traffic in sailors' tickets, 
and defraud sailors' wives of their pay; men who sdl 
ship-stores of all kinds, and are modestly reluctant to 
show where they got them; men who buy up, before 
the Navy Office is ready to pay, sailors' prize-money; 
those who live by finding recruits for the East Into 
Company's Service, and keep crimps' houses, where, 
according to common report, murder is as common as 
drunkenness and theft. 

Into that house, therefore, Aaron walked, and, 
without any questions, for he knew the place, made 
his way into the parlour, where was sitting a man 
who, to judge by his friendly greeting, expected him. 
He was in an arm-chair before the fireplace, where, 
though it was a sunny day and warm for the season, 
a great coal fire was burning. He was provided with 
a tankard of small ale and a pipe of tobacco, though 
it was still the forenoon, when industrious men havc 
not begun to think of tobacco. In appearance he was 
about fifty years of age; his cheeks were purple and 
his eyes were fiery; his neck was swoUen; as for his 
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— , .. battered in the bridge, so that the original 

»ape of it could no longer be guessed. And there 
'*s a deep red scar across his cheek, wliich might be 
glorious proof of valour in some great action, and 
*ight also be a mark by which to remember some 
Äidnight brawl. He wore a Scratch wig and a brown 
Oat wilh metal buttons, worsted stockings, and a 
Huffler abont his neck. 

This man was a familiär figure in Deptford, whither 
te came by boat once 3 month or so for the transac- 
k» of business, The nalure of his business was not 
3iown for certain, and there were different reports. 
t was whispered that he stood in with Aaron Ftetcher, 
eceiving and seliing for him those cargoes of his 
rhich he brought across the Channel and landed on 
he coast of Essex; by others it was said that he ven- 
ured on his own account; and again, 'it was reported 
hat he was a Government spy, who ought to have his 
ars sliced; and by otbers that he procured informa- 
ion for the Navy Office when there was going to be 
, Press, and therefore, if justice was done, should be 
tarbonadoed. All this might have been true. What 
iveryone could observe with his own eyes was — that 
le bought, and paid a good price for, all those things 
rrhich sailors bring with Ihem from foreign ports, such 
BS etnbroidered cloths, brass pots, figures in china, 
tüvei Ornaments and idols, or even living creatures, as 
fcyenas, wolves, monkeys, parrots, mangooses, lemurs, 
and the like. He was liberal with his money, and 
generous in the matter of drink; yet he was not re- 
garded with friendly eyes, perhaps on account ofthat 
SUGpicion regarding the Navy Office and the Press. 
As for bis name, it was Jonathan Rayment. 



^ 
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He nodded his head when Aaron appeai 
door, and, lifting the tankard, drank to him i. 

"How goes business?" asked Aaron. 

"Business," Mr.Rayment replied, mourafiil 
never worse. Honest merchants are undone. 1 
ship sails in a week, and as yet I have but 
half-dozen in the place." 

«That is bad." 

"And a sorry lot they are. One is a young 
who has spent bis all, and, in despair, took on< 
to the road, and now thinks the Hue and Gry 
after him. Another is a 'prentice who hath 
his master's tili, and will be hanged if he is 
and yet snivels all day because he fears the 
MoguFs black Spahis almost more than he fe 
gallows. One hath deserted twenty-one timei 
the Army, twice from the Navy, and once fr< 
Marines, but a dissolute fellow, and rotten with 
and drink; the wind whistles through his bonei 
he would rather cross the seas and fight 
Honourable Company than be taken, and rece 
(ive hundred lashes which are waiting for hir 
might as well die that way as by disease, for 
certainly drop to pieces before he reaches C 
Another is a lawyer's clerk who, I believe, hath 
his master's name — a rogue who will fight, 
small of stature. Another is a footpad, for wh< 
prehension ten guineas reward is offered, and s< 
and chicken-hearted a rascal that I must e'en § 
the fellow and content myself with the reward. 
I am that the first smell of powder will kill hi 
sorry lot, indeed. Well, if the war continues 
ruined. For every lusty fellow can now find e 
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meiit, either in a regiment or on board a ship, and 
there will soon be no debtors or footpads. Alas! 
Aaron, I remember, nol so iong ago, when tlie peace 
was proclairaed, and the regimeiits disbanded, and the 
Bhips paid off. Then we had for noihing our choice 
of the best Rogues are cheap when 'tis their only 
choice between ihe gallows and the Company." 

The meaning of all this was that the respectable 
Mr. Rayment was nothing more or less than a crimp 
by trade: one, that is, who seeks out and deludes, 
inveigles, or persuades recruits for the service of the 
East India Company, whether for their land or sea 
•Service, keeping them snug in ihe house tili the ship 
sails. As regards their navy, the Company hath, I 
faave been told, a fieet of a hundred ships afloat, to 
man which is difficult, and requires the Service of 
tnany such men as Mr. Rayment, whose melhods are, 
as is well known , to decoy or persiiade young men, 
ajid especially young men who are friendless or iii 
ttouble through some folly or crime, into their houses, 
find there keep them, whether they will or no. by 
■violence if necessary, but more often by keeping them 
continually drunk, so ihat they know not what they 
bave uödertaken, or what papers they have signed, 
UDtil the time coraes when they can be put aboard. 
As for the service of the Company, the yonng gentle- 
men who are sent out by the Honourable Council to 
Caiculta or Madras as writers or Clerks, do frequently, 
as everybody knows, atrive at great riches, and come 
home nabobs. But I never yet heard that any of the 
poor fellows who have been decoyed into the criraps' 
liouses, and shipped on board an East Indiaman for 
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foreign Service in the Company, have ever rctunied at 
all, rieh or poor. 

Between Aaron and this man there was some \m- 
derstanding or partnership, but of what nature, orlo 
what extent, I have not leamed. Rayment had a sb 
in Leman Street (quite apart from the houses in whid 
he kept his recruits), where he sold many things be* 
sides the curiosities which he bought of the sailors in 
Wapping and Poplar, as well as at Deptford, Peihap 
he disposed of Aaron's cargoes for him after a run. 
Perhaps he arranged, with Aaron's help, for the pas- 
sage of those gentlemen, whether Jacobites or Frendh 
men, who are anxious to get backwards and forwards 
between England and France without the Observation 
or the knowledge of the Government of either country. 
There is abundant occupation for such gentry as lifr. 
Rayment, whose end is often what rogues call a dance 
in the air. And just as Aaron had his boat-building 
yard, which is a most innocent and harmless business, 
so Mr. Rayment had his innocent shop in Leman 
Street, and was to outward seeming an honest Citizen, 
who went forth from his shop to church on Sunday 
morning, dressed in black cloth, white silk stockings, 
and japanned shoes, with a newly curled and powdered 
wig, like the best of them, and was permitted to ex- 
change the time of day and the compliments of the 
season with gentlemen of reputation and known piety. 
Thus may villains walk unsuspected among honest 
men. 

"Well," Said Aaron, "I dare say you will not starve. 
What do you say now to a tall recruit?" 

"What do you want for him, Aaron?" 
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"You shall have him for nothing." 

Mr. Rayment looked suspicious, as one that feareth 
^e gifts of his friends, and shook bis head. 

**For nothing, Aaron? What do you want me to 
Üo for you, then?" 

"Nothing. I will give you a tall and lusty recruit. 
That is piain, is it not?" 

"The door is shut, Aaron. Teil me what you 
mean." 

"Give me the men to take him, and he is yours." 

"To take him?" Mr. Rayment leaned forward 
and whispered, "Is he not a willing recruit, then? I 
bve a fellow who is in trouble, and desires to be put 
into a place of safety." 

"I don't know about his willingness," said Aaron, 
grimly. 

"If he is not willing, is he a fellow to be persuaded 
easily? As far as a skinful of punch is concerned, I 
care not about the expense, as long as I get a lusty 
fellow." 

"He is in no trouble, and he is not willing. It will 
take half a dozen men to carry him along, and a 
week's starvation to make him even pretend to be 
willing." 

"Tis dangerous, Aaron. I like not this kidnapping 
work. We crimps have got a bad name, though every- 
one knows my own honesty. Yet we must not openly 
rival the Press." 

"Why, you have done it hundreds of times." 

"Ay, for the picking up of a starving rustic, or a 
drunken sailor, or a disbanded soldier, and swearing, 
when they are sober again, that they have enlisted: 
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that is neither here nor there. And it is for the good 
of the poor fellows. Their pay is regulär, and the 
climate considered by some to be wholesome. It is 
playing the part of Providence to help the poor men 
with the Service of the East India Company." 

"No doubt," Said Aaron. 

"Give me your recruit who comes redhanded, the 
runners after him, and asks for nothing but to be 
shipped safe out of the country as soon as possible. I 
care not how many rogueries he hath committed. Give 
me your lusty villain, who hath stolen his master's 
horse; or the gallant who hath squandered all his 
stock. These give no trouble. But with pressed and 
kidnapped men it is different" 

"I doubt if you could persuade this fellow/* said 
Aaron, "not if you made him drink a cask of brandy." 

"We have had misfortunes, too," Mr. Rayment 
continued. "Only last May there was brought to my 
house as sweet a country lad as you would desire to 
see. He was in trouble about a girl, and desired to 
serve the King. Well, in the morning, when he got 
sober, and leamed that he was enlisted in the Service 
of the Company, he behaved shamefully. Nothing 
would do but he must go free or fight for it So my 
honest fellows tried persuasion, and in the end there 
were collarbones and ribs broken, and that country 
lad was carried out and laid upon Whitechapel Mount, 
stripped, and as dead as any gentleman can wish to 
be. Think of the loss it was to me." 

"Well," said Aaron, "your fellows must not persuade 
my man this way." 

"What does it mean, Aaron?" 
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"It is a private matter. You need not have any- 
thing to do with it. Send me half a dozen stout fel- 
lows, and you shall know nothing at all about it, ex- 
cept that another recruit was enlisted, who stayed at 
the house tili the ship sailed, and was taken on board 
drunk and speechless. You will have nothing to do 
with it but to lend me your men and your house." 

"I don't like it, Aaron. It may tum out bad. Has 
the man friends?" 

"He has. Yet this his friends will never suspect." 

"I don't like the job, Aaron. Kidnapping should 
only be practised on strangers and rustics. Is he a 
tradesman?" 

"No. It is a private grudge, Jonathan. I will 
make it worth your while. I must have this man put 
out of the way. He is a Lieutenant in the King's 
Navy." 

Mr. Rayment jumped from his chair. 

"A King's Lieutenant! Aaron, would you hang 
US all!" 

"Sit down, you fool. It is a safe job. Besides, 
yoa shall have nothing to do with it. Sit down, and 
listen." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A DARK NIGHT'S JOB. 

The evenings, towards the end of October, set in 
early; and when there is no moon, the nights are as 
dark as in midwinter. It is, therefore, a favourable 
season for the footpads who molest the roads outside 
great towns, the thieves who prowl the streets, and 
the highwaymen who stop the coaches. At Deptford 
there are neither footpads nor street-prowlers, though 
robbers enough, Lord knows; but they rob, for the 
most part, on a different plan, and within the houses. 
In times of peace, when a sailor cannot readily find a 
ship, or a disbanded Marine cannot find work, there 
have been known cases of robbery about Deptford 
and Greenwich. But in such a year as 1756, when 
the sailors were all too few for the King's ships, and 
they were continually enrolling new regiments of Ma- 
rines, no one in these towns gave a thought to the 
dangers of footpads, and a child might have carried, 
by day or by night, a bag füll of guineas from the 
dockyard gate to the bridge, without fear of molesta- 
tion. Least of all would such a man as Jack Easter- 
brook trouble his head about robbers. 

He left the Gun Tavem, where he had spent the 
evening with the Lieutenants and Midshipmen who 
used the house, at a quarter before ten or thereabouts, 
carrying no other weapon than his hanger, and began 
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■^isurely to walk home down Church Lane. The upper 
"^^rt of this road, when you have passed the church 
■*id the Trinity Almshouses, is darker than the lower 
t*art, by reason of great irees and a high hedge on 
^ither hand. Light or dark, 'twas all the same to 
Jack, who marched along the raiddle of the road, 
llead in air, his thoughts turned oaEess, as they cora- 
•tionly were at this time, or eise wondering how long 
liefore he should receive his promised commission. 
Soon it certainly would be, even ihough, through 
dvouritism and lack of interest, he should, for the 
preseat, be passed over, because officers and men 
were growing scarce, and my Lords the Cotnmissioners 
wanted all they could get. And once afioat again, 
vitb, if kind Heaven willed, a fighting Captain, there 
would be prizes and prize-money, and, perhaps, swift 
promotion. And then home again, to the arms of 
his dear girl. This, I take it, is the dream of every 
sailor; whereas, for many, instead of returuing to the 
arms of a fond raislress, they are lowered, with a 
cannon-shot at their heeis, into the cold ocean, or 
conie home lopped of half their limbs, only to find 
their inconstant mistress in another's arms. 

Now, as he was ihus striding along, swiiiging his 
arms as he went, he became suddenly aware of shuf- 
fiing footsteps and whispers, which betoken the prc- 
sence of men lurking behind the trees; but before he 
had time to aslt himseif what this might mean, a fel- 
lov nished out from ihe darkness, armed with a pistol 
in oae band, which he pointed at Jack's head, and a 
lautem in the olher, which he turned, unsteadily in 
the manner of one who is afraid, upon his face, cry 
ing, "Your rooney, or your life!" 
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Jack was so astonished that, for a moment) te 1^ 
made no reply. Then he sprang upon the fellow, and ltj€ 
caught him by the throat "My money or my life? | T 
Impudent dog, I will squeeze thine own life out!" 
And so shook him in his grasp — thumb on breathing- ^-^ 
pipe — as a terrier shakes a rat, so that the man dropped 
pistol and lantem, and would have experienced the 
fate of the rat in another minute but for the help of 
his friends. As it was, he would have cried fot 
mercy, but he could neither cry out nor breathe, so 
tight were the fingers at his throat. Indeed, when he 
was rescued, half a minute later, his face was already 
purple, his eyes starting from his head like a shrimp's, 
and his tongue swoUen, so that he was fain to sit upon 
the ground awhile; and, for ten minutes or so, he 
knew not whether he were really dead and in the 
next World, and therefore about to reap the reward of 
his many villainies, or whether he were still living 
and ready, for his greater damnation, to swell that 
long list. 

When the light of the lantem feil upon Jack*s 
face, there foUowed a sharp short whistle; and, upon 
that Signal, half a dozen lusty fellows sprang upon 
him at the same moment from both sides of the road. 
He had no time to draw his sword or to make any 
resistance of any kind, for one of them fetched him 
from behind, while the others threatened him in 
front, so foul a stroke with an oaken cudgel that he 
feil like a log, and without a word, senseless upon 
the ground, dragging with him the man whom he held 
by the throat. 

Then the men all crowded over him ready with 
their cudgels, and as courageous as you please, their 
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^^^B bebg down, But it is of no use to cudgel a 
^^^^bess man. 

^^^^■bey were joined by another man — it was Aaron 

^^^^Btall fellow, truly. He seemed like a giant ainong 

^^Hk ruffians, who, after the kind of riverslde villaitis, 

^rere short of stature, thoiigh stout. This man stood 

tiKKT the fallen Lieutenant and looked upon the pros- 

Irate body with eyes of satisfaction. 

"He feil at once," said Aaron, as if dissaiisfied, 
**! looked, for more fighting. I thought there would 
be much more fighting. I hoped lo see him do his 
"best before he was overpowered. Show a üght here." 
One of them — not the first villaiii, who was now sil- 
ting on the ground slowly getting his breath and slill 
wondering whelher he were dead or not — held the 
lantern before Jack's face. The eyes were closed and 
Iiis cbeek white. 

"Master," said the man, "I doubt the gentleman 
; killed outright. This is a bad job for all of us." 
"Killed! Saw ever one a man killed by a stroke 
of a cudgel? I wish he was killed. I wish he was 
dead and biiried. Yet he shall never say Ihat I 
caused him to be killed. Such a man as ihis does 
not die of a cracked skull. Show the light again." 

This lime he looked more carefully. Tlie Lieutenant 
was in a dead swoon, just as Aaron himself had fallen 
inio at Hörn Fair, but it was a far shrewder knock 
and a deeper fainl. Aaron raised an eyelid, but 
there was no sign of life or any shrinking from the 
light. And now he saw that blood was flowing from 
the wound. 

"He wil! lie quiet for awhile yeL Well, men, here 
is your new recruit." 
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The men looked at each other, and mumured |'( 
that with King's officers — for now they saw the um- 
form by the light of the lantem — they would not 
meddle. 

"Not meddle, ye villains?" cried Aaron; "why, 
you have meddled with him already, and have well- 
nigh murdered him, and will very likely hang, every 
mother's son, for this night's job. Wherefore, take 
him up and carry him away; *tis your only chance to 
save your own necks. Get him across the river wü 
all despatch, and snug indoors." 

The men hesitated. One of them murmured, with 
an oath, that they would not hang alone. 

"When he comes to his senses," Aaron continued, 
taking no notice of this threat, "teil him that at the 
least movement you will brain him. But you are not 
to brain him, remember, or your master will lose tbe 
very best recruit he ever had, and will cause you all 
to Swing. What? There is enough against you for 
every man to swing." This assurance was made morc 
emphatic by the language which this sort most readüy 
understood. Still the men hesitated. The King's uni- 
form frightened them. They had often enough kid- 
napped a poor drunken saüor, but never before a 
Lieutenant. Then Aaron swore at them, and stamped 
his foot upon the ground. 

"Quick, I say. What? You dare to argue? Take 
him up. So. Cover him with a jacket to hide his 
white stockings and breeches, though the night is 
dark. That will do — now — with a will." 

They took him up, the whole six suUenly lending 
a band, and carried him as men carry a drunken 
man. 
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Carry him to the Stairs, and row him across the 

as quickly as you may. Bestow him in the 

iT room at the back, where you keep the chains 

the bars for your unruly recruits. Watch him by 

and night He will try to escape, that is certain; 

soon as he recovers consciousness he will try to 

ape. Let him understand that he will be knocked 

the head if he makes the attempt. And, remem- 

r, he is a match for any three of ye — ay, the whole 

c, I verily believe — for he is as strong as Samson. 

he succeeds in escaping he will have you all in 

ewgate. He will drag the house down, if he can, in 

rder to escape. You are in great danger, my 

riends, whatever happens. Yet I would not have him 

mirdered. If he is not put on board alive, there will 

Ä a Warrant out against you for highway robbery and 

^olence, and hanged you will be, every man, There- 

fore, I say, take care of him." Thus he spoke: now 

showing that he wished the man dead, and then 

waming them not to kill him. "It is but three or 

four days' nursing, with chains and a watch set day 

and night, and then you shall hocus his drink and 

put him on board, and shove the drunken beast down 

the companion to the lower deck with the recruits, 

and the bo's'n's rope's-end first, in case he complains; 

and the triangles next, in case he is stubbom and 

mutinous. I should like to see him tied up for three 

dozen. Now, march." 

The men replied nothing, but slung their bürden 
and prepared to obey. 

^March, I say; and, look ye, the Press was last 
night out on Tower Hill, and the night before they 
were busy at Redrifif, where there was fighting and 

27k£ WPrid mtnt very wM then, /. I S 
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warm work, so that the men's spirit is up and thef 
will brook no resistance. Perhaps — I know not— thef 
are out to-night at Deptford. If the Press shoald 
take you, carrying a King's officer unconscious aoi 
with an open wound in his head, my mates— why- 
you are dead men, and already little better." 

The raen needed no more, but marched oflfatfl« 
double, as they say, the thought of the Press lendin 
wings to their heels. 

"To knock down," said Aaron, when they weit 
gone, ''and to kidnap a Lieutenant in the Kinjfl 
Navy, and to ship him, drugged and drunk, on board 
an East Indiaman for a recruit, is, I should say, hig^ 
treason, at the least. But, none of the fellows kno« 
me, and who is to prove that I gave the Orders? H 
the Lieutenant is dead already, they will throw bis 
body into the river. If he is not dead, most of thac 
poor fellows will surely hang, for one or other of them 
is certain to tum King's evidence. Yet, if he tries to 
escape they will kill him, being used to murder, and 
thinking little of it. If they knew it, this is their besl 
Chance. If they do not kill him — what then? He 
goes aboard. And then? I know not He will bc 
put on board in rags. No one will believe him if he 
calls himself an officer. I doubt if the Lieutenant 
will come back again to Deptford. Whether he comes 
back or not, they cannot Charge the thing on me." 

Certainly, there never yet was conceived a more 
diabolical plot, or one of greater impudence, than tc 
waylay and kidnap an officer bearing His Majesty^i 
commission, to keep him close prisoner in a crimp*i 
house, chained and half-starved, watched day an€ 
night, and then, as wa$ intended, to thrust him dowi 
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) the hold of an East Indiaman, seemingly stupid 
With drink (but in reality bereft of his senses by some 
noxious drug), and to pretend ihat he was a volunteer 
recniit. It is very well known, and matter of common 
botoriety, that many men have been thus kidnapped 
and kept prisoners and then shipped under this pre- 
tence. They are carried below, apparently drunk, and 
laid among the other recruits, for the raost part a 
tnost desperate, villainous Company. Here they lie, 
und when they partly recover they are already out to 
lea, in the gioomy 'tweeo decks, most likely speech- 
Icss with sea-sickness, among stränge and horrible 
companions, and no one on board who will so much 
SS listen to their story. Here was revenge, indeed, if 
only it could be carried out! And whai was to pre- 
vent? I have never heard that a King's officer hath 
been thus treated, which makes it the more wonderfiil 
for Aaron lo have devised so bold a scheme. Yet 
not so bold as it seems, because, if Jack could thus 
be carried on board, in rags, unwashed, unshaven, his 
hair about his ears, who would beÜeve his affirmation 
that he was a coramissioned officer? Why, if such a 
ragamuffin told this tale to the petty officers he would 
fce Tope's-ended , and if to the First Lieutenant or to 
the Captain himself, he would most likely be tied up 
ind accommodated with three dozen, or perhaps six 
dozeo, for Insubordination; for the officers of the 
Company are said to be ready as those of the King's 
lervice — who, Heaven knows, are never too lenient — 
in dealing with refractory recniits. Vet sooner or 
later, one would think, the thing would be discovered; 
Biough not 011 board the ship. Then the Lieutenant 
irould retum home and prefcr his compVa.\tvV, xtii. 
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punishment would follow. But Aaron, only an ignoi 
fellow, thought of nothing but revenge. There 
sorae men to whom the most terrible punishment ii| 
the future seems as nothing compared with tl«] 
gratification of present revenge. 

The gang of rogues had not gone farther towardsj 
the town than St Paul's Church, marching quid^j 
along the middle of the road, ready at the least alaHi 
of the Press to drop their bürden and to run in al 
directions, when they encountered another party, cofi-j 
sisting of three negroes — one carrying a lantem— s 
a gentleman with a wooden leg. The negroes weiC|l 
like these villains, armed with cudgels, but they aboj 
carried cutlasses. 

"Halt!" cried the gentleman, who was none othef 
than the Admiral. "Tum the lantern on these meu, 
Cudjo." 

The negro valiantly advanced and showed a ligfat 
upon the party. They wore sailors' clothes — namely< 
slops or petticoats, short jackets, and hats turned up 
straight on all three sides; and their hair was long, 
and hung about their necks. It was, indeed, their 
business on the Tower Hill, and in the neighbour- 
hood of RatclifTe, Shadwell, and Wapping, to pit- 
tend to be honest sailors, and therefore to wear their 
dress. 

"Why," Said the Admiral, "they are sailors! 
Whither bound, my lads, and what are you carrying?" 

"By your leave, your Honour," said one of them» 
"we are carrying a comrade who is too drunk to walk, 
and we are fearful of leaving him in the hedge-sidc 
by reason of the Press." 

"Ay . . . ay , . . the Press — well— my ladS) I would 
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me Press could take you all, and confound you 
poor lousy chicken-hearted crew. I wish I knew 
where the Press is this night, that I might set them 
on to you. I wish my negroes were six instead of 
Ihree. Go your ways. March, Cudjo." 

The men made no reply, but hurried away as 
quickly as they could. The Admiral looked after 
them awhile. 

I doubt," he said, "that all was not right. They 
iooked a plaguey cut-throat set of rascals. Perhaps 
'twas not a drunken comrade after all." 

Then he contitiued his way home in the usual 
marching order, but slowly, because a wooden-legged 
man who has twinges of gout in his remaining toes, 
does not walk fast. Presently, the man who held the 
lantem spied something in the road which glittered. 
He picked it up, 'Twas a gold-laced hat with the 
King's cockade. 

Men," said the Admiral, "this is the hat of an 
pfficer. What does this mean? Look about you, 
every one." 

The road was quite dark, owing to the trees and 
the cloudy night, Presently, however, the men found 
a pistol in the road, and, beside it, the traces of scuf- 
fling feet and torn lace, and, worse still, piain marks 
of biood upon the road. 

Here," said the Admiral, "hath been wild work. 
Tom ruffles — a gold-laced hat — a pistol^and a gang 
Df bloodlhirsty cut-lhroats canying a body with them. 
A drunken corarade, forsooth! And afraid of the 
Press; would to God the Press might take them red- 
handed! Whom have they murdered? For murder, 
Burely, it is, and nothing less. Men"— he t.u.tiied.\a 
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his negroes — ''I am wooden-legged, and cannot nia.i 
Wherefore, do you leave me here, and with whÄ' 
speed you may, hasten after that Company, andcal 
upon them to surrender, and, if they will not, nte; 
the town upon theuL Draw cutlasses — Shoulder est 
lasses — quick march — double. Run, ye black icfk 
as if your horny grandfather himself was after yoal'' 

If the Admiral had ordered his negroes to ]i 
from London Bridge or the Monument they wouU 
have done it, I am quite certain, so great was tiiB 
terror with which they regarded him. Therefore, ä 
the word, they drew their weapons, and set ofF runnißg 
with the greatest resolution, and at a pretty brä 
pace, showing all the outward signs of zeal and i 
courage. 

Alas! negroes are in essentials all alike. No man 
ever yet found courage in the black African, any morc 
than industry, patience, or honesty, unless the white 
man was behind him with Father Stick for encouragc- 
ment. 

The night was dark. Nothing more daunts a negro 
than darkness, because to him the night is peopled— 
especially when there is no white man present — with 
all kinds of fearful and terrible creatures; therefore, 
in their running, they presently began to feel the 
gloomy influence of the hour, and their speed slackened 
gradually. Next they were no longer young; and it 
would be foolish to expect of those whose wool h 
grey the courage which they never possessed when i 
was still black. Thirdly, the Admiral was out of sigh 
and out of hearing. And, again, if the enemy refusec 
to surrender, whom were they to alarm? What wen 
they to say? What road were they to take? Lastly— 
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a consideration which weighed with them above all 
others — what if they were, unhappily, to overtake the 
men? They were but three to six — and three feeble 
old blacks to six lusty young whites! Then might 
occur difficulties unforeseen by the Admiral, who na- 
turally thought that his own crew must always gain 
the victory. 

These doubts and difficulties suggested themselves 
to the brave fellows at one and the same moment — 
namely, the first moment when they thought their 
footsteps out of the Admiral's hearing. They halted 
and looked at each other. 

"Breddren/' said Snowball, "let us stop and de- 
liberation ourselves. Where am de enemy? Fled — 
flown — yah! De poo' coward! — run clean out ob our 
sight! — 'fraid to face brave black man!" 

"S'pose," said Cudjo, "we wait just quarter ob an 
hour; den go back and teil his Honour men clean 
gone; run away before us, for fear ob us?" 

This was agreed to. Nothing more was said, but 
all three sat on a doorstep and waited until they 
thought the quarter of an hour seemed to be passed, 
and so they might safely return. 

Even if they had foUowed the party across to the 
Stairs, supposing they knew which direction to take, 
they would scarcely have overtaken them, so expedi- 
tious were the men in getting to the river and in 
pushing off, the bank being at this time quite de- 
serted. 

Therefore, when a reasonable time had elapsed, 
the valiant negroes began to r^turn slowly, but still 
brandishing their cutlasses. Arrived within five min- 
utes of the house, they broke into a quick Irot, s<^ 
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that they reached the doors in a panting and br 
less condition, as happens to those who very ean 
and zealously carry out instructions. 

They reported that at the bottom of Church 
they came upon the enemy, and called upon 1 
surrender at discretion or take the terrible 
quences. The enemy chose the latter, and ret 
rapidly. In other words, they all vanishec 
whether down Butcher Row or in the direct 
Rogue Lane, which leads into open fields, sc 
Rotherhithe, they could not teil, and, in the &* 
and uncertainty, they thought it best to reti 
further Orders. 

"Why," Said the Admiral, "'tis a dark nigh 
And if they have sailed out of sight, and we h; 
them, there is no more to be said," and so pi 
the tom ruffles, the laced hat, and the pistol, 
they might be wanted for evidence of robbe 
violence, if not of mürder, and ordered the : 
extra ration of mm, and so to bed. Fortunal 
had no suspicion that the hat and the ruffles b< 
to Jack Easterbrook, otherwise his night's resi 
have been disturbed. As for the pistol, howevc 
he discovered on examination, had not be 
charged. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE CRIMP'S HOUSE. 

Mr. Jonathan Rayment was not only a crimp 
(though at his shop in Leman Street thcy knew not 
this, and in his houses they knew not his namc), biit 
he was a crimp in a large way of business, as they 
say of honest trades, being the possessor of half a 
dozen houses in different parts of London, all kept 
for no other purpose than the receiving of rccruits for 
the East India Company. There is no concealment 
about this business; everybody knows that thcy are 
crimps' houses. One of them was in High Street, 
Wapping; one in Chancery Lane; a third in Butclier 
Row, at the back of St. Clement's Church; and an- 
other in Tothill Fields. He employed a good many 
men to decoy and entrap his prey. Some among 
them went dressed soberly, like substantial Citizens, 
er in scarlet, like half-pay captains, and frequented 
the gaming-houses, where they made the acquaintance 
of those who were driven to despair by losing all; 
some haunted the coffee-houses, tavems, theatres, and 
mughouses. Here they picked up young countrymen 
who had run through their money, 'prentices who had 
robbed their masters, and even young gentlemen of 
quality who had wasted their substance in riotous 
living, and now saw nothing before them but a deb- 
tors' prison. Others, again, worked chiefly in the 
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neighbourhood of Wapping and the town, beiB| 
always on the look out for rustics and labouringiMÄ 
out of work, disbanded soldiers, paid-oflf sailors, idä 
discharged for misconduct, and rogues in hiding* 
These they either bought or entrapped, and sometiinfis 
when they could not persuade, they hesitated notto 
kidnap. It was from this gang that the six fellows 
came who assaulted Jack. 

When they got to the riverside, still running at the 
double, being horribly afraid of the Press, and know- 
ing not whether they might encounter the gang face 
to face, they made all haste to deposit their Charge 
in the boat, and rowed off. Presently the cold air 
playing on Jack's bare head began to revive him, and 
he half-opened his eyes and began to collect bis 
senses. Fortunately, the men paid no attention to 
him, or it might have been all over with him. At 
ßrst he understood nothing except that he was in a 
boat, but on what water he knew not Next he under- 
stood that the men were rowing up stream. And so^ 
little by little, some knowledge of what happened 
came to him, and he wondered whither they were 
taking him, and why he was thus treated. He under- 
stood, that is to say, that he had been attacked, and 
perhaps robbed, and that he had been in a swoon. 
More he knew not. "No voyage," he told me after- 
wards, "ever seemed longer to me than this three- 
quarters of a mile from Deptford to King Edward's 
Stairs. And I knew not whether to rejoice or to 
tremble when the men shipped oars and the boat's 
bows Struck the stairs." The event was doubtful, and 
only one thing certain — namely, that he was in hands 
which meant no good to him; that he had been 
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/rj^^ed süly for a time, and was still inrapaMr oi 
^akiog resistance; that it was growing latr. iuul j^oo^l 
5^^1e were abed; and that he had bcon ronvrvc\l to 
^lie other side of the river, where lionost pooplo .ua* 
^tarce. For all these reasons he rosolvod in>o!\ ron 
^ning senseless as long as possibk*. If, \\c ihoii^ht, 
it had been intended to kill him, why h.ul thry not 
fione so right out? Why had thcy not tnmbloil hnu 
into the river? Why had they takon all tho ImmiI^I»» 
of carrying him to the riversidc aiul so a^l^«^^ tho 
water if they were gomg to kill liiiu? Ami il luM, 
what were they going to do with him? 

King Edward's Stairs, whither Ihcy bnui^ihl lun», 
are the next but one, going down the river, to l\\rr\iiion 
Dock. These stairs are at no timc in thr dav so wril 
frequented as Wapping Old Stairs and Wappinj^ Nrw 
Stairs, higher up, or Shadwell Stairs, lowor down. 
After dark, they are for the iriost i)aii drsrnrd, oi 
simply used by the river piratcs and nij^ht phnulrivis 
for the landing of the booty they liavc gotton lioni 
ships and barges. On this night tlienr woro no w.noi- 
men on the stairs, and only, at tlio lu*ad, ciiistoird 
together for warmth, under a pcnl-liousc, wliirh woiild 
keep oflf rain, if not wind and cold, half a do/on of 
the miserable boys who pick up thcir living in tho 
mud of the river, and are called mudlarks or rat- 
catchers. When they grow up, they may pcrha])s be- 
come lumpers or scuffle- hunters, if they are lucky, 
and so get a chance of dying in their l)cds. Hut for 
the most part they are destined to become whal are 
called light horsemen (that is, robbers of ships lying 
in the river) and plunderers working for the receivers 
of Wapping and Shadwell, and prelty certain to be 
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either knocked on the head in some brawl or hanpi f T":.^' 
for robbery. 

The boys looked up on hearing the Steps; bö, 
seeing a dead body (as it seemed) being carriedtj 
half a dozen men, they prudently observed silen«, — 4,- 
and lay snug, lest they themselves might be put into j^ 
the condition of being unable to give evidence. Tl» 
men carried their bürden up the Steps, cursing and 
grumbling at the weight — a body measuring six feet 
one is not a light weight even for six men to carry. 
Then they turned the lantern once more upon his face. 

"He is stark dead," said one. "Let us empty bis 
pockets and chuck him into the river." 

"No — no," said another. "Bring him along. He 
is not dead." 

So they lifled him up and carried him along the 
streets, where by this time the taverns were dosed, 
and the people all gone to their beds. Jack knew 
very well that they must be somewhere among those 
streets of sailors' houses and sailors' shops which lie 
between the riverside and the market-gardens of Shad- 
well and Wapping. But still he understood not what 
was intended by carrying him here. 

Presently they halted at a house — it was in the 
High Street, Wapping. By this time Jack had cau- 
tiously opened his eyes. He saw that he was in the 
hands of a Company of six. What had these fellows 
to do with him? Why did they take all this trouble? 

Then the door was opened, and they carried him 
into the house and up the stairs into a room at the 
back. Here they flung him down upon the floor, and 
that so roughly that his wound was opened and he 
swooned away once more. 
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When he recovered, he found that they were drag- 
^ng his clothes from him. 

"Now," Said one of them, "throw a blanket over 
''^j Parson. Lay them things ready for him to put 
^; the/re the clothes of the poor devil who died 
)iere last week. If he wants to escape, he will have 
^tfaer to run naked or to put on these duds, instead 
of his fine uniform, which will change him so as his 
own mother won't know him again. Perhaps she won't 
get the Chance of setting eyes upon her boy for many 
a year to come. Now then, smartes the word, ye lub- 
bers; weVe got our man snug and safe, and now we'll 
have some supper, and watch tum about." 

Jack was now wide-awake, but his head was still 
heavy. Things looked black. He was in a house at 
Wapping, and he was stripped naked; he had an open 
and bleeding wound in the head; a bündle of rags 
was lying beside him in place of his own clothes; he 
was guarded by half a dozen ruffians, as ugly and 
villainous-looking a crew as one may desire. In look- 
ing at them, being, perhaps, a little light-headed with 
his wound, he began to think about Mr. Brinjes' 
piratical crew, and how they fought and killed each 
other. Perhaps these gentlemen might begin to fight 
after they had taken their supper. Perhaps they would 
all kill each other. Meanwhile he lay perfectly still, 
with one eye half-open. 

Then tiie man they called "Parson" came upstairs, 
bringing food and drink, which he set upon the table, 
and they took their supper for the most part in silence, 
or, if there was any talk, it was disguised and rendered 
unintelligible by the oaths and cursing which wrapped 
it up. The fellows, in fact, were uneasy; they had 
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faithfully carried out their Orders, but they knew not 
what might happen in consequence to themselves. It 
is the punishment of such men as these that theymost 
needs do what their master bids them, as much as if 
they were bound band and foot to the Devil, becanse 
they are one and all in bis power, and he might cause 
every man to be hanged, if he chose. The "Parson" 
had now lit the fire, which was blazing cheerfuUy, and 
there was a candle on the table. The room was small, 
and the Windows were barred; the air was heavy and 
stinking. As for the "Parson," Jack observed that he 
was a young man, whose face bore the marks of deq) 
dejection, but not of the brutal habits which were 
stamped upon the faces of bis associates. And he 
was dressed in a cassock. What was a dergyman 
doing in such a house? 

When the men had eaten their supper, they began 
to pass round the pannikin. They passed it so quickly 
that Jack hoped they would speedily get drunk, so 
that the fighting might begin. They did get drunk, 
but they did not fight. One after the other, they feil 
asleep, until two only were left awake. These were 
to take the first watch, and had therefore been obliged 
to spare the pannikin. The Parson quietly laid the 
four who were asleep upon the floor, their feet to the 
fire. Then he took the candle and looked at Jack. 

"Our new recruit," he said, speaking with the 
voice of a scholar, and not in the coarse and rüde 
Speech of bis companions, "our new recruit appears 
to be overcome with fatigue. Zeal for the service 
hath, doubtless, laid him low." 

He laid aside the hair, and looked at the wound. 
"It is more than fatigue," he said. "I perceive that 
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Ve hath received a hurt. It is not uncommon wilh 
^ose who come to this house." 

"He feil down," one of the men replied; "and hc 
Cell down so gallus hard that he knocked his head 
^pon a stone, and hasn't opened his eyes nor his 
taouth since." 

"Gentlemen, the man hath an ugly wound. 'Twcre 
a pity — his Honour would take it ill — if anythinj? 
happened to this man, a tall and proper fellow, for 
want of a little care. By your permission, I will bring 
cold water and dress the wound." 

They made no objection, and the Parson presently 
retorned with a clout and cold water, with which hc 
washed the blood, and applied plaister to the wound. 
As for the bleeding, it was caused by the cutting of 
the ear rather than the blow on the skull. This done, 
he laid a blanket over Jack's bare limbs. 

"He will now," said the Parson, "when he recovers, 
lie easier. It is long since you brought in so brave a 
recniit. Call me, gentlemen, when he recovers; the 
pulse is quick and strong; he will not long be senseless. 
I am but in the next room. Shall I bring you some 
more rum, gentlemen?" 

"You may, Parson. The jug is out. Fill it up. 
We have four hours' watch before us. And more 
tobacco." 

The fire was now buming low. Through the bars 
of the Windows Jack could see the stars, and presently 
a clock hard by Struck twelve. He was a recruit, he 
now understood. In other words, he had been kid- 
napped, and was in the house of a crimp. Everybody 
has heard of such places, but they do not generally 
kidnap officers of the King's Navy. However, it 
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seemed as if they were not going to murder himt 
which was a comfort No man, not even the bravest, 
likes to be knocked on the head, in a house of crimps, 
while helpless and faint 

The men who were on watch iilled and lit their 
pipes, and began to talk in low voices. 

"I'm queerly sleepy, mate," said one. "How hard 
they breathe, don't they?" 

"There were no Orders about his purse," said the 
other. "Five guineas and a crown. That's a guinea 
and a Shilling apiece. Little enough, too, for our 
trouble. What about the clothes?" 

"There's no Orders about the clothes. Let us have 
them too." 

"No, No. Let US bum the clothes. Guineas can't 
teil no tales. But a King's uniform can. Best bum 
'em." 

"Mate," said the other, "I don't like the job. It's 
no laughing matter, I doubt Let us cut his throat 
at once, while the others are asleep. We can slash 
his face, and lay him naked in the fields, so as no 
one won't know him again." 

"Same as we did that other fellow who tried to 
get away. We took him to Whitechapel Mount, 
though." 

"WeVe knocked many on the head before." 

"But never a King's officer. This one won't Order 
up no man again for six dozen, will he?" 

"Perhaps he is dead already." 

The Speaker rose and took the candle. Then he 
stooped beside the motionless figure and slowly passed 
the candle across the eyes. If you do this before a 
man who is sound asleep, he will become restless and 
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iineasy even if he is not actually awake; if you do it 
to a waking man it is difficult indeed for him not 
to open his eyes or wink them. But Jack made no 
sign. 

"He is still senseless," said the man. "I wonder 
if he is really dead." He feit his heart. 

"No; his heart is beating." 

"Mate?" asked the other. Jack understood, though 
his eyes were closed, that there was a gesture as of a 
knife across the throat. 

"Twould make all sure," he said; "dead men teil 
no tales. Suppose we were to ship him, what is to 
prevent their finding out that they've a King's officer 
on board? Suppose we finish him off now, who will 
be able to split on us? Let us take and do it — you 
and me, while he's unconscious. What is it? One 
slice of the knife, and we've done with him, in a neat 
and workmanlike manner." 

"Hold hard a bit, mate. What about the tall fel- 
low on the other side? You heard what he said. 
Besides, the Parson knows. We can't cut the Parson's 
throat as well. But it's the tall fellow I fear, not the 
Parson." 

"If it comes to hanging," said the other, swearing 
horribly, "dämme ifl swing alone." 

"You'U have me kicking alongside of you, mate, 
and the rest of us. We shall all swing in a row." 

"Ay, and he shall kick with us. Oh! I know who 
he is." 

"Who is he?" 

"That's my secret I know him. And that is 
enough." 

"Teil me, my hearty." 

7^ World went vtry well then, /. 19 
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"His name is Fletcher — Aaron Fletcher. He's a 
boat-builder by trade, but he's got a boat of his own, 
which he keeps sometimes at Gravesend, and some- 
times up the Medway, and sometimes she lays off 
Leigh, in Essex, where Fve miladen many a cargo for 
him. If so be we are brought into trouble by this 
night's Job pass the word for a Warrant to arrest Aaron 
Fletcher. Don't you forget the name — Aaron Fletcher, 
of Deptford, him as give the Orders, and stood behind 
a tree, ready to whistle when the lantern showed we'd 
got him." 

"I won't forget, mate. Let us leave the job tili 
to-morrow. If it's to be a throat job, take in the rest: 
make 'em all have a band in it — Parson and all. 
Every man shall have his band in it. What! Are 
we two to be hanged and the rest get off?" 

They went back to their pipes and their rum. 

"The ship sails next Saturday at noon," said one. 
"WeVe got but ten recruits, counting the Parson, and 
I doubt if the Captain will let him go. Because why? 
'Tis useful and handy to have a man in the place like 
the Parson, who won't get drunk, and does tlie house- 
work beautiful, and doesn't look outside the doors for 
fear of being taken. There's the 'prentice and the 
footpad, and the fellow who sits and snivels all day 
long. What with the war and the new ships and the 
new regiments, the Company's Service will go to the 
dogs; and what is to become of us? It is a poor show 
after the stout fellows we used to hale on board, all 
so drunk that they couldn't stand." 

"The Captain says business must get better, and 
he can't have a set o' lazy rogues eating their heads 
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off. Why did the Captain send us to Deptford? He 
must be in it as well." 

"If he is, who's to prove it? He didn't give no 
Orders. Pass the pannikin." 

Their pipes being now out, they began to drink 
fiaster, Jack looking on, half-tempted to pretend re- 
covery and to ask for a tot of the drink. Fortunately, 
he refrained. For, in a short time, he perceived that 
their heads began to drop and their eyes to swim. 
"Never," thought Jack, "have I seen men get drunk 
in this fashion before." Then they caught at the 
table to prevent falling, and poured more rum from 
the jug into the pannikin and drank it, but with un- 
steady hand. Then their heads nodded heavily at 
each other, with wild eyes, as if they would fain keep 
sober; and then one of them feil from his chair upon 
the floor, and, with a drunken curse upon his lips, feil 
instantly fast asleep. "The rum must have the Devil 
in it," Jack said to himself. 

There was now only one man left of the whole 
six. It was the man who was so anxious to finish off 
the Job in workmanlike fashion. He looked round him 
stupidly. His five comrades were lying on the floor, 
breathing heavily. His eyes feil upon the comer 
where Jack lay. He rose up, and opened the sailor's 
knife which hung round his neck. 

"ril cut his throat," he said with drunken cunning, 
"while the others are asleep. In the moming I shall 
say they did it, and I looked on, but couldn't prevent, 
so drunk they were, and me the only sober one. The 
Captain, he won't let 'em all be hanged, poor devils! 
when I teil him how they got drunk, and would do it, 
whatever I could say." Here he rolled, and near^^* 

19* 
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feil. He reached for the jug, and drank from it 
Then his legs gave way beneath him, and he feil upon 
his back. He tried to get up, still holding his knife 
in his band, and meditating the murder. But he feil 
back, his head pillowed upon a sleeping brother's leg. 

"Fll cut his throat," he said, "first thing in the 
moming, before the others wake. If Aaron — Aaron— 
comes to ask — Fll cut his throat, too — and the Par- 
son's, too — and the Captain's. TU cut all their 
throats." 

He said no more, and then there was nothing 
heard but the heavy breathing and snoring of the 
whole six. And Jack heard the clock of St John^s 
strike two. He was not killed yet, and the murderers 
were dead drunk. If only he could find the strength 
to get up, and to put on the rags which lay beside 
him in place of his own clothes ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 
OF JACK'S ESCAPE. 

This resolution of the doubt whether he was to be 
immediately slaughtered or not naturally gave the 
Lieutenant considerable satisfaction. The villain who 
was chiefly set upon his murder was fast asleep, breath- 
ing heavily, the knife still in his hand with which he 
had intended to carry out his diabolical design had 
not the rum overmastered him. 

He tried to sit up. Alas! his head was like a 
heavy lump of lead which he could not lift That he 
was stripped naked would have mattered little; he 
had a blanket, and the fellows had not taken off his 
shoes, so that had he got out into the street, he would 
have appeared bareheaded, wrapped round the body 
with a rüg, like a savage, yet, as to his feet, "dressed 
in white silk stockings and silver buckled shoes. 
Sailors have been turned out into the street in even 
worse plight than this, and certainly one would rather 
escape naked than not at all. 

So he lay, listening and watching, for two hours 
and more. Then the candle, which had been flicker- 
ing in the socket, went out suddenly, and there was 
no light except a dim red glow from the dying 
embers in the fireplace, and the house seemed per- 
fectly quiet 

"This," said Jack, listening, "looks more hopeful. 
If only I could sit up." 
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He confessed aflerwards, and was not ashamedto 
confess, that he was greatly moved with fear during 
this uncertainty of his fate, and that no action at sea 
could compare for dreadfuhiess with this helpless Ijring 
in a comer, expecting at any moment to be slaughtered 
like a poor silly sheep. "For," he said, "if a man 
cannot fight, he must needs be a coward. There is 
no help for him. I shall never laugh at cowards more. 
I had no strength left in me to make the least re- 
sistance — no, not so much as a girl. And I looked 
every moment to hear one of these villains stir and 
wake up." 

They did not stir or make the least sign of wak- 
ing; but Jack heard footsteps on the stairs. "Here 
comes another murderer," he thought; "it is now all 
over with me, and I shall see my Bess no more. Poor 
girl! Will she murder Aaron in revenge? Or will she 
never find out, and marry him? Oh! for ten minutes 
of my old strength and a cudgel ! " 

The extremity of his agitation gave him power to 
lift his head and sit upright, leaning against the wall, 
and looking for nothing less than immediate death. 

The footsteps were those of the man in the cas- 
sock, whom they called the Parson. He carried in 
his hand a candle, with which he surveyed the room 
and the sleeping men. Then he turned to the pri- 
soner. 

"So," he said, "you have come to your senses, 
and can sit up. Do you think you can stand and 
walk?" 

"If you mean to murder me," said Jack, "do it 
at once, without more jaw — of which we have had 
enough." 
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"I have no such thought, sir. Murder you? 
Heaven forbid! Why should I murder you?" 

"Then hush! or you will wake these fellows." 

"Wake them?" The Parson kicked the man who 
lay nearest him. "Wake them? If the house was in 
flames, they would not wake up tili they were half- 
bumed. In this place, Sir, we know our business and 
how to doctor the drink, so as to produce as sound a 
sleep as is thought necessary. For instance, you may 
sing or dance, or do a.nyihing you please, but you 
shall not wake up these fellows. I have done the job 
for them, and they are safe for six hours and more to 
come." 

"What do you want with me, then?" asked Jack. 
"You are one of them, and yet " 

"I am in this house for my sins and for my 
punishment, not for my pleasure. Ask me no more. 
As for what I want with you, I am come to set you 
free." 

"To set me free? Is it possible?" 

"Sir," said this stränge creature, "you are astonished 
to find any conscience at all in such a place, which is, 
indeed, truly the habitation of devils. Yet I would 
not have your murder added to my guilt, and, upon 
my Word, Sir, when these villains come to their senses, 
I believe there is no chance for you whatever. For, 
Sir, consider. The kidnapping of a King's officer, and 
the shipping of him on board an East Indiaman, is a 
thing which cannot fail to be discovered, and it is 
certainly a hanging matter. I know not what madness 
possessed them to attempt it. Therefore, they are 
mighty uneasy, and though they have put off the matter 
for the night, because you were senseless, and no man 
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like» to kill anotber in bis sleep, jet to-maiTow hkxs- 
ing» when thcy oome io themselves and oonsider ^ 
it^ngers they arc in, thcy will, I am certain, resdve tD 
clc'»patch you in order to make au snre, and Üien, afis 
!ila:khing your face, thcy will lay you in some open and 
rx|K)sed spot, as Uliitechapel Monnt or the wsAxi 
i;ardeiis, or very likely, if it seems easier donc, Ihey 
Hill tie A stone to your feet and drop you into the 
river. Because, Sir, the body ooce out of thc way, 
und not to l>e rccognised, who is to prove the murder, 
unlcbs one of the villains tums infcHmer?" 

To this Jack could make no leply, bat stül be 
nuuvelled greatly that such a man should be in sodi 
a place. 

"Certain I am," the Parson continued, **that ncver 
nun had n more n«UTOw escape than you. And had 
) ou been conscious, or showed any signs of life, they 
woiild have brained you. Therefore I kept ccming 
auii going, because, though the house reeks with murder, 
1 think that they would not go so far as to murder you 
before my eyes. But come, Sir, it is close upon early 
niorning, and already nearly three of the dock. Rise, 
if you can, and dress yourself in these rags that are 
left out for you. Indeed, Sir, I cannot restore to you 
your clothes, which are downstairs, because I wish it 
to appear that you have escaped by your own wit and 
daring. Quick, then, and put on these things." 

Then, as Jack was unable of himself to stand, this 
Samaritan, for he was nothing short, brought him a 
chair, and helped him to raise himself into it, and 
clothed him as if he were a child. The things which 
he had to put on were so old and ragged that they 
would scarce hold together; and they were so dirty 
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at no ragamuffin of the street would have picked 

em out of the gutter; no scarecrow in the fields ever 

ad such dothes. They consisted of nothing more 

lan a pair of corduroy breeches, and a dirty old 

.nitted waistcoat, both in tatters and füll of holes. 

.^evertheless, when Jack had them on, his courage 

came back to him. A man feels stronger when he has 

put on his clothes. Also, perhaps, he was already some- 

what recovered of the blow. 

"I feel," he said, "as if I could now make some 
fight." 

"It needs not," the Parson replied. "Talk not of 
fighting, but lean on me, and we will try to get down 
the stairs. Remember, it is your only chance to get 
out of the place before these fellows awake. I have, 
below, something that may revive you. Try now if 
you can stand." 

He could, though with great difiiculty. Surely 
never was there stranger figure than Jack at this 
moment. The ragged waistcoat was too tight to 
button round his ehest; the corduroy breeches were 
too Short for so tall a man, and showed his bare knees; 
the white silk stockings and the silver buckles ill- 
assorted with a dress so sordid; and, to crown all, one 
side of his head, where the Parson had partly washed 
it, showed his natural hair, with streaks of blood upon 
the neck; but the other side was powdered and tied 
back with black ribbon. But Jack thought little of his 
appearance. 

"Good," said the Parson. "Now lean your hanc 
upon my Shoulder, and we will go slowly." 

"I wish I was strong enough first to handcuff an 
make fast these rogues," said Jack. 
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"Come, Sir, your life is at stake, and mine too— if 
that mattered. Think not upon revenge." ' 

"Aaron," said Jack, "my tum will come. As for 
revenge, I say not I would not kill him; but tit-for- 
tat is fair. Easy, Aaron; easy. You wöuld make me 
prisoner, and ship me for a recruit! Very well, Aaron, 
very well. I shall get my tum soon! Come, Parson, 
if that is what you wish to be called." 

So this Strange Parson supported him slowly and 
gently down the stairs and into the kitchen, where he 
found a chair for him, and set upon the table cold 
meat and bread, and poured from a jar a glass of 
mm. 

"This," he said, "is not dmgged. You can drink 
it without fear. Yet be moderate, for you are still 
weak. So, now eat a little, but not much, and then 
you shall go away in safety. But forget not to thank 
God, who hath delivered you from death and from a 
den where murders and villainies call aloud for the 
vengeance which will certainly fall upon it." 

Who, thought Jack, would expect an exhortation 
to religion in a crimp's house? 

As he ate and drank, his strength came back to 
him, although he still remained dizzy, and somewhat 
uncertain of Step. 

"Man," he said, when he had taken his supper, 
"who and what are you, and why do you live here 
among these people?" 

"I came here because I am a villain, like my 
masters; and I stay here because, like them also, I 
have no other way of escaping the gallows. Is that 
reason enough?" 

"They call you Parson; you wear a cassock; you 
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talk like, a scholar. What hath brought a scholar to 
such a place?" 

"They may call me Bishop, if they please. I am 
the servant of these men. They say unto me *Go/ 
and I go; or 'Come/ and I obey; if there be any 
greater degradation for a scholar than to live as cook 
and servant to fetch and carry drink for a crew of cut- 
throat crimps, I would fain know what it is. Methinks 
I would offer to exchange." 

"Why," Said Jack, "for the matter of an exchange, 
you might ship as purser's mate and see how you like 
that; but hang me if I understand how a clergyman 
should get to such a place." 

Jack now considered his rescuer more carefully. 
He was a young man not more than five- or six-and- 
twenty; his cassock was not old, but it was battered 
and stained with grease: his shoes had no buckles, 
but were tied with string and were down at heel; his 
wig was not one which consorted with his sacred call- 
ing, being nothing better than an old 'prentice's bob 
minor, short in the neck, in order to show the buckle 
of the stock, and as old as any of the worn-out 
Scratches, jemmies, and bob majors which the people 
fish for at a penny a dip in Petticoat Lane, and even 
a boy who blacks boots might scom for the piuposes 
of his trade; but his face was delicate and handsome 
— a face very far from the dissolute looks of the 
fellows upstairs. 

"Look ye, brother," said Jack, "you have saved 
my life. What can I do for thee?" 

"Nothing," the Parson replied. "I am a lost rogue, 
though not, I hope, beyond the reach of pardon, and 
you can do nothing, I thank you." 
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"Thou hast saved my life. Damme, rogue or not, 
take my hand. Nay," for the other hesitated, "I will 
have it. Give me thy hand. Now, then, we are 
brothers. What hast thou done?" 

"It is true," he said, "that I am an ordained dergy- 
man of the Church of England. Unworthy that I am, 
I may call myself a derk in holy Orders." 

"I am in a very pretty rig for an officer in the 
King's Service; but, hang me, if you are not in a worse 
for a parson." 

"Sir," the poor man began, with hanging head, "I 
lost my curacy by the death of my Rector, and I could 
get no other, nor any preferment at all, not even the 
smallest, having no interest and being unknown to any 
Bishop or private patton. Then I quickly spent my 
little stock — not, I can tnithfully avow, in extrava- 
gance, or waste, or vicious courses; and I presently 
found that I had nothing left but one poor Shilling. 
This I was unwilling to spend, and I walked about 
the streets, picking up crusts or turnips that had been 
dropped into the gutter, until I became well-nigh 
desperate. Sir, you see before you a common footpad. 
Dressed as I was in the cassock of my profession, I 
ventured to stop a gentleman in the street, and to 
demand his money or his life." 

"Did he give you his money?" 

"No. He tumed out to be a man of courage — a 
thing which I had not looked for. Therefore, he drew 
his sword, and I fled, he running after me, crying, 
*Stop thief! Stop thief!' I escaped, and got home un- 
perceived, as I thought, to my lodging. Never again 
shall I hear that cry without a knife piercing my heart. 
The next day I went to the nearest coffee-house, me- 
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ditating death by my own hands. It is a terrible thing 
to be a suicide, but worse is it to live among these 
rogues. I feil in with the Captain, as they call him, 
the owner of this house and another like it in Chancery 
Lane. He, perceiving my trouble, accosted me, and 
presently brought me here and gave me streng drink, 
under which I told him all." 

"But why do you stop here against your will?" 

"Because, alas! the Hue and Gry is out after me. 
In some way — I know not how — the gentleman I 
thought to rob found means to know my name. If I 
venture forth I shall be arrested, and presently hanged. 
For that I must not complain, because the punishment 
might be taken mercifully in atonement for my offence. 
But there are others" — here he choked, and the tears 
came into his eyes. 

He drew a paper from his pocket, and gave it to 
Jack. It was a piece of a Gazette. 

"Last evening we hear thata robbery was attempted 
about ten o'clock in Ghancery Lane by a man dressed 
as a clergyman, who stopped a gentleman and de- 
manded his money or his life, but, being confronted 
by a drawn sword, ran away. The villain succeeded 
in escaping, but will, it is hoped, be discovered, the 
gentleman being confident that he knows who he is, 
and can swear to him." 

"How long ago was this?" 

"It is now six months. I have entreated the Cap- 
tain to ship me with the rest, but he will not, saying 
that he hath never before had in the house a servant 
who would neither steal nor drink." 

"Six months. Why, man, a Hue and Gry that is 
six months old! Gourage! Teil mt tlo^ ivaxsÄr 
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The poor man made a clean breast of all, telling 
him bis name, and trusting bim, in short, with his 
neck. But no one could converse with Jack, or look 
into bis face, without trusting bim. As for his name, 
it must not be set down. For the man who had thus 
sunk to the lowest ignominy was presently enabled to 
retum to his own Station and his sacred profession, 
no one knowing aught of wbat had happened. Not 
only did be resume bis ministry, but he obtained a 
curacy, and in time received preferment, being now 
the Incumbent of a London church, and greatiy be- 
loved for his devotion, eloquence, and leaming; so 
that it is thought by many that, if promotion goes by 
merit, he may soon become a Bishop. And, since no 
one knows, except myself, this episode of his early 
manhood, let the thing remain for ever a secret 

"And now," said the clergyman, "the time is 
getting on. Go, while the way is clear. Go, Sir. 
And forget this vile house and the unhappy men that 
are in it" 

"As for forgetting the house," said Jack, "you shall 
see how I will forget the house." 

"You must go away dressed as you are, because I 
would not be suspected. Wherefore I shall leave the 
door unlocked and unbarred. Here is a cudgel for 
you, but you will not need it. All the rogues of 
Wapping — whose name is Legion — are asleep at this 
hour. Go then, and remember that never, even in 
battle, will you be nearer unto death than you have 
been this night." 

He opened the door, which was carefully locked 
and bolted, and set the prisoner free. Then leaving 
the door unlocked, as if it had been left so by the 
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escaping captive, the Parson crept upstairs to his own 
pallet. 

It was now past three o'clock in the moming, and 
still quite dark. The cold air made Jack shiver in 
his rags, but it revived and refreshed him. He 
looked up and down the street. There were no pas- 
sengers at that hour save the market gardeners' carts, 
which were already lumbering along, fiUed with vege- 
tables, to the markets of the Fleet and Covent Gar- 
den; the rest of the world was still sleeping. Then 
he surveyed the house carefully. 

"Forget this house, quoth his reverence? I shall 
first forget Aaron Fletcher." 

It was too dark to observe particularly any dis- 
tinguishing marks. There was no sign hung out. The 
ground floor was lower than the street, and the upper 
storey, which projected two feet and more, and looked 
as if it was going to fall at any moment, had thick 
bars outside the Windows. "I shall know the house 
again," said Jack, "by the bars. And now, gentlemen, 
sleep on and dream — I wish you pleasant dreams — 
until I come back, which will be, I take it, before you 
have yet awakened." 
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